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PREFACE 


Although a great deal of attention has been given to the pneral 
asoects of guidance programs, litde emphasis hp been directed 
Zard the specific problem, of organizalion and admimstiaUon. 
Uny guidance programs have faded because *ey were not or- 
ganJatLally sound This book i, built upon the thesis that „eh 
school must Lelop an organized plan of guidance services The 
plan must utilize sound principles of administratip procedures. 
The entire staff of the school must participate in devebping the 

guidance program. 

Certam basic assumptions with respect to guidance programs 
aonlv to all schools without regard to tire faewrs that serve to con- 
K the character of the techniques and praettees employed. 

These.assumptions are. 

‘<Every pupiljn all schools will ayomeJSLe need the services 

of an organized guidance program. 

2. Guidance services must be provided m accordance with the 

snecific needs of the pupils in that community^ ^ 

TlTel^rative efforts of administrators and st# members 
are ess^SfflSTto the development of an effective guidance 

4. Devdoping a guidance program requires the selection of a 

defini£e_startmg-E2Hit , . , 

5 The school must discover and draw into the program all the 
worth-while guidance activities already being carne^iumthe 


6 Thetuccess of the guidance program will be conditioned by 
the competency of counselors, the contribution of teachers, 
the support of school administrators, and the utilization of 

community resources. , u • i , 

7 The practices, procedures, tools, and techniques employed in 
‘ the guidance program must be adapted to the training and 

ability of the guidance workers who are to make use of them. 
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8. Every staff member must have a reasonable ui^erstanding 
and ap£reciatiojLpf the practices, procedures, functions, and 
objectives of the guidance program. 

9 The guidance program must be continuously evaluated in 
terms of preparation and attitude of staiT members, ad¬ 
ministrative support, the effectiveness of the guidance services, 
and the adequacy of physical and personnel facilities. 

A section on activating the guidance program has been developed 
as a part of this book. This section presents detailed suggestions for 
initiating a guidance program through the use of faculty com¬ 
mittees Specific suggestions are included regarding the organiza¬ 
tion of committees, membership, methods of reporting, and many 
other details. Several schools have already used the plan suggested 
and have found this plan very effective. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the schools and individuals 
without whose assistance this volume would have lost much of its 
practical content A great many schools have made notable con¬ 
tributions to this volume. The following schools have been par¬ 
ticularly helpful. In Michigan, acknowledgment is made to the 
school systems and their personnel m Battle Creek, Birmingham, 
East Lansing, Highland Park, Kalamazoo, Lakeview, Lansing, 
Owosso, and Wayne; in Illinois, New Trier and Oak Park High 
Schools; in Missouri, Benton High School, St Joseph, Caruthers- 
ville, Moberly, North Kansas City, and Rolla. 

Individual acknowledgment is extended to Mr. Harry A Jager, 
Chief of the Occupational Information and Guidance Services of 
the U. S. Office of Education; Mr. Carl Horn, Chief of the Occupa¬ 
tional Information and Guidance Service, State of Michigan; Dr. 
Fred B. Dixon, Superintendent of the East Lansing, Michigan, 
schools; Dr. George D. Small, Tulsa University; Dr. R. M Mosher, 
San Jose State College; Dr. Paul C. Polmantier, University of 
Missouri; Mr. Royce E. Brewster, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Services, U. S. Office of Education; and the many state 
supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance Services 
who have made many helpful suggestions. I 

East Lansing, Migh , Clifford E. Erickson 

Jefferson City, Mo., Glenn E Smith 

February, 1947. 
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Chapter i the principles and func¬ 


tions OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Guidance services are clearly emerging as essential parts of every 
educational activity As the school Wrnculum expands, the need 
for careful selection becomes more important. As the adult society 
becomes more complex, the need for information about that 
society becomes more acute. As teachers attempt to individualize 
instruction, they need more and more information about pupils. As 
we encourage youngsters to become more self-directive, their need 
for information about themselves becomes more evident Because 
of these and many other similar factors, school administrators are 
recognizing the vital role of a program of guidance services. 

FACTORS AFFECTING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The guidance program requires the cooperation^and services of 
school staff, and no amount of specialized training on the 
part of a few will compensate for failure to enlist the support and 
assistance of the entire staff The degree of success attained in se¬ 
curing staff participation will depend to a marked degree upon the 
leadership ^d support given by the school administrator to the 
guidance program. Likewise, pupil appreciation of the guidance 
services will depend upon the enthusiasm with which the school 
principal and his administrative associates regard the guidance 
program, as well as their appraisal of its potential value to pupils, 
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2 Organization o£ Guidance Services 

Certain physical features of the school bear upon the effective¬ 
ness of the guidance program, and without adequate provision of 
them the value of the guidance service will be seriously impaired 
Among these tangible properties are an adequate system of pupil 
records, library resources and materials, and the necessary facil¬ 
ities for private interviews with pupils 

While it IS not to be expected that every teacher will be thor¬ 
oughly trained as a guidance worker, it is desirable that every staff 
; member develop an_^preciaLion of the funcUons and practices of 
1 the guidance program The staff member designated to assume 
icsponsibility for directing the program should be qualified by 
training and personal qualities to provide effective leadership. If 
the school’s enrollment is sufficiently large to require more than one 
staff member to perform specialized services in the program, each 
of these persons should have special training related to his functions. 
The developmental nature of the guidance program requires that it 
grow from a small beginning, and this factor usually permits guid¬ 
ance workers to secure specialized training apace with an expanding 
program A great many schools have developed successful programs 
with staffs having little or no previous training in guidance practices 
and techniques, if they provided an in-service training program 

Even though the school is charged with the responsibility for 
providing adequate guidance services for its pupils, not all the 
facilities needed for meeting the task are centered in the school. 
Many of the sorely needed services for pupils are inherently non- 
I school in character, and the school must avail itself of them through 
community agencies Obviously, the school cannot employ for 
wages many of the pupils who seek part-time jobs, and only large 
school systems can provide medical, dental, psychological, and 
social case-work services within the school. The local community 
however, has available these services and others, which from time 
to time will be needed to serve pupils m the school. The guidance 
program will not be fully effective without utilizing these important 
community resources 

The aforementioned factors indicate the scope of the prepara- 
lon that some schools will need to undertake in developing the 
P™g^am Most of the conditioning factors already sug¬ 
gested represent elements essential to the functioning of the program 
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md can be secured as it develops. Although each guidance program / 
Tiust be organized and administered in terms of the needs of pupils ^ 
in the school and the resources available for meeting those needs, 
there remain certain fundamental principles upon which all pro¬ 
grams must be built While these principles do not dictate the or¬ 
ganizational pattern of the guidance program, they do influence 
the scope and functions of those activities which we recognize as 
basic elements in the program 

Guidance Services for All Pupils 'y' 

Every pupil in the school will sometime need certain services of 
the guidance program Preventive action on the part of the guid¬ 
ance worker is often more valuable than is curative action The 
tendency in some schools to regard the guidance program as a me¬ 
dium for restoring delinquent pupils to the status of good school and 
community citizenship is regrettable The so-called “normal” boy 
and girl deserve much more attention from the counselor than they 
usually receive Every pupil needs to learn about his own assets 
and limitations and to make a variety of adjustments based upon a 
knowledge of himself He needs information about subjects, curric- 
ulums, occupational opportunities and requirements, and college 
opportunities No less frequently than the “problem” pupil, he 
needs assistance to meet personal problems and to make important 
choices. Every pupil is entitled to these counseling services The 
counselor does not place pupils in separate categories as good or 
bad Every pupil in the school is entitled to the services of the guid¬ 
ance program in direct proportion to his needs. To be sure, some of 
these services are adjustive in character, but they have the same 
therapeutic value for the pupil whose problem can be analyzed into 
nothingness as for the one whose problem stems from an actual 
maladjustment. 

Objective Pupil Data Are Essential 

The process of assembling and using data about pupils is the/ 
backbone of the guidance program In the absence of objective 
data, any attempt to assist pupils to make intelligent plans, choices, 
or decisions will fail of its purpose. The importance of personal 
data in the guidance program looms so large as to justify the 
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prediction that counseling pupils without regard to the implications 
of objective data concerning them is certain, ultimately, to earn 
for administrators and teachers the disrespect of pupils, parents, 
j and the community. Certainly no school should attempt to carry 
I on a guidance program before first examining the cumulative 
I record system, to determine its adequacy as a guidance tool The 
form, recency, and reliability of the data contained are important 
if they are to serve the guidance workers adequately. Perhaps the 
most substantial argument for tying all the school’s guidance 
activities into an integrated program stems from the need for a 
systematic plan for gathering and assembling pupil data, keeping 
records up to date, and using the data through the counseling 
service in assisting pupils to formulate and carry out plans consistent 
with their known aptitudes, abilities, limitations, and interests. 

Counseling Is a Kecessary Service 

It is axiomatic that the effectiveness of counseling is an accurate 
measure of the value of the guidance serv^^e to the pupils The 
concept of counseling as an indispensable function is predicated 
upon the principle that the individual is unique—that his, assets 
and lunitations are so peculiarly individual that he cannot be 
given proper assistance to match his set of qualities with the 
requirements of the next opportunity except on an individual basis 
While pupils may be assisted in groups to gather information about 
a wide variety of fields of activity in which they may desire to 
engage, the process of matching their personal characteristics with 
some desirable activity is inherently an individual one The 
impracticability of placing all instruction in the school on an 
individual basis is readily apparent; neither would such a practice 
be without certain disadvantages On the contrary, counseling 
can be effectively carried on in no other way. Many of the prob- 
Jems of pupils are highly personal in nature, and most of them 
require private, individualized assistance from the counselor or 
from some other staff member. 

The Guidance Program Does Mt Regiment 

It is not the function of the guidance service to parcel out 
tailor-made advice and plans to pupils Counseling is not advising. 
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>{ The function of the guidance program is to assist pupils to recognize 
' and evaluate their assets and limitations and relate them properly 
i to the requirements of the next opportunity The real test of the 
guidance program; and more specifically of the counseling service, 
is whether the pupils who avail themselves of its services become 
increasingly able to make their own choices and decisions The 
administrator who permits the guidance program to assume 
regimental authority over pupils is guilty of rendering a disservice 
to them The counselor should neither assess penalties nor carry 
them out It is his function to assist pupils to develop proper 
habits and attitudes in his association with them At the first 
display of coercion he destroys the rapport upon which the coun¬ 
seling relationship is based Once the guidance program identifies 
itself with administrative authority, it is likely to become a tool 
for the administrator and the nemesis of pupils. The right of the 
\\pupil to self-determination in ail matters that concern himself and 

'his counselor must remain inviolable. 

1 

1 

Every Pupil Needs to Plan 

The guidance program must operate on the assumption that 
every pupil needs to strive for maximum personal development 
in accordance with a definite plan, A furlJier assumption that 
every pupil must sometime take his place in life as a productive 
member of society is inescapable. These two assumptions imply 
that every pupil should plan his school and community activities 
according to some definite pattern Too often the guidance 
program vents its entire energy upon pupils who plan to enter 
college upon graduation from high school. Thus the pupil who 
has no post-high-school educational plans may be inadequately 
served. The pupil likely to remain m the community as a grocery 
clerk IS as essential to the welfare of society as is one whose realizable 
vocational choice is attainable only through a college education. 
The plans of these two pupils will need to be widely different, but 
neither assumes importance over the other to the counselor. The 
significant consideration is that the guidance program should 
recognize the goals of all pupils and assist them to formulate and 
carry out plans consistent with reahzable goals. 
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The Guidance Program As a Community Service 

The development and maintenance of an adequate program 
, of guidance services is a community-wide responsibility Many 
of the services that pupils will need to secure through the guidance 
program are not to be found in the school Health clinics; social- 
service agencies, family and children’s agencies, civic, professional, 
and service clubs; placement facilities, and other similar com¬ 
munity groups share the responsibility with the school for the 
counseling and adjustment of pupils The school should, however, 
accept responsibility for acquainting these community resources 
with the ways in which they can assist with the guidance program 
School administrators, teachers, and counselors are in a unique 
position to determine the needs of pupils; they should be equally 
familiar with resources outside the school for meeting these needs 

The joint responsibility of school and community for providing 
an adequate program of guidance for pupils m the school has a 
notably neglected counterpart the responsibility of the school for 
making its guidance services available to the community. The 
testing and counseling services of the school, to cite only two, 
should not be confined to pupils enrolled in the school Out-of¬ 
school youth and adults frequently have a greater need for guidance 
services than do many resident pupils Former pupils frequently 
need assistance in finding jobs or in making adjustments on the 
job, assistance in securing additional training, in planning recre¬ 
ational or other activities, or assistance in other areas. Adults in 
the community are making increasing demands upon the school 
for counseling and other guidance services. The end of the twelfth 
grade and the physical boundaries of the school grounds no longer 
stand as lines of demarcation between school and community The 
provision of adequate guidance services is now recognized as a 
school and community project and the community expects that 
the ^^idance program to which it contributes will make its services 
available to persons outside the school. 


Guidance As a Staff Service 


The guidance program should contribute 
improvement of the school’s entire educational 


materially to the 
program. It should 
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provide to administrators, teachers, and other members of the staff, ' 
information about pupils that will make them better able to perform , 
their duties related to the adjustment and education of pupils. Since 
the guidance program is pupil centered, it will introduce purposes 
and techniques adapted to assisting and encouraging the individu¬ 
alization of administration and classroom teaching The counselor 
should be prepared to assist,other individuals and agencies in the 
school and community better to recognize and meet the needs of 
pupils The individualization of the school’s educational program 
will lead staff members to recognize and observe significant pupil 
attitudes and behavior, and this practice will in turn contribute 
to the effectiveness of the guidance program. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

While the specific functions that comprise the guidance program 
will vary from school to school, the general functions are determined 
by the universal needs of pupils Some functions grow out of the 
direct aims of the program, while others stem from the need for 
securing the cooperation and coordmation of the efforts of all 
persons in the school and the community who may be able to 
contribute to the over-all effectiveness of the guidance program 

A Careful Study of the Individual 

Adequate information about the individual is necessary as a 
basis for teaching and for the guidance program In order that all 
classrooms may become more effective “centers of development,” 
the guidance program should constantly function in furnishing 
information about pupils to all the teachers, as well as in obtaining 
information about the pupils from teachers In order that counseling 
may be effectively carried on, the guidance program must secure 
ample data about pupils. The data secured should be used for two 
major purposes, (i) to acquaint pupils with their own character-*' 
istics, and ( 2 ) to provide counselors and teachers with a basis for - 
assisting the pupils to make wise choices, plans, and decisions, and 
to help them get the maximum from the instructional program 
While the same data will be neither available nor significant 
concerning all pupils, those data which tend to indicate the indi- 
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vidual’s strengths, weaknesses, interests, and background are 
essenUal to the understanding of every pupil. 

Providing Information and Experience 

Pupils cannot plan intelligently unless their plans are based 
on a background of information and experience The guidance 
program should interest itself in the development of this back¬ 
ground Much of the needed information and many of the necessary 
experiences will and should be provided by teachers through their 
regular classes The guidance program aims to encourage this kind 
of teaching and to assist teachers in the discharge of their respon¬ 
sibilities. This type of activity might be regarded as one of the 
service functions of the guidance program. In addition, the guidance 
service must be concerned with the provision of additional infor¬ 
mation and experience to pupils This activity is carried on through 
the process of individual counseling, through special group meet¬ 
ings, career days, and other similar activities. 

Counseling 

One of the most direct and important responsibilities of the 
guidance program is that of counseling with individual pupils 
Every effort must be made to ensure the effectiveness of this service 
Although counseling will be fully discussed later, it is important 
to point out here the need for adequate physical facilities and for 
competent counselors Many guidance programs have failed 
because the importance of the counseling service was not recognized 
or, if it was, because inadequate provision was made for counseling 
time in the school program. 

Placement 

Another important guidance function is that of placement 
This activity provides the connecting link between the school and 
the next situation that the pupil is planning to enter Placement 
as proper adjustment to the next situation includes college selection, 
part-time education or training, and placement on a job, in addi¬ 
tion to many other situations that the pupti meets upon leaving 
school. In many communities, placement is a cooperative enters 
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prise, involving the school and other placement agencies operating 
in the community. 

Follow-up 

Schools are becoming increasingly cognizant of the vital 
importance of adequate follow-up studies of school-leavers Through 
no other means can the effectiveness of the school program be 
accurately appraised. The guidance program can render signal 
service to the entire school tlirough a regular and accurate follow-up 
program The follow-up program should render another important 
service. As pupils leave the school they need counseling services. 
This need may extend over a period of several years after they 
leave school The guidance program should provide a continuous 
follow-up type of counseling 

Coordinating Home, School, and Community Influences 

The importance of this function cannot be overemphasized. 
The guidance program has a strategic opportunity to act as the 
leadership agency in the coordinating process. It already has the 
contacts with employers and community agencies. It already serves 
part of the adult population through follow-up and adult counseling 
activities. It has already learned much about coordinating activities 
through its research and study projects, and it is intensely interested 
in those aspects of home and other community organizations which 
have an impact upon the problems and needs of pupils The 
guidance program may well serve as the agent of the entire faculty 
in learning about and coordinating home, school, and community 
forces 

Research and Study 

This IS an important function of the guidance program. A 
neglected but important contribution of the guidance service is 
that of stimulating, directing, and implementing the results of 
research projects. Almost all schools are dedicated to the responsi¬ 
bility of meeting the needs of the pupils These schools arc also 
concerned with the interests of the pupils These items represent 
only two of many topics that need more careful study No program 
of teaching or counseling can be very effective until such research 
studies have been made. The guidance program should serve as 
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the spearhead of a continuous program of study and research to 
obtain the information needed to build a better school program. 


Helping Teachers 

The guidance program can make a maximum contribution to 
pupil welfare by providing assistance to all the teachers. Some of 
the ways in which this is done are 

1. Providing teachers with test results and interpretations and 
other types of information about pupils 

2. Providing teachers with helpful books and other reading 
materials 

3. Making studies of pupil problems and needs and giving the 
results to teachers 

4. Making community and occupational surveys and collecting 
other pertinent occupational data for teachers 

5. Directing follow-up studies and assisting teachers in the use 
of results 

6. Helping teachers in the solution of difficult pupil problems. 
Encouraging and assisting them to make case studies 

7 Meeting with teachers and serving on committees concerned 
with the improvement of the curriculum 


The Pupil and the Guidance Program 

The guidance program and its relation to pupils can be sum¬ 
marized as follows 


Taking the Indi¬ 
vidual with His 
Aptitudes 
Abilities 
Attitudes 
Limitations 
Interests 
Opportunities 
Experiences 
Problems 


Through the Basie Functions 
oj the Guidance Program 
Individual inventory 
Occupational and edu¬ 
cational information 
Counseling 

Exploratory and training 
opportunities 
Placement (defined as 
satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment to the next step) 
Folio w-up 

Coordination of home 
and community agen¬ 
cies 

Services to teachers 


Tou Anticipate Better 
Personal, social, and eco¬ 
nomic adjustment of 
the individual 
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THREE MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The preceding pages have indicated the types of activities and 
responsibilities of the guidance program and the ways in which 
they should serve the needs and interests of pupils By way of 
summary, three basic responsibilities of the guidance program 
should be emphasized. 

Responsibility for Counseling 

Every counselor should have a definitely assigned group of 
counselees He should regard his responsibility for counseling with 
each counselee as coming first among his duties and responsibilities. 
While ample time for counseling should be provided m the daily 
schedule, the counselor should not regard his responsibility to 
counselees as ending with the school day Pupils whose problems 
lequire attention should know that the counselor’s services are 
available to him In observing this important principle, the coun¬ 
selor should be continuously on the alert for pupil problems and 
should arrange his counseling schedule to accommodate the 
immediate needs of counselees without unnecessary delay. The 
counselor should keep m mind that the quality and extent of the 
counseling service will determine the success of the entire guidance 
program 

Responsibility for Research 

Every counselor must be an effective research worker He should 
carry on studies of his own group of counselees. Moreover, this 
research function should extend beyond his own group of coun¬ 
selees. If the program of the school Is to be based on the interests, 
problems, and needs of all pupils, the counselor has a vital role 
to play in collecting data sufficiently inclusive m scope to contribute 
to the individualization of the total educational program of the 
school While the principal should initiate research activities to 
be carried out by the counselor, the latter should suggest areas in 
which he recognizes a need for study and research 

Responsibility for Service 

Since the guidance program should have a definite place as 
a staff service, the counselor should make every effort to serve other 
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staff members. He should seek to assist them in any way that will 
make the school’s educational program more effective. He should 
provide teachers with information about their pupils. He should 
counsel with pupils referred to him by other staff members He 
should assist teachers to develop effective techniques for making 
case studies and for participating in case conferences concerning 
their pupils. He should seize upon every opportunity to assist staff 
members to bring the services of the guidance program to bear 
upon the needs and interests of pupils. 


DIAGRAM OF RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Guidance program 


-Line of direct 
responsibility 

_Lines of 
advisory service 



Direct counseling services in 
assigned group of counselees 


Research and sfudy-tbe nature of 
I'his work to be determined by 
the faculty and transmitted 
through the principal 


v Cooperative services to the faculty- 
Mhe nature of these services to 
be determined by the faculty 


Specific Responsibilities of Ifw Guidance Program 

It has dready been pointed out that the guidance program 
must be built into the life and framework of each individual school. 
Each school staff must study its own facilities and needs and then 
develop the kinds of guidance activities that are appropriate to 
the conditions and traditions of that setting. The following respon- 
sibihUes are not suggested as an invariable pattern for the guidance 
program in every school They are, however, indicative of the 
areas m which the program should function 
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Major Activity Specific Projects Role of the Guidance Program 

Preschool Getacquaintedwithparents Counselors study the chil- 

contacts Gather information about dren—gather facts about 

the child problems of adjustment 

Make a health inventory to the school 

Help teachers learn better 
Help parents ready child methods of working with 
for school parents 

Gather other information 
about the problems and 
needs of children 

Orientation Provide handbooks Counselors study the situ- 

Have children visit school ation to gather facts re- 
Promote group discussions garding the needs and 
Have children visit problems of the pupils 

assemblies These facts should be 

Acquaint pupil with phy- given to the admims- 
sical aspects of building strator Counselors co¬ 
operate with teachers in 
orientation program 
Counselors have a direct 
responsibility for helping 
counselees, parents, and 
teachers with the prob¬ 
lems related to orienta¬ 
tion 

Planning Confer with each pupil In elementary school, 

programs Provide information about teachers carry on these 
curricular offerings activities 

Consider vocational and In secondary school, coun- 
educational objectives selors confer with each 

Assist pupil to study own pupil, provide needed 

interests and abilities information, help pupils 

to learn about them¬ 
selves, help pupils learn 
how to plan 

Counselors study needs and 
problems involved in 
program planning and 
report them to principal 
Counselors cooperate with 
teachers in sponsonng 
other related activities 
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Major Activity Specific Projects Role of the Guidance Program 

Counselors assist pupils, 
teachers, and parents 
whenever help is needed 
in program planning 


Learning Get needed information 

about pupils from pupils and parents 
Secure information from 
former teachers 
Use tests and records 
Observe pupds 
Afake case studies 
Learn pupil problems, 
interests, and needs 


Providing Provide this mforraaPon 

occupational, through classes 
educational, Help teachers to acquire 
and training more information 

information Sponsor career days and 

to pupils other special events 

Offer career classes 
Use community resources 
Build occupational library 
Use audiovisual aids 
Sponsor visits to businesses, 
industries, and other 
places that will provide 
such information 


Counselors learn about own 
counselees 

Counselors study the need 
for more information and 
techniques for getting it 
Counselors assist teachers 
in the use and interpre¬ 
tation of data and guid¬ 
ance tools 

Counselors cooperate with 
teachers m studying m- 
dividual cases. 

Counselors try to find bet¬ 
ter devices for securing 
data about pupils 
Counselors study the needs 
and problems of pupils 
in this area and report 
findings to principal 
Counselors provide this in¬ 
formation for own coun- 
selces 

Counselors assist staff 
members 

Counselors make local occu¬ 
pational suiveys 
Counselors gather infor¬ 
mation 

Counselors assist librarian 
to secure, organize, ar¬ 
range, and file informa¬ 
tion materials 
Counselors work with cases 
referred to them by other 
staff members 
Counselors cooperate with 
and help faculty in other 
guidance activities 
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Major Activity Specific Projects 

Developing Determine adequacy of 

and using present records 

records Record information 

Learn how to use records 
Keep cumulative records 
Interpret data to pupils 
Make records available to 
pupils 

Make records available to 
guidance workers 
Develop follow-up records 
for school-leavers 


Role of the Guidance Program 
Counselors study the need 
for records, kinds of data 
needed, methods of using 
records, and report find¬ 
ings to principal 
Counselors develop and use 
adequate records with 
own counselees 
Counselors encourage 
teachers to record sig¬ 
nificant information 
Counselors help teachers 
interpret and use re¬ 
corded information 
Counselors work with 
parents and employers 
in developing needed 
records 


Individual Interview each pupil at Counselors make a study 
counseling least once a semester of the counseling needs 

Interview pupils when they of the school and report 

need help findings to principal 

Interview pupils concern- Counselors interview own 
mg problems and plans counselees 

growing out of school Counselors work with 
experiences teachers on cases referred 

by teachers 

Counselors help teachers 
develop better counsel¬ 
ing techniques 
Counselors meet with 
parents and community 
agencies m the interest 
of better cooperation 
Counselors work with em¬ 
ployers in placing and 
adjusting pupils 
Counselors carry on re¬ 
search to improve coun¬ 
seling service 
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Major Aciwiiy 
Improving the 
curriculum 


Specific Projects 

Determine purposes of 
school 

Study needs and problems 
of pupils 

Learn about curricular re¬ 
sources 

Promote discussions re¬ 
garding curricular needs 

Meeting with parents and 
community agencies to 
discuss curriculum 


Role of the Guidance Program 
Counselors make intensive 
surveys of the needs, in¬ 
terests, and problems of 
pupils and make this 
information available to 
principal and staff 
Counselors do not revise 
the curriculum, they 
gather the data needed 
by the staff in curricu¬ 
lum revision 

Counselors assist with 
follow-up studies and 
help to interpret the 
data as they relate to 
the need for curricular 
changes 


Assisting 

teachers 


Help teachers recognize Counselors render impor- 
and remove handicaps tant services to teachers 


to more effective teach¬ 
ing 

Help teachers to learn more 
effective teaching devices 
Help teachers learn more 
about their pupils 
Help teachers acquire more 
information about pupil 
growth and development 


in this area 

Their work is measured 
by the extent of teacher 
growth 

They assist teachers to 
make the instructional 
and cocurncular pro¬ 
grams contribute maxi¬ 
mally to pupils 
They are particularly 
concerned with provid¬ 
ing information to teach¬ 
ers information about 
pupils, occupations, col¬ 
lege opportunities and 
requirements, home con¬ 
ditions, and other infor¬ 
mation needed by teach¬ 
ers for making the 
educational program 
more effective 
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Major Activity Specific Projects Role of the Guidance Program 

Placement Provide work experience Counselors do not carry on 
Learn placement all these activities. They 

techniques do study the needs and 

Learn about placement problems of pupils in 

agencies this area and report 

Placement in next findings to principal 

opportunity Counselors help their coun- 

Placement in exploratory, selees with the problems 

adjustlve, and develop- they encounter 

mental activities in the Counselors cooperate with 
school the rest of the staff in 

providing needed ser¬ 
vices 

Counselors assist teachers 
to make placements of 
pupils in the next oppor¬ 
tunity 

Counselors study the needs 
and problems of pupils 
m this area and report 
findings to principal 
Counselors provide coun¬ 
seling services to formal 
counselees 

Counselors cooperate with 
other staff members m 
carrying out follow-up 
studies of school-leavers 


Follow-up Systematic follow-up of 
pupils after they leave 
school 

Provide counseling services 
to former pupils 
Use follow-up information 
as basis for improving 
the educational program 


Research 


Provide for research and 
study of educational 
problems having impor¬ 
tant implications for the 
school program 


Counselors study the situ¬ 
ation to find out what 
problems need to be 
studied, what research 
projects need to be under¬ 
taken, they report find¬ 
ings to principal 
Counselors cooperate with 
the staff in carrying out 
research projects 
Counselors carry on re¬ 
search related to their 
work as counselors 
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Major Activity Specific Projects Role of the Guidance Pi ogram 

Cooperating Get acquainted with Counselors are constantly 

with home parents alert for methods of im- 

and Get acquainted with em- proving home, school, 

community ployers and community and community relation- 

agencies ships. They assist the 

Help to coordinate home, staff to carry on activi- 

school, and community ties designed to promote 
efforts in the school cooperation among these 

three 


Providing Help pupils to learn how to Counselors devise ways for 
pupil help themselves securing pupil partici- 

participation Provide opportunities for pation m the guidance 
pupils to participate program 

Counselors cooperate with 
the staff in implementing 
the program of pupil 
participation 


Locating Locate and learn how to Counselors make a study 

resources use community resources of the resources available 

and making Learn techniques for mak- and report findings to 

referrals mg proper referrals principal 

Learn how to follow up on Counselors make direct re¬ 
referrals made ferrals in connection with 

Secure the cooperation of counseling 

community agencies and Counselors help acquaint 
oigamzations teachers with resources 

available 

Counselors acquaint them¬ 
selves with the resources 
on the staff and make 
referrals to them 

Counselors make referrals 
to teachers 

Counselors cooperate with 
the staff in devising 
methods for utilizing all 
community and staff 
resources 
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Summary ' 

The guidance program must become an integral part of the 
program of the school It depends for its success upon the interest 
and the cooperation of the entire staff Each school must, therefore, 
consider carefully the role of the guidance program m that school. 
Adequate time must be allowed for the entire staff to plan together 
regarding the purpose and place of this service m the school pro¬ 
gram Three important responsibilities must be met direct coun¬ 
seling to pupils, research and study, and cooperative services to 
the entire staff The possibility of securing this type of organization 
depends upon the leadership ability of the administrator and the 
working relationships of the counselors with pupils, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and community agencies 
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Chapter 2 organizing the 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of giving 
adequate attention to the organization and administration of 
the guidance program. The school administrator who lacks training 
and experience in this important function should proceed with the 
utmost care in developing a guidance program in his school. It is 
essential that he recognize himself as a key person, since the 
program’s organization and administration will determine its 
growth and its effectiveness. 

Basic Concepts 

The guidance program must be organized in terms of certain 
desires, attitudes, and beliefs on the part of all members of the 
school staff. The suggestions given below will serve to illustrate 
the importance of these points of view m determining the form 
of organization to be followed in the school 

1. The guidance program should be organized so that it makes 
the maximum contribution to the entire school program It 
should contribute to the improvement of almost every 
activity represented in the school’s total educational program. 

2. The guidance program should be organized to provide 
ample time for competent individual counseling 

3. The guidance program should assist in the coordination of 
school, home, and community resources that contribute to 
the development of boys and girls. 

4. The guidance program should be organized to provide those 
needed services which supplement the regular offerings of 
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the school. These services might include placement, follow-up 
testing, provision of occupational and training information, 
and many other related services. 

Each school must develop for itself the basic concepts around 
which the guidance program is to be organized It is important 
that the development of a guidance program be a cooperative 
undertaking with sufficient time allowed for the staff to formulate 
j point of view on important issues 

■v' }{eed for Careful Administration 

It is essential that every administrator interested in developing 
a guidance program give careful attention to the organizational 
and administrative factors that will condition the effectiveness of 
the resulting program The guidance program is unlike othei 
aspects of the school’s total education program, since 

L It reaches into every grade m the school system and extends 
Its services to pupils after they have left school. 

2. It permeates all the activities of the school and should make 
a desirable contribution to each 

3 Its functions are not identical in all schools; therefore, each 
school system must build its objectives and its organization 
in accordance with the facilities of the school and the needs 
of the pupils. 

4. It involves teachers, parents, employers, and community 

agencies to a greater extent than do the traditional activities 
of the school 

5. It requires a shift of thinking from subjects and subject 
materials to pupils—their needs and problems. 

6. It cannot be adequately developed without adding to the 
cost, thus some budgetary increases are involved 

7. The success of the guidance program is determined largely 

support that it receives from the 
staff. This can be accomplished most effectively through 
in-service training. 


Prtnaples of Organization 

guidance program must result from 
careful planning, it must develop gradually from a relatively small 
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beginning The need for developing the program in harmony with 
administrative policies of the school suggests that certain principles 
of organization be followed. 

1. The school administrator must take the leadership in the 
development of the guidance program and must assume the 
responsibility for continually improving the program. 

2. The objectives and functions of the guidance program 
should harmonize with those of the total educational 
program of the school Thus the guidance program in a 
vocational school would involve a different organizational 
pattern from that of a program in a rural high school 

3. The entire staff of the school must think its way through i 
the role and the organization of the guidance program 
Each teacher must be helped to see the over-all program, 
his contribution to the program, his relationship to the 
functions of other guidance workers. 

4. The purposes and activities of the guidance program should ' 
be clearly defined, and ample attention should be given to 
its place in the school’s educational program 

5. The school’s guidance program should not take over the 
functions and activities of other departments of the school 
program This principle is of the greatest importance In 
many schools, counselors have become clerks, attendance 
officers, supervisors of extracurricular activities, discipli¬ 
narians, health officers, etc. The guidance program should 
encourage the development of these and other similar 
services and should be of assistance to them. It is not, 
however, the purpose of the guidance program to provide 
these services. 

6. Faculty members selected to do work as counselors should | 
be competent to do that kind of work. Success in other 
types of educational activity does not ensure success as a 
counselor Counseling responsibilities should never be 
delegated to an individual to help fill out a teaching load. 

7. Adequate resources must be provided (time, materials,! 
tests, occupational files, films, records) if the guidance 
program-is expected to have some measure of success. 
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8. The guidance program should encompass all schools m the 
system and all grade levels. 

. 9. Counselors should strive to enrich pupil-teacher contacts 
and should make frequent referrals to teachers Studies 
should be constantly carried on to find and to use significant 
pupil-teacher relationships. Pupils should be referred to 
teachers whenever the latter can make a contribution to 
the problem under consideration. 

10 The guidance program should serve to acquaint teachers 
with the practices and techniques that will assist them to 
individualize instruction in accordance with their needs. 

BEFORE BEGINNING 

The initiation or the major improvement of the guidance 
program of the school should be preceded by a careful analysis 
and study of the following questions 

I Does this school system have a reasonable chance to develop 
an effective guidance program^ 

2. Is the development of an adequate guidance program 
recognized to be of sufficient importance so that we should 
concentrate our interests cmd our time? 

This approach is suggested because previous practice has 
indicated the perils and temporary benefits that have resulted 
from hurried attempts to improve the guidance services. Many 
schools have started, but not all have finished Frequently, illogical 
and undesirable practices have developed because the guidance 
program was so hastily “grown.” Many schools have failed to 
build the solid foundation essential to an effective guidance program 

It IS suggested, therefore, that every school staff appraise its 
facilities for developing a guidance program in the light of the two 
questions mentioned above before deciding to attempt such a 
program. The administration of the school must accept responsi¬ 
bility for carrying out a pre-program inventory The superinten¬ 
dent, principals, supervisors, special guidance personnel, and 
teacher representatives should meet to discuss these questions. 
A survey of teacher opinion is very desirable before the decision to 
launch a new program is made The major factors that condition 
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the effectiveness of guidance programs should be carefully 
considered 

A Pre-program Inventory 

The following check list is suggested as a means for determining 
the readiness of the school to develop or improve a guidance 
program It would not be advisable for the school to attempt 
extensive developments in guidance unless many of the following 
items can be answered in the affirmative 

1 Is the administration convinced that additional guidance 
services are needed by pupils in the schooP 

2. Can some staff member be given some time free from other 
duties to “head up” a guidance program^ 

3 Can the schedule be arranged so that some teacher- 
counselors will have time for individual counseling (at least 
one hour daily for each 100 pupils)^ 

4. Can a minimum testing program and a system of cumu¬ 
lative records and other necessary supplies and materials 
be provided'' 

5. Are administrators and teachers willing to devote consid¬ 
erable time and effort to the development of the guidance 
program^ 

6 Is the majority of the faculty interested in the development 
of a guidance program? 

7. Are the administrators, teachers, and teacher-counselors 
willing to participate m an in-service training program^ 

8. Are the administrators willing to assume responsibility for 
interpreting the guidance program to the school board and 
to community groups^ 

9 Is specialized help (guidance specialists in school or com¬ 
munity, near-by university help, assistance from State 
Department) available to assist in the development of the 
program^ 

10 Can minimum facilities be provided for individual 
counseling^ 

11 Is the school personnel willing to take the time necessary 
to build the program, with the support of the majority of 
the faculty'' 
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12. Is It possible to build the program so that the teachers will 
be helped to improve their teaching activities^ 

13. Will the school staff be willing to think through the role of 
guidance program, assist in setting it up, and give it support 
after it starts? 

14 Is the community ready or can it be interested in supporting 
a guidance program^ 

A careful analysis should be made of the responses to these 
fourteen questions. If most of them can be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, the school is ready to start. If most of the answers are nega¬ 
tive, the administrators should attempt to bring about such changes 
as the responses to this check list indicate to be necessary before 
beginning 

STAGES m DEVELOPMENT 

In the development of an organized program of guidance, 
several stages will be observed A sequenttal and orderly process of 
development is necessary if the ultimate plan is to be successful It 
is neither necessary nor desirable that all schools follow the pattern 
outlined here It may be best m some situations to change the order 
rather markedly These stages of development are suggested in order 
that a rather complete view of the whole process may be visualized 

^Recognition oj Need 

Unless the administration and the members of the staff recog- 
nize the need for an improved program, little can be done This 
I fact suggests that there must be a g uidance readiness befo re the 
I program can be started This readiness should apply to admimstra- 
1 tion, school specialists, teachers, members of the school board, and 
1 at least some people in the community. It is the responsibility ol 
the superintendent to secure the cooperation of the school board 
and to keep them informed of guidance activities. The problem of 
preparing for the improvement of guidance activities in tbe school 
IS discussed in more detail in the section entitled Before Beginning. 

Prehminary Meetings 

The administrator should assume leadership and arrange a 
senes of meetings for considering the entire problem He will invite 
tho^ people mos^rectly concerned This would vary from school 
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to school, but might include principals, supervisors, visiting 
teachers, a representative from the health service, the director of 
vocational education, a representative or director of the present 
guidance staff, and some representatives of the teaching staff He 
should discuss the whole problem with them and attempt to stimu¬ 
late an informal and exploratory discussion 

In many cases the administrator might arrange for subsequent 
meetings with parents, employers, representatives of community 
agencies, and other interested persons. As in previous meetings, he 
will attempt to get suggestions concerning the directions that might 
be taken and a collection of the best ideas and suggestions. 

It may be desirable m some school systems for the principals to 
call their faculties together for the purpose of informing them about 
the proposed program These faculty meetings would serve two 
purposes: to inform the faculties of the problems and programs 
under consideration and to secure from the faculties their ideas 
and proposals 

Pre-organization Committee 

After the administrator has held a series of exploratory meetings, 
he IS ready to eneourage the formation of a temporary organiza¬ 
tion, the nature of which would be influenced by suggestions grow¬ 
ing out of preliminary meetings No two schools would establish 
identical organizations The following suggestions may be helpful 
in establishing the pre-organization committee. 

1. The committee should be system-wide and should include 
representatives of all administrative units 

2. The committee should recognize the fact that it is a tempo¬ 
rary committee and that its purpose is to develop an organiza¬ 
tion to carry on a long-time program. 

3. The committee should not be “loaded” with people favor¬ 
able to the development of a guidance program. 

4. The committee should have administrative representation, 
so that teachers will feel assured of administrative support, 
and so that lines of communication to the administration can 
be kept open. 

The pre-organization committee is concerned with three very 
important responsibilities In the first place, they need to explore 
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and recommend some of the ways in which the organization of a 
guidance program can be undertaken (see section entitled How to 
Begin) In the second place, they will need to enlist the interest and 
support of all staff members by keeping them informed of the com¬ 
mittee’s progress. In the fhird place, they are responsible for sug¬ 
gesting the orgamzation of the staff to carry on the long-time 
development of the guidance program. 

Encouraging Faculty Pariicipalion 

The pre-organization committee will find it desirable to pro¬ 
mote a great deal of faculty discussion and active participation in 
the development of the program. There are several ways in which 
this objective can be attained. 

1. If faculty representation on the pre-organization committee 
comes from the several schools, these representatives can 
report directly to their faculties. 

2 A faculty survey blank might be used to determine (1) 
/ the reaction of teachers to the proposed development of a 
) guidance program, (2) the extent to which each staff member 
^ would like to participate, and (3) questions that staff mem- 
I bers would like to have discussed, relating to the develop¬ 
ment of a guidance program 

3. Joint committees representing all administrative units in the 
system might be established to study problems relating to the 
coordination of guidance functions. 

4. Professional reading materials might be made available to 
teachers. 

5. Faculty members should be encouraged to submit sugges¬ 
tions concerning the pattern of organization for the guidance 
program 

6 A check list might be used to encourage teachers to evaluate 
their present activities that would contribute to the effec¬ 
tiveness of the guidance program 
The pre-organization committee will be interested in the widest 
possible faculty participation. This end will be more easily achieved 
ff toe specific goals of the guidance program are clearly established 
The committee wHl, therefore, find it advantageous to prepare 
frequent reports to the faculty, emphasizing the purposes of the 
program and ways in which each may be achieved 
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The administrator is responsible for encouraging and directing 
a sound process for building the guidance program Since its ulti¬ 
mate success depends upon the support and the understanding of 
all members of the staff, it is necessary and desirable that they 
participate in developing the guidance program An evident 
readiness on the part of the staff and a careful study to ensure 
favorable conditions under which the program may develop are 
necessary precedents. 

The Guidance Council 

The efforts of the pre-organization committee should eventuate 
into a central organization to assist with the implementation of the 
guidance program A guidance council might be employed, and 
It should embrace representatives of all schools m the system, special 
departments and school agencies, administration, and others es¬ 
pecially interested and able to assist with the developing guidance 
program If possible, parents, employers, and pupils should also be 
represented, or at least be asked to meet frequently with the guid¬ 
ance council. The members should be appointed by the superin¬ 
tendent after a careful study of membership possibilities. 

Since the guidance council is concerned with the long-term 
development of the entire program, its activities will be discussed at 
length in the next section An analysis will be made of the specific 
steps that might be taken to ensure the development of an effective 
program. 

Summary of Stages of Development 

The following represents a recasting of the stages a school might 
follow in organizing a more effective guidance program: 

1 Recognition of need for a better program 

2. Series of preliminary, exploratory meetings 

Administrator clears with school board, keeps them informed 
Series of faculty meetings 

3 Pre-organization committee 
Locate beginning possibilities 
Information to the faculty 

4 Encouraging faculty participation 

5. Starting the guidance council 

The program gets started 
fe 
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HOW TO BEGIN 

After a decision has been made to start or to improve the 
guidance program, the staff has the additional question of where and 
haw to get started It is obvious that there is no one best place to begin 
for all schools. However, there may be a best place for a particular 
school. Considerable thought should be given to the first few steps, 
because they largely determine the success of the rest of the pro¬ 
gram 

In the pages following, a number of possible ways for beginning 
the development of a guidance program are suggested 

Survey of Pupil Problems and Needs 

This approach has great promise. The faculty should begin by 
making a study of the problems and needs of pupils in the school. 
This teclinique serves to reveal the guidance services for which 
pupils feel a need, to suggest to teacher-counselors the kinds of 
problems with which they will need to be prepared to give assistance 
and to indicate the types and kinds of community resources that 
will need to be drawn into the guidance program The following 
instrument can be used to secure pupil reactions 

Survey of Pupil Problems^ 

The purpose of this study is to find those problems which confront high- 
school pupils Since you do not sign your name, please answer every ques¬ 
tion frankly In addition to telling how you feel about each of these items, 
you are asked to tell how you think your parents, teachers, and friends feel 
about them. Use the following numbers to indicate the extent of concern 
with each item Be sure to fill m every blank. 

1. Very much of a problem, very eager to obtain mformation and 
help with It 

2. Somewhat of a problem, would like to obtain information and 
help with it 

3. No problem at all, not interested in obtaining mformation or 
help with it 

( ) t Do you want additional information and help in selecting, pre¬ 
paring for, and securing your lifelong work'’ 

( ) a How interested arc your parents m having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

1 Developed by the Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan State 
Llollcge, East Lansing, Mich. ^ 
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( ) b. How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 

help with this problem^ 

( ) c How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 

this problem^ 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help^- 

( ) 2 Do you want additional information and help in selecting the 

best courses for you to take next semester and during the rest of 
your high-school program? 

( ) a How interested are your parents m having you obtain 

help with this problem? 

( ) b How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 

help with this problem? 

( ) c. How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 

this problem? 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help?_ 

( ) 3 Do you want additional information and help in selecting those 
extracurricular activities which are best for you? 

( ) a How interested are your parents m having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

( ) b. How interested are your teachers m having you obtain 

help with this problem? 

( ) c How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 
this problem? 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help?_ 

( ) 4 Do you want additional information and help m those subjects 
with which you are having the greatest difficulty? 

( ) a How interested are your parents m having you obtain 

help with this problem? 

( ) b How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 

help with this problem? 

( ) c How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 

this problem? 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help?_ 

( ) 5 Do you want additional information and help in learning to be¬ 

come a more efficient reader? 

( ) a How interested arc your parents m having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

( ) b. How interested are your teachers m having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

( ) c. How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 

this problem? 

If this is a problem with you, to whom would you go for help?_ 

i ,-i 
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( ) d Do you want further information and help in deciding whether 
or not you should plan to go to college and in selecting a college 
and a field of study’ 

( ) a How interested are your parents in having you obtain 
help with this problem’ 

( ) b. How mterested are your teachers in having you obtain 
help with this problem’ 

( ) c How mterested are your friends (your gang or group) in 
this problem’ 

If this IS a problem with you, h, whom would you go for help’- 

( ) 7. Do you want additional information and help with your personal 
problems’ 

( ) a How interested are your parents in having you obtain 
help with this problem’ 

( ) b How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 
help with this problem’ 

( ) c How mterested are your friends (your gang or group) in 
this problem’ 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help’_ 

( ) 8. Do you want further information and help in finding out how you 
can develop better health’ 

( ) a. How interested are your parents in having you obtain 
help with this problem’ 

( ) b. How mterested are your teachers in having you obtain 
help with this problem’ 

( ) c. How interested are your friends (your gang or group) m 
this problem’ 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help’_ 

( ) 9 Do you want further information and help in learning more about 
yourself (intelligence, interests, abilities, aptitudes, personality, 
present level of achievement)’ 

In which of these factors are you most interested’_ 

( ) a. How interested are your parents m having you obtain 
help with this problem’ 

( ) b. How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 
help with this problem’ 

( ) c How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 
this problem’ 

If this is a problem with you, to whom would you go for help’_ 

( ) 10 Do you want additional information and help in learning how 
to get along with your teachers more effectively’ 

( ) a How interested are your parents in having you obtain 
help wiih this problem? 
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( ) b. How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 
help with this problem^ 

( ) c How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 

this problem^ 

If this is a problem with you, to whom would you go for help^_ 

( ) 11 Do you want additional information and help m learning how 
to get along better with your friends and to build new friendships^ 
( ) a How interested are your parents m having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

( ) b How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 

help with this prob em? 

( ) c How interested are your friends (your gang or group) m 
this problem? 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help?_ 

( ) 12 Do you want additional information and help m learning how 
to get along better with your parents? 

( ) a How interested are your parents in having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

( ) b. How interested are your teachers m having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

( ) c How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 
this problem? 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help?__ 

( ) 13 Do you want additional information and help in building a 
better program of hobbies and recreational interests? 

( ) a How interested are your parents in having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

( ) b How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 
help with this problem? 

( ) c. How interested are your friends (your gang or group) in 
this problem? 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help?_ 

( ) 14. Do you want additional information and help with problems of 
dating, social activities with boys and girls, marriage, and other 
such problems? 

( ) a How interested are your parents m having you obtain 

help with this problem? 

( ) b How interested are your teachers in having you obtain 

help with this problem? 

( ) c How interested are your friends (your gang or group) m 
this problem? 

If this IS a problem with you, to whom would you go for help?__ 
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Additional Information 
How old are you^.—-year's 

In what school year? ( ) Freshman ( ) Sophomore ( ) Junior 

( ) Senior 

Are you a ( ) Boy ( ) GirP 

It is very important that the purpose of this survey of pupil 
problems and needs be properly explained to pupils Their con¬ 
fidence must be won They must be anxious to cooperate if the 
results are to be valid The following suggestions may be helpful 
in working with pupils on this survey 

L Help the pupils to see that the school is really interested in 
them. 

2 Help the pupils understand the purposes of the survey. 

3. Convince the pupils that something will happen as a result 
of the study. 

4. Have the pupils participate in the entire survey process 

5. Set up safeguards to avoid revealing the identity of the pupils 
6 Stress the value of constructive criticism and the importance 

of positive suggestions. 

7. Teachers should not condition the* responses by suggesting 
or implying answers. 

8. Encourage the pupil to be specific. 

9. Help the pupils to understand that it is normal to have 
problems and that almost everyone needs some help. 

The Classroom Approach to the Study of Guidance Needs 

In many schools the most desirable approach is to begin with a 
study of those guidance services which can be carried on by the 
teachers as a regular part of their teaching responsibilities. In the 
employment of this method, attention is directed toward the vital 
role that teachers play, and consideration is given to the improve¬ 
ment of the curriculum and teaching methods in order that the 
school may meet the needs and problems of pupils more effectively 
The staff would consider such topics as 

1. What arc the problems and needs of the pupils? 

2. How can each subject make its maximum contribution^ 

3. What are the services to be rendered by each department? 
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4, How can teachers learn about their pupils^ 

5 What vocational and educational materials can be intro¬ 
duced in each subject^ 

6. How can teachers improve their counseling techniques^ 

7 What pupil problems should be met by classroom teachers? 
Survey blanks such as the following may be used to secure the 
reactions of the teachers 

The Classroom Teacher and the Guidance Program^ 

Please place the correct number Your teaching field_ 

in front of each of the following items' 

3 Veiy much 
2 Much 
1 Somewhat 
0 None 

I Am I acquainted with each of the pupils tn each of my classes'^ 

( ) A Do I know his intelligence ratmg (academic ability)? 

( ) B Do I know his reading ability as measured by standardized read¬ 
ing tests? 

( ) G Am I acquainted with most of the important details of his past 
academic work? 

( ) D Am I acquainted with his parents and his home situation? 

( ) E Am I acquainted with the results of other tests he has taken? 

( ) F Am I acquainted with his own plans for his continued education 

( ) G. Am I acquainted with his vocational plans? 

( ) H Am I acquainted with the pupil’s educational goals (his own 
educational purposes)? 

( ) I Am I acquainted with his likes and dislikes? 

( ) J Am I acquainted with the condition of his health? 

( ) K Am I acquainted with his abihties and his weaknesses? 

( ) L Am I acquainted with his problems and frustrations? 

( ) M Am I acquainted with his social relationships—his friendships— 

his group contacts? 

( ) N Do I know how he spends his leisure time? 

( ) O Do I know about his study habits and study conditions? 

( ) P Do I know about the unusual experiences he has had? 

( ) 0, Do I know what other teachers think about him? 

( ) R Have I helped him become acquainted with each other pupil? 

* Developed by the Institute of Counselmg, Testing and Guidance, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich 
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II, Am I constantly reorganizing my subject and my teaching in view of what 1 
know about my pupils? 

( ) A Am I selecting subject content in terms of the needs, interests, 
and abilities of my pupils^ 

( ) B Am I permitting pupils to participate in the selection of course 
content and the materials to be used? 

( ) G Am I attempting to find many applications to the life problems 
and experiences of pupils? 

( ) D. Am I reorganizing my subject because of information I gather 
about home and community conditions? 

( ) E. Am I permitting a great deal of choice and flexibility so that 
each pupil can find his most worth-while activities? 

( ) F. Am I assisting pupils to develop the “how-to-study” techniques 
necessary m my field? 

( ) G. Am I using the educational resources of the community as a 
part of my class content? 

( ) H Am I making my assignments clearly? 

( ) I Do I help pupds clearly understand the purposes and values of 
my subject? 

( ) J Do I commend pupils for work well done and for serious effort? 

( ) K Am I giving my pupils as much information as possible about 
the world of work? 

( ) L. Am I learning a job skill (other than teaching) so that I can be 
better informed about the working world? 

III. Am I using my subject to provide special services to each pupiP 

( ) A Am I including as much vocational information in my subject 
as possible? 

( ) B, Am I suggesting the vocational possibilities resulting from a 
study of my subject field? 

( ) C. Am I using my subject as a means for teaching good health 
habits? 

( ) D. Am I encouraging each pupil to develop his unique interests and 
abilities through my subject? 

[ ) E. Do I try to solve as many pupil problems as possible through my 
subject? 

, ) F. Am I helping each pupil develop more productive social rela¬ 
tionships and personal friendships? 

) G. Am I using my subject to help pupils with problems that they 
face out of school (grooming, etiquette, poise, ability to write 
letters of application, etc )? 

) H. Am I helping pupils select the courses they should take in my 
subject area? 
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( ) I Do I assist pupils to select their extracurricular activities^ 

( ) J Do I use my subject as an opportunity for pupils to learn tO 
make more intelligent decisions^ 

( ) K Am I using the extracurricular activities to further pupil develop¬ 
ment^ 

IV. Am I attempting to prevent difficulties from developing^ 

( ) A Am I trying to find pupils who are unhappy^ 

( ) B Am I looking for pupds whose attendance record indicates dif¬ 
ficulties worthy of further study!* 

( ) G Am I attempting to find out more about pupils who are always 
late with their work!* 

( ) D Am I trying to locate pupils with evident lack of interest in the 
class!* 

( ) E Am I trying to find pupils whose physical conditions may handi¬ 
cap their schoolwork!* 

( ) F Am I locating pupils who seldom or never succeed in their 
subjects!* 

( ) G Am I locating pupils whose home conditions militate against 
their success m schooP 

( ) H Am I locating pupils in danger of leaving school before gradua¬ 
tion!* 

( ) I Am I locating those quiet pupils who need encouragement and 
social development!* 

( ) J Am I finding some activities tliat the less capable pupils can 
carry successfully!* 

( ) K Am I locating those pupils whose problems arise out of personal 
handicaps (physical defects, poor clothing, foreign tongue, etc )!* 

( ) L Am I locating the more able pupils who are not working up to 
their abilities!* 

( ) M Do I show a personal interest in any pupil who is in trouble!* 

( ) N. Do I try to help other teachers better understand some of the 

pupils with whom I am well acquainted!* 

( ) O. Am I trying to locate and help the pupils handicapped because 
of poor reading ability!* 

V Do I use the guidance resources that are available^ 

( ) A Do I frequently use the school records!* 

( ) B. Do I confer with other teachers about pupils I am attemptmg 

to help!* 

( ) G Do I try to get acquainted with all the parents of my home-room 
group? 

( ) D. Do I try to find better explanations for pupil behavior? 
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( *) E. Have I read materials on guidance and child understanding 
recently? 

( ) F. Have I encouraged other teachers and my principal to develon 
better guidance practices m our schooP 
( ) G Do I make any case studies of my pupils? 

( ) H Do I feel free to ask the counselor for help? 

A Visitation and Observation Approach 

Another approach with considerable promise is one that in¬ 
cludes careful and systematic study of what other schools and agen¬ 
cies are doing Tins type of visitation and observation is usually 
suggestive and stimulating. These visitations might include 

1. Visits to other schools having effective guidance programs, 

2 Visits to business and industrial agencies to observe their 
personnel techniques. This is usually very profitable 

3 Visits to social agencies, mental health centers, children’s 
centers, and other similar organizations 

4 Visits to college and university counseling clinics and other 
guidance projects 

5 Visits to adult counseling agencies 

These visits should be organized carefully and should be 
directed to provide the maximum amount of help for staff members 
^rig^gcd in developing the school’s guidance program. 

The Case-study Approach 

^ This method has not been used sufficiently to determine its 
utility Experience to date would indicate that the case-study 
approach has excellent possibilities In applying this technique, the 
faculty is encouraged to make case studies of pupils who are of 
particular interest to them. These studies are earned on over a 
pCTiod of time, and regular discussional meetings are held to con¬ 
sider the process. Considerable assistance is already available to 
help teachers and administrators in the use of this approach. In 
addition, the following suggestions may prove to be of value 

1 Teachers should select cases m which they are particularly 
interested 

2. The earlier cases should not represent too wide a deviation 
from normal behavior 

3. Much emphasis should be placed on the tools and techniques 
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to be used and learned as tliey fit in with the developing 
case 

4 Ample opportunity should be provided to “staff” the case. 

These discussions are of great importance 
5. Opportunities should be provided for teachers to work 
together on one case. 

The following form has been found useful in encouraging staff 
members to seek significant information about pupils. It is also 
useful as a method of summarizing this basic data 

Case-Study Summary Chart^ 

Use these rating numbers 
0 Very undesirable 
1 Undesirable 

2. Below average 

3. Average 

4. Above average 

5 Good , 

6. Excellent 

1. Hereditary backgiound ( ) 

2. Physical status ( ) 

3. Mental ability ( ) 

4. Family situation ( ) 

5 Economic factor ( ) 

6. Community ( ) 

7 Educational development ( ) 

8 Social personality ( ) 

9 Drive—energy ( ) 

10 Self-understanding ( ) 

Attitude toward own problems, adjusting, self-analysis, etc. 

11. Experiences—work ( ) 

Experiences travel, cultural, community, unusual, disturbing, etc 

12 Cooperativeness ( ) 

13 Strength of abilities and aptitudes ( ) 

14. Flexibility of action ( ) 

Opportunity to be free from restrictions, range of vocational possibil¬ 
ities, number of sources of assistance, etc 

15. Normality of development to date ( ) 

Total scoie____ 

Rating_ 

1 Developed by the InsUtute of Counselm(r, TesUng and Guidance, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing Mich 
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~~tocatmg Weaknesses of the Present Guidance Program 

Schools having a guidance program that needs to be improved 
might begin by attempting to discover the factors that have re¬ 
tarded its development. This approach offers the advantage of 
locating specific areas m which the program needs improvement, 
and it may suggest changes in program organization that will add 
to the effectiveness of the program The following survey blanks is 
suggestive of the more common handicapping factors in guidance 
programs 


Handicapping Factors in the Development of 
Guidance Programs 

Many teachers and administrators have listed the following as handi¬ 
caps to the development of a more effective guidance program m their 
schools Will you cooperate in the location and evaluation of these and 
other handicapping factors'* In this way it may be possible to locate and 
eliminate any adveise conditions to continued development of our guid¬ 
ance program 

Please indicate the importance of these factors by using 
1 Relatively unimportant 2 Of some importance 3 Of great importance 
Sample: (2) The guidance program distracts the work of the other teachers, 

( ) 1. Teachers lack sufficient training and interest in the guidance 
program. 

( ) 2. Subject classes are too large for individualized instruction 
( ) 3, The teacher’s load is too heavy 

( ) 4 Administrators lack sufficient training and interest in guidance 
( ) 5 There is too little time set aside for guidance purposes 
( ) 6. The counselors have too many pupils to care for 
( ) 7 There are too few guidance specialists on our staff 
( ) 8. There is too little pupil participation in the guidance program. 

( ) 9 There is a lack of a definite guidance organization 
( ) 10 The guidance program lacks definite objectives and purposes. 

( ) 11 There is a lack of funds to develop a guidance program 
( ) 12. The parents are uninterested and do not cooperate 
( ) 13 The community is uninterested and does not cooperate 
( ) 14. Teachers have too little part in determining the curriculum 
and the rest of the school offering 
( I There are too many maladjusted teachers 
( ) 16. The school program is too mflexible and too rigid 

Devdoped by thcTnstitute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich, 
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( ) 17 
( ) 18 
( ) 19 
( ) 20 
( ) 21 

( ) 22 
( ) 23 
( ) 24 
( ) 25 

( ) 26 
( ) 27 

( ) 28 
( ) 29 
( ) 30 

( ) 31 
( ) 32 
( ) 33 
( ) 34 . 
( ) 35 
( ) 36 

( ) 37 
( ) 38 
( ) 39 
( ) 40 
( ) 41 
( ) 42 
( ) 43 
( ) 44 


There are too many administrative details to be cared for 
The teachers do not cooperate with each other 
The record system is inefTective. 

The testing program is inadequate and ineffective 

There is too little provision for atypical children (slow learners, 

handicapped, bright). 

The school has no follow-up program 

There is too little emphasis on the orientation program 

Our school IS loo small to have a good guidance program. 

Our school IS too overcrowded and has inadequate physical 
facilities 

Counselors change their advisory groups too frequently 
Counselors give too much of their time to atypical and discipline 
cases 

There is too little provision for postgraduates 

Not enough guidance materials are provided 

There are too many interruptions during class and counselmg 

periods. 

The school organization is too complex and cumbersome 

There are no placement facilities in school or community 

There are too many outside agencies competing for pupils’ time. 

There is lack of cooperation from the board of education 

There are too many older teachers on the staff 

There are too many young and inexperienced teachers on the 

staff 

There is too little clerical assistance 

The home rooms in our school are ineffective 

Insufficient time is allowed for conferences with parents. 

There are too many extracurricular activities 

There are too few extracurricular activities 

Teachers do not get together to discuss their common problems 

Politics and other influences are controlling the school 

(others) 


An Over-all School Study 

An analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the entire school 
has proved to be a valuable approach in the few schools that have 
begun m this way. The faculty, students, and parents survey the 
entire school program This study usually shows the need for an 
expansion of the guidance program. The survey attempts to locate 
and describe the present program of guidance services and te 
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indicate new areas of guidance needs This approach has at least 
two advantages (1) it pleases the faculty to find that many fine 
projects are already being carried on, and (2) the survey suggests 
many additional services that should be incorporated in the school 
program 

An indirect approach such as this makes it easier to secure 
faculty support in improving the guidance program Furthermore, 
the resulting guidance program is related to already evident needs, 
it is related to the rest of the school program and consequently 
does not become a “fifth wheel ” This approach has much to 
recommend it. 

Beginning with a Study of Guidance Tools 

Many schools have started their guidance programs through a 
study of tests and records In almost all cases this approach was 
used because the administrator felt that the testing program or the 
record system needed improvement In very few cases does this 
interest grow spontaneously from the faculty. This approach has 
several serious disadvantages- 

1 It places the emphasis on a tool rather than on service to the 
pupils 

2 It leads to an exaggerated importance of the tool under 
consideration 

3. Teachers begin to associate guidance with more testing or 
more record keeping or more detail. 

There are some schools, however, that may be in a position to 
use this approach to advantage 

Starting with the Counseling of One Group 

It is assumed that this method of beginning, which has real 
promise, will be attempted only in schools having a skilled coun¬ 
selor to direct the work of inexperienced counselors. The staff 
decides to start the program with the incoming freshmen They 
then concentrate on that level and attempt to do the best possible 
job. The following year, the first counselors move along with their 
group into the sophomore class. In each case, a year is provided to 
prepare additional counselors. The following diagram illustrates 
this approach. 
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Tear 

Classes 

Counselors 

1947 

Fieshman 

A—B 

1948 

Freshman 

G—D 


Sophomore 

A—B 

1949 

Freshman 

E—F 


Sophomore 

G—D 


Junior 

A—B 

1950 

Freshman 

G—H 


Sophmore 

E—F 


Junior 

G—D 


Senior 

A—B 


Meeting Obvious Needs 

In some schools it may seem desirable to begin with an obviously 
needed service For instance, no placement facilities may be avail¬ 
able to the pupils The guidance program is then started by es¬ 
tablishing a placement service This method of beginning has one 
particular advantage—something begins to move immediately The 
disadvantages, which are more numerous, are these- the program 
begins on a piecemeal basis, the faculty has not studied the prob¬ 
lems and needs of the pupils; and no provision is made for the con¬ 
tinuous development of the guidance program. 

Learning about Guidance 

Another beginning approach has been that of encouraging the 
faculty to read and study professional materials available in the 
field of guidance This approach has been very popular—largely 
because of the ease of directing it and because the leadership did 
not know how to provide better methods of securing faculty in¬ 
terest. In the writers’ opinion, this method holds little promise It is 
useful as a device after the program has started and at the time 
teachers have uncovered specific problems with which they would 
like to have help. 

This method of beginning a guidance program might be made 
quite effective if it were based on an in-service training program for 
staff members Many teachers enroll in extension courses offered 
in their home communities by near-by colleges and universities. 
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The administrator might encourage teachers to request that a basic 
course in guidance be offered by some institution that can or does 
provide extension work in the local community Frequently such a 
course will arouse sufficient interest in guidance to provide excellent 
faculty readiness for beginning the development of a guidance 
program in the local school system. 

The Research or Survejy Approach 

Another profitable way to begin is one that includes using 
research projects as the opening wedge. In this way the faculty 
works together on a common research project. The nature of the 
study would be determined by conditions in the local situation. 
Some of the possible projects are 

1. A survey of occupational and educational resources of the 
community 

2. A study of the pupils who drop out before graduation 

3. A survey of what employers want and what reactions they 
have toward the products of the school 

4. A follow-up study 

5. A study of the interests and desires of the parents relative to 
the school program 

This approach is a very desirable one. 

Summary 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of the 
start that is made in developing or improving a guidance program. 
Eleven possible approaches have been suggested. Each school staff 
must decide for itself which approach or which combination of 
approaches will be most helpful in that school situation It is 
important 

1. That the staff have a chance to decide on the approaches to be 
used 

2. That every staff member have a part to play in the approach 
that is used 

3. That the method used begin with the problems and needs of 
the teachers and pupils 
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4. That all teachers begin with some phase of the program that 
is of concern to them and related to their regular activities 

5 That theory and practice be learned together 

6 That time be provided so that this study can be carefully 
and effectively carried out 

Of the eleven possible places to begin the guidance program 
that have been presented, all can be used to advantage in some 
schools; but each staff must decide the most appropriate devices 
to use in its particular school setting The possible approaches are 

1. A survey of pupil problems and needs 

2. A study of the guidance possibilities of the regular classes 

3. A program of visitation and observation in other places 

4. The use of the case study 

5 A survey of the factors that may be handicapping proper 
development of the guidance program 

6. An over-all school study to determine strengths, weaknesses, 
needs, and possibilities 

7 A study of guidance tools and techniques 

8 The establishment of a program of guidance services for one 
group or grade of pupils 

9. A beginning with an obvious need or a service that must be 
rendered to pupils 

10 A study of the literature and the materials in the field of 
guidance or, preferably, an in-service training program 

11. A research approach—to begin the guidance program with a 
study of a service to be rendered, a study of the community, 
a follow-up of previous pupils, a survey of employer’s atti¬ 
tudes 

All the approaches listed are useful and can be successfully 
employed. The administrator, guidance director, guidance com¬ 
mittee or any others charged with leadership responsibility, should 
study all these possibilities. In view, then, of their own situation 
they are ready to make recommendations to the faculty, 

ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

If all the preceding steps have been followed, the administrator 
and the staff now face the problem of developing a specific organiza- 
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tion to carry on the guidance services It has already been pointed 
out that there are two very important aspects to these services: 

1. Direct counseling with pupils 

2 Assistance to the entire facul ty 

These organizational aspects apply to the small as well as to 
the large school The administrative setup must provide for the 
carrying on of both these functions They are as important in a 
school of fifty pupils as in a school of five hundred A pattern of 
organization for the guidance program in a school system is sug¬ 
gested in Chart I, and a guidance organization for a single schooj 
in Chart 11 

A Guidance Council 

In order that coordination and stimulation be provided in 
developing a system-wide program, a central guidance council is 
suggested. This council would be advisory to the administration. 
It would be unwise to create an authoritarian relationship of the 
council to the several schools 

A city-wide coordinator of guidance is suggested in Chart I 
He would be directly responsible to the superintendent of schools 
and would work out from the central office Within the individual 
schools, he operates in an advisory capacity He would usually 
serve as chariman of the guidance council and be its executive 
officer The coordinator of guidance is available to help the ele¬ 
mentary school principal-counselors or their teachers He would 
also be available to assist the counselors and the teachers in the 
senior high school In addition, his duties would include the en¬ 
couragement and the direction of much of the research and neces¬ 
sary study The guidance council would sponsor many types of in- 
service training activities The guidance coordinator would have an 
active part to play in these projects 

The guidance council has the following features: 

1. It has administrative representation from all levels in the 
system 

2. It would be difficult to have all the high-school counselors 
serve on the council. It is suggested that they rotate, so that 
all would serve at some timp 
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3 The persons from the special school services would vary 
from school to school, but they might include representation 
from the health department, the visiting teacher, the place- 

A GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION FOR A SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Advisory relationship 

Chart I 


ment officer, the coordinator, etc. Again, these representa¬ 
tives should be rotated, so that all the departments would 
have an opportunity to be represented on the council. 
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4 The classroom teachers are represented 

5. In some schools the size of the council should be increased; in 
order that more counselors and more departmental and class¬ 
room representation might be achieved. 

6. Parents, employers, pupils, and representatives from com¬ 
munity agencies should be mvited to meet frequently with 
the council. 


,, GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION FOR A SINGLE SCHOOL 



-Lines of aulhorify 

---Advisory relationship 

Chart II 

In addition to the central guidance council, it may be desirable 
to have guidance committees established in each of the schools. The 
organization and the personnel of this committee would be some¬ 
what similar to those of the central guidance council. 

Elementary-school Organization 

In the elementary school the responsibility for guidance services 
is centralized in each teacher. He is the agent responsible for guid- 
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ance services for his group of pupils. He is directly responsible to 
the principal and should be able to secure assistance from him 

The principal of the elementary school has been delegated the 
over-all responsibility for the guidance program His responsi¬ 
bilities include 

1. Administering and developing the program 

2. Helping teachers become more able to care for their groups 

3. Helping teachers with pupils referred to the principal by a 
teacher 

4. Carrying out an m-service training program for the members 
of the staff 

5. Coordinating home and community contacts 

6 Working with the central guidance eouncil 

7 Using the resources of the guidance coordinator 

8. Supervising the functioning of records, counseling, parental 
consultation, etc. 

It should be noted that no specialized guidance personnel are 
indicated in addition to the principal. This point of view is basic 
to the entire organization It is felt that 

1. In a school of 425 pupils it should be possible for the principal 
to carry these responsibilities. 

2 The addition of another counselor would tend to encourage 
the principal to shift administrative responsibility for the 
guidance program 

3. There are serious disadvantages m the placement of a 
counselor between principal and teachers 

4 The emphasis of the guidance organization should be 
placed upon the improvement of the practices carried on by 
principals and teachers. 

5. The typical school system cannot afford the addition of such 
specialists. 

6. No guidance program can be developed without the support 
and leadership of the principal. 

This pattern of organization assumes that the principals of all 
the elementary schools either are able or are educable so that they 
can become able to serve as guidance coordinators, each for his 
own school It also assumes that a major part of the principals’ 
responsibilities normally fall within the guidance area. If some of the 
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principals are not able to handle these responsibilities, a reasonable 
part of the in-service training emphasis should be placed on pro¬ 
viding training for those who need it. 

Senior High School 

In the senior high school, special counselors are provided This 
form of organization is suggested because 

1. The problems and needs of the pupils are becoming in¬ 
creasingly specialized, and much more informative help 
must be provided. 

2. More competent individual counseling can be provided. 
It IS possible to select a few counselors from the large staff 

3. Recognition is given to the maturity of the pupils and to 
their desire to get away from dependence upon a home-room 
teacher or any other similar unit. 

The organizational chart suggests that eight counselors be 
selected. Unless it is possible to maintain a high level of competence, 
it might be desirable in some schools to select fewer counselors and 
to give them more time for individual counseling The organization 
and the work of these counselors is characterized by the following: 

1. Each counselor is responsible for a group of pupils at a 
grade level 

2. Each counselor has one hour daily to be devoted to individual 
counseling. 

3. Each counselor would stay with the same group of pupils for 
four years. 

4. Each counselor has some regular teaching responsibilities 

5. An attempt is made to schedule the counselor’s teaching 
responsibilities in such a way that he has his counselees in 
class. 

6. The school is attempting to move in the direction of an inte¬ 
grated or block-scheduling or core curriculum, in order that 
the counselor may have the same group for a large block of 
time and have important teaching relationships with them 

7. The counselors serve on almost all the regular committees 
of the school, in order that they may be of maximum service 
in improving the entire program of the school. 

8. The counselors are available to assist teachers and to work 
with them on cases referred to them by the teachers. 
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9. The cumulative records are kept in the offices of the coun¬ 
selors. 

10. The counselors are constantly sending out information about 
pupils to the teachers. 

11. The counselors work with teachers in the improvement of 
the record system, the testing program, the program for 
furnishing occupational and educational information, and 
other cooperative projects of that kind. 

A Small School Organizes 

Since most of the schools in the country are small schools, it 
seems advisable to consider their problems Such a school is not 
able to support a full-time counselor or any other type of specialist 
These small schools have, however, the same need of providing pupils 
with adequate individual counseling and providing assistance to the 
faculty There are several ways in which these schools might meet 
their difficulties 

1. The principal can take over the responsibilities of counselor. 

2. One teacher can be selected and given some training as a 
counselor. 

3. The school might cooperate with some other schools and 
together they might employ a full-time counselor 

4. Since the vocational teachers already have some time for 
individual counseling, they might help by taking over more 
guidance responsibilities 

5 The school might reorganize its curriculum and provide 
many of the guidance services through an enlarged academic 
unit This approach has considerable merit. 

Summary 

The exact pattern of organization for the school or the school 
system must be worked out by the members of the local staff 
In this section, principles have been suggested that can be used as 
a guide for the development of tire organization The final organiza¬ 
tion should be preceded by ample faculty discussion and agreement 

Only one schematic arrangement has been presented It can 
be contracted to fit the small school and expanded to fit the large 
school system. The basic principles of organization are the same 
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in either situation. It is always important to build the guidance 
program on sound principles of school administration. 
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Chapter j the personnel of 

THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


iHE development and operation of the guidance program are 
functions of the entire school staff While the responsibilities and 
duties may fall more heavily upon some members of the staff, the 
participation of all is essential to the success of the program. 
Though the task of administering and supervising the activities of 
the program may be shared by the principal and the head counselor, 
its total effectiveness depends to an immeasurable degree upon the 
performance of every other staff member Guidance activities are 
inseparably related to many other activities in the educational 
program, and the quality of one is almost certain to affect the quality 
of the others Moreover, the activities usually identified with the 
guidance program are inseparably bound together by purpose, and 
ineffective achievement in one aspect of the program affects the entire 
program An examination of the duties and responsibilities of the 
school personnel will reveal the major functions of each and indicate 
the interdependence of staff members in the guidance program 

Line and Staff Relationships 

It is difficult to conceive of any member of the school staff as 
being entirely free from some guidance responsibilities. One might 
find defensible the opinion that even members of the custodial staff 
could be considered as having certain guidance responsibilities. 
Indeed, if custodians were trained to observe and report significant 
pupil attitudes and behavior, counselors would soon come to recog¬ 
nize them as a valuable source of information 

In no part of the school program should there be a closer work- 
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ing relationship between line and staff oflScers than in the guidance 
program Many of its activities entail line and staff participation, 
with action initiated by one and drawing the other into the process 

Identity and Duties of Line Officers 

Line officers will be recognized as those persons who have major 
administrative or supervisory duties in the school The principal, 
assistant principal, deans, director of admissions, head counselor, 
and other similar functionaries are usually regarded as line officers 
These persons are concerned primarily with duties and responsi¬ 
bilities that contribute directly to the administration and super¬ 
vision of the school’s total educational program. However, line 
officers may, and frequently do, perform staff functions, while 
staff officers assume line functions less frequently. The emphasis 
that the guidance program places upon the importance of pupils 
and their needs has tended to obscure in many respects the line of 
demarcation between line and staff officers. 

The guidance point of view has brought the pupil and his 
problems to the fore and placed upon line as well as upon stafl 
officers the responsibility for assisting pupils to secure meudmum 
benefit from the school program, with increasing disregard for 
traditional lines of school organization. For instance, the school 
registrar pays less attention to his responsibility for assigning pupils 
to classes with a view to distribuUng the teaching load equitably 
among teachers He now regards himself as a director of admissions, 
whose responsibility it is to assist pupils to secure subject and 
curricular placements in line with individual needs and abilities. 

The head counselor no longer serves to direct the guidance 
program alone, he accepts responsibility for rendering service to 
staff members and for counseling with pupils Moreover, he makes 
case studies, assists teachers and counselors, prepares occupational 
materials, assists the librarian to secure guidance materials, and 
has frequent contacts with the pupils. Like other line officers in the 
pupil-centered school, the head counselor assumes a variety of 
functions similar to those of line officers. 

Identity and Duties of Staff Officers 

Staff officers may be identified as those persons in the school 
w o are directly responsible for services to pupils. Counselors, 
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teachers, teacher-counselors, librarian, department heads, dentist, 
physician, and other similar functionaries are staff officers Usually 
staff officers have only minor administrative or supervisory duties, 
and those are delegated by the principal In-staff relationships are 
more pronounced m the guidance program than are those among 
line officers This situation grows out of the fact that the primary 
function of staff officers is that of directly serving the needs of pupils. 
Since the problems, plans, and choices of pupils are closely related 
to instruction, to mental and physical health, and to the use of the 
school’s educational facilities, the needs of a single pupil may cut 
across lines of responsibility of two or more staff officers 

The participation, support, and cooperation of staff officers 
will be a determining factor in the success of the guidance program. 
The extent to which the guidance program meets the needs of 
pupils will depend upon staff services. Certainly the principal will 
need to designate a staff member to head up the program, and 
definite counseling duties must be assigned other staff members, 
but these persons cannot carry on an effective guidance program 
without the assistance of all other staff members. 

Responsibilities of the Principal 

One of the tasks that the principal may encounter in the or¬ 
ganization of the guidance program is that of arranging the school 
schedule to allow time for carrying on guidance activities Teaching 
schedules are frequently heavy, the length of the school day is 
inflexible, and frequently the administration is unable to add 
extra personnel to assist with the program The principal should 
recognize that counseling and other guidance activities are an 
integral part of the school program Attempts to provide for these 
activities outside the daily schedule have met with failure. 

While the principal cannot delegate his responsibility for pro¬ 
viding encouragement and support of staff members in their 
guidance acbvities, he will need to designate one staff member to 
head up the program Much of the work of coordinating the pro¬ 
gram can be assigned to a member of the staff, leaving the principal 
free to assume administrative control of the program. The staff 
member placed in charge is better able to treat this responsibility 
as a major one and thus may be led to secure additional training 
that will enable him to provide more effecbve leadership m the 
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program. Certainly this person should have the sympathetic sup¬ 
port and active assistance of the principal in organizing the ac¬ 
tivities of the program, setting up objectives, and obtaining the 
assistance of other staff members in making the program one of 
real service to pupils 

The principal has the administi'ative authority required for 
providing many of the facilities needed Procurement of cumulative 
record forms, offices for counselors, and other necessary supplies 
and facilities must be authorized by the administrator Without 
these, the guidance program can neither begin nor develop. 

The encouragement that the principal must give to staff mem¬ 
bers as they carry out their respective guidance functions cannot be 
supplied by any other person in the school. Certain key persons 
in the program will need to secure additional training if they are to 
function effectively Training in the basic purposes and functions 
of the program for all staff members will be desirable The task of 
encouraging staff members to seek on-campus training and also 
that of arranging in-service training for staff members belong to 
the principal 

Certain definite functions will need to be assigned to several 
staff members It may be desirable to place one person in charge 
of the testing program, another may be charged with supervising 
the keeping of records; others must assume responsibility for 
counseling These assignments can be made only by the principal. 
The vai lability of training, experience, and interest in guidance 
among staff members will suggest that certain ones are better 
qualified to do one task or another, and the effectiveness with 
which each operates will reflect upon the leadership and judgment 
exercised by the principal. He should be fully aware of the truth of 
the statement that more guidance programs atrophy as a result of 
indifference or inadequate leadership on the part of principals 
than for any other reason 

Responstbihltes of the Head Counselor 

The staff member who serves in the capacity of head counselor 
shares responsibility with the principal for the success of the guid¬ 
ance program. It is his job to assist m organizing and supervising 
t c program and to weave its services into the total educational 
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program of the school. The guidance program that is allowed to 
separate itself from the school program and become a “super¬ 
structure” in the school will lose much of its value as a service to 
pupils. 

The head counselor is the coordinator and trouble shooter of 
the whole range of guidance services He should possess a higher 
degree of training than other members of the staff and should be 
prepared to counsel with special cases, to provide leadership, and 
to assist staff members to carry out their functions in the program 
He must be familiar with professional materials that will contribute 
to the effectiveness of other staff members, with occupational and 
educational information materials needed by pupils, with special¬ 
ized techniques, and with community resources 

The head counselor should be prepared to assist with the in- 
service training of the staff He needs to be skilled m locating, 
assembling, and interpreting significant data about pupils, assist¬ 
ing teachers to recognize, observe, and report significant pupil 
behavior and attitudes, conducting follow-up studies, and com¬ 
munity occupational surveys, and carrying on research studies 
that have particular reference to the evaluation of the guidance 
program While it is not imperative that the head counselor have 
the training and experience required for performing all these 
functions at the time of his appointment, it is important that he 
recognize the magnitude of his responsibility and that he be eager 
to qualify himself for his position through training and experience 

Responsibilities of the Counselois 

In small schools where there is only one counselor, he might 
perform many of the duties suggested above as belonging to the 
head counselor Perhaps some of these duties would not be required 
in a small school In all schools, however, the counselor, with the 
assistance of teachers and other staflf members, should assemble the 
individual inventories of all counselees As has been previously 
stated, data about pupils serve as the foundation of the guidance 
program. Without them there can be no counseling worthy of the 
name A separate file or folder should be provided for each coun- 
selee, so that data concerning him can be kept m an orderly and 
accessible manner. The counselor whose desk is a mass of unas- 
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sembled bits of data about counselees is likely to sacrifice the con¬ 
fidence of the pupils whom he proposes to assist 

It goes without saying that the major responsibility of the 
counselor is counseling He should keep regular hours for this 
function; in order that counselees may be assured of help when 
they need it. He should discourage any attempt to utilize his time 
in activities that do not involve his services as a counselor or con¬ 
tribute directly to the value of them. In no connection is the ad¬ 
monition, “Take care of your business, and your business will 
take care of you,” more appropriate than in the case of the coun¬ 
selor The counselor who fails to resist every effort to make him the 
school’s handy man is rendering a disservice to his counselees. 

The counselor is responsible for assisting counselees to progress 
in the next opportunity Lilcewise, he follows up each placement to 
determine if a satisfactory adjustment is made by the counselee 
While he may not be able to follow up all school-leavers, he can 
profit by keeping in touch with former counselees m an attempt to 
evaluate his own services as a counselor 

Responsibilities oj Classroom Teachers 

The classroom teacher occupies a strategic position in the 
guidance program through daily contacts with pupils. He can 
contribute more than any other staff member to the appreciation 
of the pupils for the services of the guidance program By empha¬ 
sizing these services in his daily classes and by arousing in pupils 
the desire to avail themselves of the counseling service, he can 
make an inestimable contribution to the success of the guidance 
program. Class activities offer an excellent medium for assisting 
pupils to discover their assets and limitations and to recognize their 
significance in terms of educational and vocational planning 

The classroom teacher is the sponsor of many cocurricular 
activities that offer training and exploratory opportunities for 
pupils. Coupled with a knowledge of the occupational and edu¬ 
cational implications of school subjects, these activities can provide 
training and tryout experiences for many pupils The daily associa¬ 
tion of the classroom teacher with pupils affords him an opportunity 
to observe attitudes, behavior, and special abilities that are essential 
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to an understanding of the individual The teacher who develops 
skill in observing and reporting these things to counselors is an 
invaluable member of the guidance staff. 

While the teacher is not assigned definite time or responsibility 
for counseling, he is frequently called upon by pupils for assistance 
with their problems Certainly the teacher should never avoid the 
privilege of assisting pupils, even though the school may have ample 
counseling services Pupil problems that require specialized in¬ 
formation or treatment should be referred to a counselor, even 
though the teacher may be familiar with the community agency 
that will ultimately need to be called upon The need for operating 
the guidance program m accordance with a systematic plan dic¬ 
tates that counselors be charged with the responsibility for referral 
of pupils to outside agencies 

Classroom teachers should accept responsibility for assisting 
with the gathering, assembling, and keeping up to date of school 
records that contain data necessary for effective counseling They 
should be thoroughly familiar with the offerings of the curriculum 
and with the opportunities that it offers to pupils They should know 
the functions and objectives of the activities in the cocurncular 
program and how each might serye the needs of a particular pupil 
The guidance program cannot be effective without the full co¬ 
operation of the majority of the teachers m the school. Their services 
are indispensable in assisting pupils to orient themselves to the 
school, to locate sources of educational and occupational informa¬ 
tion, and to meet a variety of personal problems. The services of 
teachers are essential in conducting career days, college days, and 
follow-up studies, as well as many other activities of the guidance 
program 

Responsibilities of the Home-room Teacher 

The contributions that the home-room teacher may make to 
the guidance program are contingent upon several factors, over 
which the teacher has little control. These are factors that are 
inherently administrative in character. The home-room teacher in 
most schools is a classroom teacher who serves also as a home-room 
sponsor. In general, the home-room teacher may serve the guid- 
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ance program in much, the same areas as does the classroom teacher 
if the administrative plan for the home-room organization provides 
the proper setting The factors that condition the contribution of 
the teacher through the home room are the following 

1. Tlie length and frequency of the home-room period Obviously, a 
fifteen-minute period affords insufficient time for using the 
home room as an orientation or other similar device in the 
school. On the other hand, lengthy daily home-room periods 
require more time for program preparation than is available 
to the teacher, with the result that the period becomes one 
for study 

2. The purposes of the home room Many schools have a home-room 
period that is an administrative convenience devoted to 
checking attendance, making announcements, selling tickets 
to school affairs, etc A home room of this kind provides 
no opportunity for the teacher to carry on activities related 
to the guidance program. 

3 Provision of planned programs for the home room. Some schools 
assign to a staff member responsibility for preparing pro¬ 
grams for the home room If carefully planned programs 
are prepared for home-room teachers and if sufficient, but 
not too much, time is allowed for carrying them out, the 
home room may be effectively used to provide pupils with 
some educational, occupational, and orientation information. 

4. The administrator's concept of guidance The administrator who 
proposes to use the home room for counseling purposes lacks 
an understanding of the nature and functions of counseling 
Counseling implies a private interview between the counselor 
and the counseleej therefore, there can be no such thing as 
group counseling,” or counseling of an individual in the 
presence of other pupils. The administrator who proposes 
to use the home room as a place for a “guidance period” is 
likewise inviting disappointment. The reader has only to 
stand unobtrusively m the halls of a school that has a 
guidance period to overhear the uncomplimentary remarks 
of pupils concerning it One counselor remarked concern- 
ttig guidance periods, “It is just like telling a counselee to 
sit down and prepare to be guided ” 
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Responsibilities of th£ Librarian 

The contribution that the librarian should make to the guidance 
program requires that he be familiar with the functions and ob¬ 
jectives of the program. In a very significant way the library rivals 
the counselor’s office as a facility of the guidance program Only 
through acquaintance with the services of the program can the 
librarian be prepared to assist pupils to locate and make preliminary 
interpretations of guidance materials in the library 

The librarian must secure and arrange materials in the library 
in order that they will be attractively accessible to pupils. Usually 
the responsibility for discovering new sources of printed materials, 
visual aids, charts, and diagrams falls upon the librarian, as does 
the task of devising an occupational shelf, space for college, uni¬ 
versity, trade and business school catalogues, and a filing system 
for unbound occupational and training information Counselors 
and teachers must depend upon the librarian to inform them of new 
guidance materials added to the hbrary, so that they may keep 
pupils properly informed concerning these materials. 

The librarian should make the library a workshop for pupils 
who are in need of information about occupational, educational, 
and training information, and should be able to guide their selection 
of books on study habits, personality development, job getting, and 
other similar subjects. He should be sufficiently familiar with the 
titles and the content of guidance materials in the library to offer 
adequate assistance to pupils in choosing materials to meet indi¬ 
vidual needs. 


Responsibilities of Vocational-subject Teachers 

Teachers of vocational agriculture, home economics, trades and 
industries, distributive occupations, and other vocational subjects 
are in a strategic position to assist with the development and con¬ 
tinuous improvement of the guidance program The major contri¬ 
butions that vocational teachers should make to the program are 
these: 

1 Assisting classroom teachers to develop improved techniques 
for disseminating occupational and training information related to 
their respective subjects. Vocational teachers usually have had 
experience in acquainting pupils with materials related to the 
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occupational fields in which they teach. Through group meetings 
and individual conferences with other staff members, vocational 
teachers can contiibute to the effectiveness of the guidance service 
by sharing their knowledge of workable practices and techniques 
for disseminating to pupils information about occupational and 
training opportunities related to the nonvocational subjects offered 
in the school. 

2. Assisting teachers to gather, assemble, and interpret those 
data about pupils which effective teachers need to have at hand. 
The aim of every teacher is individualized instruction—instruction 
consonant with the abilities, aptitudes, and interests of every pupil 
Moreover, teachers are frequently called upon by pupils to assist 
them with educational, vocational, and personal problems and 
choices. Professional integrity demands that such assistance to pupils 
be attempted only in the light of personal data that bear upon the 
making of logical choices and decisions The placement function of 
vocational teachers has led them to recognize the need for develop¬ 
ing certain techniques for gathermg, assembling, and interpreting 
personal data about pupils Frequently the vocational teacher will 
have more than ordinary skill in the administration and interpre¬ 
tation of vocational interest and aptitude tests. 

3 Assisting with the in-service training of teacher-counselors. 
Counseling is an essential function of vocational teachers Since 
vocational subjects are designed to prepare pupils for earning a 
living, the vocational teacher should possess a degree of competence 
in counseling. Every responsibility of the vocational teacher, from 
the selection of vocational pupils to the carrying out of follow-up 
studies of former pupils, requires that he be familiar with guidance 
practices and techniques. His daily practice in counseling with his 
own pupils makes him a key person in the in-service training of staff 
members to take their places in the guidance program. 

4 Assisting administrators and teachers in developing and 
operating a school placement program Increasing recognition of 
the value of work experience as an educational activity emphasizes 
the need for school placement services Since placement is a regular 
function of the vocational teacher, he is especially qualified to aid 
with the establishment of an organized program of placement 
services. Moreover, he will be acquainted with many placement 
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opportunities in the community that are frequently unknown to 
other subject teachers. 

5. Assisting with organizing and carrying out follow-up studies 
of school-leavers Only through follow-up of former pupils can the 
school determine the adequacy of its curriculums and guidance 
services The function of foliow-up as a regular activity of the 
vocational teacher places him in a suitable position to offer help 
and suggestions to the school staff for effectively following up 
former pupils 


THE PERSONNEL IN THE QUIDANCE PROGRAM 


What he does 


Principal 


1 Arranges the schedule to allow time for guidance activities 

2 Designates a head counselor 

3 Organizes and supervises the guidance program 

4. Provides an adequate cumulative record system, materials, and 
supplies 

5. Encourages and assists guidance workers to secure professional 
training 

6 Assigns definite guidance responsibilities to staff members, i e., 
testing, counseling, etc 


How HE DOES IT 

1 By providing time on the school day for all guidance functions 

2. By naming a well-qualified teacher as head counselor 

3 By giving full support to the head counselor in developing and 
improving the guidance program 

4 By providing reading materials, cumulative records, and supplies 
needed in the program 

5 By arranging in-service training for all staff members 

6 By selecting teachers best qualified to serve in each functional- 
guidance area 

Why he does it 

1 To make the guidance program a part of the school program rather 
than a “fifth wheel” 

2' To provide leadership and. coordination, of guidance services 

3 To set up objectives and establish means of accomplishing them 

4, To ensure recording and using pupil data m the guidance program 

5 To strive for an effective guidance program 

6 To attain maximal quality m the greatest possible number of 
guidance services 
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Head Counselor 

What he does 

1. Assists the principal to organize the guidance program 

2. Counsels with pupils referred by other staff members 

3. Coordinates the activities of the guidance program 

4 Assists counselors and staff members with guidance activities 

5 Prepares materials for counselors, teachers, and pupils 

6 Prepares case studies, holds case conferences, and draws community 
resources into the program 

How HE DOES IT 

1 By helping to weave the guidance program into the school program 

2 By keeping some free time for counseling pupils referred by other 
staff members 

3 By maintaining for each guidance worker an equitable relationship 
to the entne guidance program 

4. By suggesting reading materials, techniques, and devices for 
counselors 

5 By encouraging other staff members to prepare occupational 
abstracts and other materials 

6 By encouraging and assisting counselors to gather data for case 
conferences, make case studies, and lead case conference discussions 

Why he does it 

1 , To develop the most effective guidance program possible 

2. Is usually better trained than other counselors 

3 To develop a well-iounded and effective guidance program 

4. Has more scheduled time for guidance, as well as more extensive 
training 

5. To augment materials available to limited numbers 

6. To meet the adjustment needs of special cases, and to familiarize 
counselors with case conference methods and techniques 


What he does 


Counselor 


1. Assembles individual inventory of own counselees, with the assist¬ 
ance of other staff members 

2. Familiarizes self with occupational and training-information sources 
and with their titles and their location m the library, and suggests 
additional titles 

3. Counsels with pupils 

4. Games on placement functions with own counselee 

5. Follows up all m-school placements of counselees 

6. Follows up former counselees who have left schools 
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How HE DOES IT 

1 By assembling the personal data of each counselee in a separate 
folder which is complete and up to date 

2 By studying materials in the library and constantly seeking new 
materials and sources 

3 By following a systematic counselmg schedule 

4 By assisting counselees to secure job, course, and other placements 
according to individual needs 

5 By periodically checking counselees in each new placement 

6. By sending out follow-up letters to former counselees one, three, 
and five years after they leave school 

Why he does it 

1 To provide personal data for counseling 

2. To assist counselees to investigate occupational and training oppor¬ 
tunities 

3 To assist pupils to solve personal problems and to make choices, 
plans, and adjustments 

4 To assist counselees to secure satisfactory placement in every next 
opportunity 

5 To determine counselee’s progress and to evaluate the placement 
function 

6 To assist school-leavers, to get data for curriculum revision, and to 
discover j'ob opportunities for pupils still m school 


What he does 


Classroom Teacher 


1. Disseminates occupational information through his own subject 

2 Helps pupils discover their abilities and limitations 

3. Encourages and assists with school activities having exploratory 
implications for pupils 

4 Encourages all pupils to avail themselves of the counseling service 

5 Builds up a favorable attitude on the part of pupils toward the 
guidance program 

6 Observes and reports m writing to counselors significant data 
concerning pupils in classes 


How HE does it 

1 By emphasizing occupations in which the subject provides required 
or related training 

2. By class projects and activities relating to the subject 

3. By sponsoimg class and extraclass activities having exploratory 
value 
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4 By referring pupils with problems to counselors and by acquainting 
all pupils with the counseling service 

5 By emphasizing the services that the guidance program offers to 
till pupils 

6. By reporting special abilities and interests, and significant incidents 
of behavior 

Why he does it 

1 To encourage and assist pupils toward a broader exploration of 
occupational opportunities 

2 To provide pupils with a better understanding of their own assets 
and limitations 

3 To provide exploratory and developmental opportunities for all 
pupils 

4 To acquaint pupils with the need for and value of the guidance 
service 

5 To secure counseling for pupils with urgent problems 

6. To aid counselors to gam a better understanding of counselees, their 
abilities and limitations 


What he does 


Librman 


1 Familiarizes himself with the services of the guidance program 
2. Secures and files unbound occupational and educational infor¬ 
mation 

3 Maintains an “occupational shelf” for bound materials 

4 Makes the library a laboratory for pupils seeking guidance materials 
5. Acquaints counselors and teachers with new guidance materials 

reaching the library 

6 Cooperates with administrators, counselors, and teachers in making 
the library of service to pupils and staff members 


How HE DOES IT 

1 By familiarizing himself with guidance books and materials and 
with the activities of the guidance program 

2. By securing such materials and maintaining a satisfactory filing plan 
for them 

3 By cataloguing and shelving bound materials 

4 By assisting pupils to make wise use of guidance materials available 
through the library 

5 By placing in the hands of teachers and counselors an occasional list 
of new guidance materials 

6 By conveniently and attractively arranging all guidance materials 
in the library 
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Why he does it 

1 To make the library contribute effectively to the guidance program 

2 To make adequate occupational information accessible to all pupils 

3 To provide a systematic and orderly arrangement of materials 

4 To encourage and assist pupils to seek facts about occupational and 
training opportunities 

5 To keep counselors and teachers informed of all guidance materials 
in the library 

6 To avoid waste of time and effort by pupils in finding unbound 
guidance materials 

Summary 

The responsibilities of administrators, counselors, teachers, and 
other staff members have been presented in this chapter. It is 
obviously important that the responsibilities be carefully determined 
for all the people operating in the guidance program The preceding 
analysis shows the allocation of responsibility, the reasons for each 
of the activities, and some of the ways in which these activities can 
be successfully administered 
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Chapter 4 basic elements 

OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Certain basic elements are present in any effective guidance 
program. Two sets of variables stand out as basic to every ac¬ 
tivity aimed at providing assistance to boys and girls data con¬ 
cerning the individual, his abilities, interests, aptitudes, experiences, 
and background; and information about the area wherein he must 
make choices and plans Once the counselor has acquainted the 
individual with his own strengths and limitations and the require¬ 
ments for the next step, a choice must be made Perhaps we should 
say that a placement must I be made, the decision or choice in¬ 
volved having been made by the pupil as a result of the counselor’s 
aid in helping him [to evaluate the factors bearing upon the 
situation. 

The pupil may look upon the fact of having made a choice as a 
satisfactory and^complete adjustment, but from the counselor’s view¬ 
point a further step remains, that of evaluating the individual’s 
choice in the light of his progress in the new activity. Thus the 
guidance process becomes a chain of activities including the collect¬ 
ing, assembling, and interpretation of data about the individual 
and the next step that confronts him; the task of logically fitting 
these two sets of facts together; and the further act of ascertaining 
whether or not the plan or choice arrived at was in the best interests 
of the pupil 

The activities of the guidance program certainly are more 
varied and extensive than might seem to be indicated above. As 
the pupil progresses toward his major goals, many minor bypaths 
appear and present other problems with which he needs assistance. 
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Accordingly, techniques and facilities for aiding him suggest other 
basic elements in the program 

THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY 

Unfortunately, a number of different descriptive phrases are 
used to designate the body of personal data that the school needs to 
record about pupils as a basic element of the guidance program. 
Personal inventory, personal data, cumulative records, and indi¬ 
vidual inventory are but a few of the formal names applied to the 
information about pupils that tends to describe each as a unique 
individual The particular terminology employed seems to be of 
little significance if the reader understands the nature and the 
importance of the individual inventory in the guidance program. 

Content of the Individual Inventory 

The individual inventory is a eollection of those items of 
information about an individual which tend to distinguish him 
from other individuals. It must include information about all his 
unique characteristics, aptitudes, interests, abilities, achievements, 
background, problems, special talents, and significant experiences 
It is tlie school’s analysis of the individual in a most inclusive sense, 
and it provides the basis for the counselor’s relationship with the 
individual. 

Data about the pupil that comprise his inventory are not com¬ 
mon to any particular age or stage of educational development, 
they accumulate from birth and take on added significance as they 
grow in number and develop into increasingly coherent patterns 
The guidance program m the high school cannot effectively serve 
pupils on the basis of facts that can be accumulated about them 
after they enter the secondary school It is important that the 
elementary schools begin accumulating data for the individual 
inventory and that it accompany the pupil as he moves from school 
to school. The importance of continuously accumulated data lies 
in the fact that the record of any trait of an individual over a period 
of years is more significant than the record of that trait taken at one 
point, and that facts about many different traits afford a much 
more accurate picture of the individual than do facts about a single 
trait 
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Kinds of Data Needed 

Among the data that school records should contain about pupils 
are these 

1. Family background, home and neighborhood evironment 
2 Scholastic achievement 

3. Results of intelligence, achievement, and aptitude tests 

4. Results of personality and interest inventories 

5. A health history 

6 Cocurricular and leisure-time activities and hobbies 

7 Work experiences and other significant nonschool activities 

8 Facts about leadership positions in and out of school 
9. Vocational interests 

10 Future educational plans 

11 Records of interviews held with counselors 

12 Anecdotal records or other teacher comments that will con¬ 
tribute to a better understanding of the pupil 

These items of data might be classified according to the following 
categories • 

1. Background data—information that identifies the individual 
in terms of previous experiences 

2. Health and physical data—health record from earliest date 
obtainable, indication of general physical characteristics 

3. Psychological data—^results of standardized tests of in¬ 
telligence, achievement, aptitudes, etc 

4. Social environment data—information concerning charac¬ 
teristics of family, neighborhood, and home 

5. Activity and achievement data—information about scho¬ 
lastic achievements and extraclass activities in the school and 
community 

6. Educational and vocational data—plans for education in 
and beyond high school, vocational interests and plans 

Sources of Data 

In building the pupil’s inventory, the counselor or the teacher 
needs to locate and recognize potential sources of information con¬ 
cerning the individual. While data relating to the pupil’s achieve¬ 
ment in subjects will usually be easily located through office 
records in the school, other types of data are less accessible. 
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Health data frequently form a major item on cumulative 
records in elementary schools, though this data is less frequently 
recorded on the high-school records. Parents may be helpful in 
providing health information about pupils, and the family phy¬ 
sician is usually cooperative m providing these data if the school 
representative requesting it will explain the school’s interest in the 
health history of pupils. Medical clinics and social agencies are 
frequently in possession of health information concerning special 
cases enrolled in the school 

The availability of psychological test data will depend largely 
upon the testing program in the school and the regularity with 
which test results are recorded on the cumulative record. To achieve 
maximum value from the testing program, it is essential that a 
systematic plan for administering tests prevail throughout the 
school system, and that test results accompany pupils from lower to 
upper schools, or between schools in the case of pupil transfer. 

Data concerning the pupil in his home and neighborhood can 
be obtained from the pupil, enrollment records, counseling in¬ 
terviews, and by home visits made by staff members. The principal, 
visiting teacher, attendance officer, counselor, and teachers are 
frequently called upon to make personal visits to the homes of 
pupils, and records kept by them will sometimes reveal significant 
home conditions not reported by the pupil The place of employ¬ 
ment of the father, whether the mother is employed outside the 
home, the stated or estimated income of the family, and the number 
of persons living in the home represent kinds of information that 
point to the economic status of the family. This factor is likely to 
have direct bearing upon the future educational and vocational 
plans of the pupil. Frequently information of this kind can be 
obtained from the pupil orally or in reply to questions on a personal- 
information blank. 

Information regarding the scholastic and extraclass activities of 
the pupil should be recorded as a matter of course on the cumu¬ 
lative record. A personal-information blank, properly planned and 
administered, can be utilized to obtain desired data not regularly 
recorded on the cumulative card. 

A statement of educational and vocational plans should be ob¬ 
tained from the pupil. If possible, this information should be sub- 
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stantiated by his parents Pupils do not always indicate a realizable 
vocational choice, and frequendy they make no choice at all until 
the last year or two of high school Educational plans of pupils are 
often not commensurate with ability to complete them successfully. 
This fact enhances the value of the pupil’s statement regarding 
educational and vocational plans, since it provides the counselor 
with a starting point in assisting them to make attainable plans. 
Besides, this information may reveal the fact that dissemination of 
proper occupational and training information in the school is 
woefully inadequate 

Other types of data, which do not fit easily into the six general 
classifications listed above, may be needed Anecdotal records, 
ratings by teachers, and autobiographies may suggest behavior 
attitudes and problems, lack of pupil appreciation and understand¬ 
ing of guidance services, and a variety of other unclassified data. 
Usually the causes for problems of this kind will lead ultimately to 
one of the classifications suggested. That this may occur is un¬ 
important, since the classifications are suggested for convenience 
and the important matter is, of course, to assemble and use data 
effectively in the guidance program. 

The Form and Location of the Individual Inventory 

The inventory may sometimes appear to consist of two sets of 
records. Actually, this usually will not be the case if it is properly 
planned. The plan of pupil records must necessarily be in accord 
with the administrative policies and the physical facilities of the 
particular school, but always the plan followed should be aimed at 
increasing the effectiveness of the guidance program. 

The folder type of record is desirable, since it serves to contain 
supplementary data forms In some schools, the cumulative folder 
is the depository for all data about the pupil and is available to 
counselors for study and for interviews with counselees. In others, 
the cumulative folder is the school’s official form and separate 
records, including personal-information blanks, course-schedule 
sheets, summaries of past interviews, and a digest of data from the 
cumulative folder, are kept by counselors for convenience. This 
latter plan permits counselors to conduct interviews on a moment’s 
notice and saves time. If counselors have separate records, a manila 
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folder should be provided to contain data about each pupil for 
whom the counselor is responsible 

Uses of the Individual Inventory 

The guidance program is based upon the assumption that 
adequate data about pupils is available to administrators, teachers, 
and counselors Eveiy choice and decision of pupils relating to 
educational, occupational, adjustive, and developmental activities 
and plans must be made with full recognition of the implications of 
data about the individual The selection of subjects, curricula, 
school, cocurricular activities, jobs, and all other activities in which 
the pupil engages as a part of his planned program of activities is 
influenced by his aptitudes, interests, abilities, attitudes, and past 
experiences The essence of counseling is assisting the individual to 
plan and carry out couises of action peculiarly adapted to his 
personal needs. The key to the planning activity, upon which 
courses of action are predicated, is found in pertinent personal data. 
The individual inventory is the greatest single determinant of the 
nature and extent of guidance services needed by the individual 

The Cumulative Record 

The traditional use and concept of the school’s cumulative 
record as an instrument for “storing” data about grades and credits 
has tended to obscure the more functional concepts of data about 
pupils. Few, if any, cumulative-record forms provide ample space 
for recording adequate data about pupils if these data are to be 
employed in assisting boys and girls to obtain the ma vimiTm value 
from their educational experiences. Recognition of this shortcoming 
of the cumulative card as a record of the pupil’s total significant 
activities and experiences has led to the addition of other record 
forms for accumulating pupil data. Personal-information blanks, 
course-plan sheets, anecdotal-record forms, case-history record 
forms, counselor’s interview summary blanks, and a host of similar 
forms have appeared, to augment the scholastic data found on the 
traditional cumulative record. These forms do not fit into the 
established concept of the cumulative record, since they are some¬ 
times maintained as separate records, neither do most school 
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administrators recognize them as having any more than immediate 
value to the school’s record of the pupil Guidance workers and 
some administrators recognize in them a pattern of data that seems 
essential to an understanding of the many-sided pupils They serve 
to “inventory” the whole gamut of his potentialities and weaknesses 
and to present the pupil as a whole individual. Thus all the record 
forms containing data about the individual, including the cumu¬ 
lative card, become his individual inventory. 

The Cumulative Record in the Inventory 

The introduction of new record forms for obtaining pupil data 
in no way dispenses with the need for the cumulative records. Their 
purpose remains to provide supplementary data, and the original 
school record continues to be the core of the pupil record system. 
Gradually, as a result of the recognized need for more complete 
data about pupils in the school, the cumulative card has been 
improved in content and form Fi om a two-sided card, devoted to 
the recording of data through the elementary and secondary school, 
the cumulative record has developed into a folder-type card having 
four faces and adapted to use as a depository for many types of 
supplementary data forms In many school systems, a double-faced 
card is employed in the elementary school and accompanies the 
pupil to the high school, where it is placed in the folder-type card. 
This practice provides the upper school witli a complete and con¬ 
tinuous record of the pupil from the first grade 

In recent years, a further significant refinement of cumulative 
records has occurred in two regards the cumulative form has been 
extended to provide space for nonacademic data, and the trend 
toward coordination of records between the elementary and the 
secondary school has become more pronounced. Both of these 
needed changes have been encouraged by the persistent requests of 
employers and interested community agencies for an integrated 
pattern of data about pupils’ scholastic achievement, co curricular 
activities, hobbies, special interests and abilities, family background, 
and other pertinent data. With each successive improvement of the 
cumulative record form, its importance as a basic guidance record 
has been appreciably increased. 
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Factors Affecting the Value of the Cumulative Record 

No cumulative record is of value if it fails to keep apace of the 
boy or the girl whose growth and experience it records Responsi¬ 
bility for keeping it up to date should be definitely assigned to a 
member of the staff, who should then proceed with the task accord¬ 
ing to some systematic plan. 

It IS unnecessary to state that records should be accessible to 
counselors and other guidance workers While some schools provide 
duplicate records, which are retained by the counselor, the usual 
practice provides for one set of records, which is kept in the princi¬ 
pal’s office Though in many of these schools the counselor retains 
some supplementary record forms, the cumulative folder is regarded 
as the school’s “official” record and is filed in the office. Crowded 
counseling schedules or inconvenient location of record files has led 
counselors in some schools to take from the cumulative files a sum¬ 
mary of significant data, to avoid frequent trips to the central office. 
These data, when used with others contained in supplementary 
forms kept by the counselor, such as a personal-information blank, 
a course-schedule sheet, a summary of past interviews with the 
counselee, and other similar information, might be adequate and 
thus contribute to more effective use of counseling time Whatever 
method seems to be adaptable to the particular school should be 
predicated upon full use by counselors and teachers of all records 
containing significant pupil data 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

The need for adequate informaUon about occupations is not 
properly met in many schools, particularly m high school,where the 
need is greatest. A recent survey in one state^ revealed that pupils 
are notably uninformed about the nature and extent of material of 
this kind in their own school libraries In the same schools, admin¬ 
istrators and teachers believed that their libraries were adequate in 
this regard, although most of them contained only a few outdated 
books about occupations Sources of current occupational informa¬ 
tion are multiplying rapidly and some, particularlyFederal agencies, 

’ A survey conducted by the Occupational InformaUon and Guidance Service, 
Missoun State Department of Education 
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offer excellent, free, and inexpensive materials related to occupa¬ 
tional opportunities and requirements 

Factors Affecting the Value of Occupational Information 

The types and kinds of occupational information needed will 
not be identical in all schools. Follow-up studies may reveal that a 
certain area attracts an unexpected number of former pupils and 
that most of them are employed in industries or occupations pre¬ 
dominant in the area, or such studies may indicate no specific 
patterns m job placements Again, a survey of vocational interests of 
pupils in the school may indicate a need for occupational and train¬ 
ing information covering a wide area, or the evidence may point to 
extensive interest in occupations common to the local community 
Tabulations of the occupations of former pupils, as well as those in 
which present pupils express interest, will indicate the kinds and 
sources of occupational opportunities and interests Unless the 
school determines pupil interests and needs, the school library may 
accumulate materials having value for only a minority 

Gathering Materials 

The occupational information sources listed m this chapter will 
serve to suggest available current materials about occupations 
Many books about occupations are available from publishers, and 
they present salient facts relating to a wide range of the more com¬ 
mon occupations The school library should contain college, univer¬ 
sity, trade-school, and business-school catalogues and available 
information about the vocational-training facilities that are most 
likely to be utilized by pupils. Materials concerning training oppor¬ 
tunities serve the purpose of providing specific information for 
pupils who have settled upon the next step in training and of 
offering exploratory opportunities for the undecided 

Sources of Information 

Materials about occupational and training opportunities should 
include information concerning local, regional, and national oppor¬ 
tunities in these areas. While pupils may themselves obtain limited 
information about occupations in which they are interested, the 
responsibility for making occupational and training materials avail- 
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able to them belongs to the school Printed and audiovisual 
materials are available, many are sufl&ciently low in cost so that all 
schools can obtain them 

Motion Pictures and Film Strips . 

While space does not permit the listing here of tides of motfan 
pictures and film strips m the area of occupational information and 
training opportunities, listings and prices of materials s»ld by the 
firms listed below will be sent by them upon request. 

1 Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 

2 Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

3 Coronet Productions, Glenview, Ill 

4. Dudley Visual Education Service, 2169 West Wilsaia 
Avenue, Chicago 

5. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 

6 Forum Films, Inc , 8913 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 

7 Harmon Foundation, Division of Visual Experiment, 140 
Nassau Street, New York 

8. U S Department of Agriculture, Extension Service, Motion 
Pictures Section, Washington, D C 

9 U S Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

10. Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., 7514 North Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago. 

11 Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 

Printed Occupational-information Materials 

Materials of this kind are available from commercial, non¬ 
commercial, and Federal agencies A description of the publications 
available may be secured by addressing these agencies and or¬ 
ganizations 

1 Altrusa International, 540 Nwrth Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 

2 Bellman Publishing Company, 6 Park Street, B«st®n 

3 Business and Piofcssional W®men’s Clubs, 1819 Breadway, 
New Y®rk 
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4. B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1003 K Street, 
N W , Washington, D G 

5 Commonwealth Book Company, 80 East Jackson Boule¬ 
vard, Chicago 

6 The Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

7. Occupational Index, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York. 

8 Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D C. (Request Price List No 31) 

9. Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 

10. U S Department of Agriculture, Office of Information, 
Washington, D G 

11 US. Department of Commerce, Division of Publication, 
Office of the Secretary, Washington, D C 

12. U S Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Service, 
Washington, D. G 

13. U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, Occupa¬ 
tional Information and Guidance Services, Washington, 
D. C 

Occupational Information through Pupil Activities 

Pupils may secure information about occupations in which they 
are interested m a number of ways Interviews with workers on the 
job may provide valuable information if pupils are assisted to de¬ 
velop an outline designed to secure significant facts about the 
occupation Pupils frequently make occupational choices without 
adequate knowledge of the opportunities and requirements of the 
occupation in which an interest is expressed. A job factor sheeJ will 
prove helpful in assisting the pupil to understand and interpret his 
occupational interests more intelligently Frequently, the choice of 
an occupation is based upon wrong attitudes, desire for adventure, 
pressure from parents or friends, or other factors of which the pupil 
may not be fully aware or to which he momentarily attaches undue 
importance 

* Developed by Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich 
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Job Factor Sheet 


Factors I Consider Important 
in Choosing a Job 

Very 

Important 

Important 

1 Certainty of continuous employment 

2 Opportunity for advancement 

3 Opportunity to make money 

4. Opportunity to use your own ideas 

5. Pleasant people to work with 

6. Good hours 

7. Opportunity to learn a job 

8. Opportunity to "do good for people” 

9 Variety of work 

10. Opportunity to be in a position of au¬ 

thority 

11. Having a good boss 

12. Having clean work 

13 Prestige of the job 

14 Opportunity for adventure 

15 Opportunity for travel 

16 Chance to work inside or outside 

(Underline preference) 

17 Opportunity to become famous 

18. Easy work 

19. Chance to use abilities 

20 Chance to use past training, education, 

or experience 

21 Chance to satisfy parent, relatives, or 

friends 

22 Chance to work for yourself 

23. Chance easily to secure a job—little 

competition for positions 

24. Chance to do extensive study and 

research 

25 Chance to work in home commimity or 

in that general locality 

26 Chance to continue education while at 

work 

27. Chance to work in or near a large city 

28. Chance to see and know a lot of people 

29. Chance to enter a new or a growing 

field 

30. Other factors 
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Valuable assistance may be given to pupils toward a realistic 
understanding of the significant opportunities and requirements of 
certain occupations Occupational outlines’^ should be followed in 
analyzing the occupation for the purpose of getting before the pupil 
such information as (1) the nature of the occupation, (2) the number 
of workers in the occupation, (3) the working conditions, (4) tlie 
requirements for entrance into the occupation, and (5) the way to 
get started in the occupation 

Filing Materials 

Current materials about next-step opportunities frequently are 
in the form of pamphlets, brochures, abstracts, or other brief, 
unbound materials, which do not lend themselves satisfactory to 
bookshelf arrangement. It is desirable that a filing system be 
established for these materials. Several filing systems devised for 
materials of this kind are available from publishers, or the school 
may devise its own method of filing Schools having extensive 
unbound occupational materials can effectively use a filing system 
based on the Dictionary of Occupational Titlesf though smaller 
schools may find a less complex system more desirable ® 

Arranging Books and Catalogues 

Experience with books and catalogues devoted to occupational 
opportunities dictates that special shelving provision be made for 
them if maximum use by pupils is to be expected. Relatively few 
schools throughout the country offer courses in occupation; in 
general, pupils read books related to tins subject by spontaneous 
choice rather than by assignment. This fact strongly suggests the 
need for making these volumes accessible and attractive to the 
casual browser in the library Bookshelves or tables should be 
placed within easy reach of library visi tors, and books about occupa¬ 
tions, training opportunities, personality development, study habits 
and similar subjects should be arranged in an attractive fashion. 

Occupational Studies Leaflet,*’ 2923 Copies of tins form may be secured 

from the U S Office of Education, Division of Occupational Information and Guid¬ 
ance, Washington, D. C 

^ Bureau of Guidance, State Department of Education, Albany, JM Y. 

Yale, John R , Haw to Build 'An Occupational Jrjormation Library, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1944 
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OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES LEAFLET 

MOST COMMON TITLE OF THE OCCUPATION 

OTHER TITLES 

WORK DONE IN THE OCCUPATION 

1 Description of the occupation -- 

2 Local variations___ 

3 Lxamples of articles made or services performed- 


NUMBER OF WORKERS 

IN THE OCCUPATION 



4 

National basis 

Date. 














5 

Local basis 

Datff 





Source of information 






Females 

Per cent of total’ 



WORKING CONDITIONS 


6 Wages 


7 Hours 


8 Surroundings 


9 Is this seasonal work^ (Check) Yes_No. 

If the work is seasonal, give 

a Length of peak period,-_ 

i Length of slack penod __ 
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10 Trend of employment —---- 



11 Hazards and safety measures 



requirements for entrance into the occupation 


12 Preferred age of entrance_ Sex required (Check) M- F- 

Either—- 

n General education 

Required Preferred 

Complete_th grade in grade school Complete-th grade in grade school 

Complete_years of high school Complete_^years of high school 

Complete_years of college Complete_years of college 

Complete_^years of postgraduate work Complete_years of postgraduate work 

14 School subjects and other activities 

a Subjects that arc essential-- 



c Hobbies that have a relationship to the occupation 
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HOW TO GET STARTED IN THE OCCUPATION 


19 As a learner 

a Describe briefly wbat the woikcr is taught 




20 As a helpei-- 

a Desenbe bnefly the work perfoimed and any training that the helper mav 


receive 


i Length of time before helper can be a fully qualified worker 


21 As an apprentice 

a. Length of apprenticeship'_Indenture (Check) Yes_No_ 

4 Subjects taught on the job_ 



COMMENTS AND INFORMATION NOT COVERED ELSEWHERE 


Note* Where rnore space is needed for the entry of any item on tills schedule, a cross- 
reference may be made to comments incorporated here or on a separate sheet 
The comments should be numbered the same as the items on the schedule, for 
easy identification Keep extra notes, pictures, or other miscellaneous job in¬ 
formation on the inside of this folder 
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Acquainting Pupils with Occupational Materials 

The exploratory reading experiences gained by pupils in the 
library will need to be supplemented by more personal and direct 
techniques Occupational-information materials are necessarily 
general in nature and do not make such personal interpretations as 
individual pupils need While this function represents a major 
responsibility of counselors, much interpretation can be made by 
classroom teachers in the process of presenting the occupational 
implications of their respective subjects, or in reply to specific 
questions. The librarian occupies a strategic position in this con¬ 
nection, since pupils will frequently seek to make personal appli¬ 
cation of opportunities and requirements as they read. Certainly 
the librarian’s knowledge of occupational information and its inter¬ 
pretation should be exceeded by that of the counselor. Curricular, 
cocurricular, and community activities and work experiences 
provide occupational training and exploratory information and 
opportunities for pupils and should be fully utilized in acquainting 
pupils with opportunities open to them 

Disseminating Occupational Information to Individuals 

Certain members of the school staff are in a strategic position to 
provide individuals with information about occupational oppor¬ 
tunities consistent with personal abilities, aptitudes, interests, and 
needs Since individual interests and needs arc conditioned by a 
variety of factors, each pupil must be assisted to make a realizable 
choice in terms of his assets and limitations 
_ The school librarian should be prepared to assist pupils to 
locate and interpret library materials related to occupational choice. 
While It IS not usually to be expected that the librarian will have 
training equal to that of the counselor in the selection, evaluation, 
and interpretation of guidance materials, he should be prepared 
to assist pupils to select and make preliminary interpretations of 
reading materials related to occupations. The position of the 
librarian as custodian of these materials suggests a need for reason¬ 
able familiarity with the content and the comnarative value of 
occupational information materials. 

Counselors should recognize as one of their major functions the 
dissemination to pupils of all types of needed information The 
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counseling interview provides the person-to-person relationship 
essential in assisting pupils to relate their personal assets^ limitationSj 
and interests to the requirements and opportunities present in a 
given famil y of occupations. The growing complexity of occu¬ 
pational life and the steadily increasing volume of printed materials 
relating to occupational opportunities require that counselors 
develop skill in the evaluation and interpretation of occupational 
materials Indeed, this fimction assumes an importance in the 
training of counselors equal to that of gathering and interpreting 
data about the individual pupil. 

Classroom teachers occupy an especially favorable position with 
respect to the dissemination of occupational information to indi¬ 
viduals and groups. The inherent relationships that exist between 
school subjects and occupational choice frequently lead pupils to 
seek out subject teachers for information about occupations in areas 
related to a specific high-school subject. Teachers need to be 
familiar with occupational families that require intensive training 
in the subjects that they teach, as well as with educational insti¬ 
tutions, apprenticeship, and on-the-job training opportunities m 
occupations to which their respective subjects are basic. 

The principal is frequently regarded by pupils as the proper 
source for securing all types of information, and this fact places 
upon him the responsibility for having a liberal fund of general 
information about occupational requirements and opportunities. 
The appearance of counselors in the schools has shifted much of the 
responsibility for dealing with pupils’ personal problems and choices 
from the principal. However, in many schools he remains the chief 
source of assistance The position of the principal as the first source 
of contact for many pupils requires that he be adequately fortified 
with general information of the kmds that wiU enable him to refer 
pupils to the staff member best qualified to provide needed specific 
information about occupational opportunities. 

Occupational Information through Work Experience 

Part-time and vacation employment offer an excellent medium 
for providing pupils with occupational information through tryout 
or exploratory work experiences While job experience per se has 
certain values for pupils, it does not follow that random employment 
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of pupils will be maximally valuable Job placements calculated 
to provide occupational exploration for pupils should be made in 
accordance with the occupationzd interests and abilities of the 
individual. Much of the value of job placements depends upon the 
individual’s ability to interpret work experiences in terms of his 
personal occupational interests and abilities. A pupil whose interests 
and abilities pomt to success in a professional field may learn the 
value of good work habits and attitudes through employment as a 
salesclerk, but the exploratory “quotient” of such an experience 
will be much less pronounced than would be the same experience 
for a pupil interested in the distributive occupations as a lifework. 
Work experiences as a source of first-hand occupational information 
are valuable in direct proportion to the pupil’s interests and 
abilities in the occupation. The establishment in high schools of 
part-time cooperative classes in diversified oceupations and dis¬ 
tributive education are founded upon the principle that pupil work 
experiences should be closely allied with personal interests, apti¬ 
tudes, abilities, attitudes, and future vocational plans 

ORGANIZING A WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM^ 

Educative work experience is created either in the school or in the 
community to enrich a student’s educational program. Increasingly, 
schools are utilizing commumty resources for the full development of 
youth and making such experiences an integral part of the total educa¬ 
tional program for a given student 

Listed here are some of the outstanding guiding principles that should 
be taken mto consideration when work-experience programs are planned 

1. Work experience should be related as closely as possible to the total 
educational program of the student. 

2. Supervision by both school and employer should be well planned to 
assure progressive learning and sound guidance 

3. Adequate records of work experience should be kept by students, 
employers, and the school. 

4. School and community services without pay should be encouraged 
as a part of work experience to develop student responsibility for 
community welfare. 

5. Schools should take the lead in cooperating with and utilizing 
community resources in setting up a work-experience program 

^ Prepared by a committee m Doctoral Seminar in Guidance M G Carmony, 
John DeCamp, George DePuy, Loy LaSalle, Charles Park, Woodward Smith, and 
N. C. Bovee, Michigan State College, East Lansmg, Mich. 
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Wages provide the "hiring-firing” element necessary in establishm^r 
and understanding employer-employee relationships. 

Work-experience Planning Commitlee 

The establishment of the Work-experience Planning Committee 
should be a joint school and community function so that all school and 
community resources and fachilies may be utilized m the organization 
of the work-experience program. 

In most communities the school is the logical agency to assume the 
initial responsibility for prornotmg the organization of this committee. Sug¬ 
gested composition of the Work-experience Planning Committees 

1. Community members 

a Representative employers and employees 
b Civic organization representatives 
c Representatives from other interested agency or group 
d, Any other interested individuals capable of providing assistance 

2 School membeis 

a. At least one administrative officer 

b. Representatives of departments m any way related to the work- 
experience program 

Responsibilities of the Work-experience Planning Committee are 

1 To make an over-all plan for settmg up the work experience program 

2 To create a number of subcommittees specifically to implement the 
planning that is done 

3 To act as a coordinating agency between the school and community 

Subcommittees are suggested as follows 

1. Survey of Community Resources Committee 

Community resources are vital factors in a work-experience 
program. It is suggested that such resources be discovered through 
the survey technique The survey should be organized under a 
committee of representative local leaders in such varied fields as 
industry, labor, civic organizations, education, social work, em¬ 
ployment service, and youth. The results of the survey can be used 
to stimulate public interest m the work-experience program The 
survey findings may be classified for use under the significant 
headings The following outline is suggestive 
a Resources for education and training 
b Employment opportunities for pay 

(1) Schools 

(2) Homes 

(3) Private industries analysis of available jobs youth can 
obtain and hold 

(4) Government agencies 

(5) Cooperative programs 
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c Employment opportunities—nonpay 

(1) Schools—drives, campaigns, programs 

(2) Civic —drives, campaigns, programs 
d Guidance resources 

Agencies available to render services in placing youths in jobs 

e. Placement services outside the school 

(1) Openings available 

(2) Placements made 

f. Information on occupationcd trends 

g Statistics on youth migration into community and out of 
community 

2. Information Clearinghouse Committee 

This committee should include representatives from the school 
and the community. It is suggested that a public librarian be in¬ 
cluded on the committee The responsibilities of this committee are 
a To secure, evaluate and make available current publications 

b. To keep continually aware of opportunities for participating in 
state and Federal work-experience program 

c. To investigate and visit, if possible, other significant work- 
experience programs, so that constant evaluation and improve- 
mentof the local program can be made 

d. To secure public relations and educational materials, such as 
movies, film strips, pictures, and recordings for implementing 
and motivating the program 

e. To work closely with the public library Provide the library 
with an up-to-date bibliography of publications pertinent to 
work experience Recommend library purchase of certain out¬ 
standing periodicals and books in the field of work experience 

3 Finance Committee 

This committee should include representatives from the school 
and from the community It is suggested that the coordinator and 
a banker be given membership on this committee. The responsi¬ 
bilities of this committee are 

a To study and estimate the finances needed for setting up and 
operating the work-experience program 

(1) Consideration of such items as trade periodicals, books, 
personnel and accounting forms, required equipment for 
coordinator, and other expense items 
b To advise the board of education concerning such findings, so 
that adequate provision is made in the yearly school budget for 
the program 

c. To provide for non-board-of-education expenses 

(1) While the major cost of the program should undoubtedly be 
assumed by the board of education, there would likely be 
incidental expenses of the planning committee that would 
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not be legitimate board-of-education items This committee 
would consider ways and means for providing these non- 
board-of-education expenses 

d To investigate the possibilities of Federal and state aid and ad¬ 
vise the board of education as to their availability 
4. Public Relations Committee 

The Public Relations Committee should include representa¬ 
tives from the school, press, radio, and any other agencies through 
which information can be channeled It should work closely with 
the Work-experience Planning Committee in the dissemination 
of all infoimation relative to the operation of the program Re¬ 
sponsibilities of this committee include 

a To interpret and disseminate to the public all information rela¬ 
tive to the activities of the work-experience planning committee 
b To secure and maintain public cooperation m carrying out the 
program by enlisting the support of established community 
agencies through the use of constructive publicity 
c To motivate civic-minded individuals to help in the establish¬ 
ment and operation of such a program 
d To establish an educational information service by working 
closely with and using the materials of the information dealing- 
house committee 

e. To delegate one person as public ty agent to approve all news 
releases and to work closely with coordinator of the work- 
experiencc program 

5 AVage Rates Go mmittee 

The Wage Rates Committee should be composed of representa¬ 
tives of labor, management, and the school. It should work closely 
with the school placement committee and furnish necessary in¬ 
formation as to current wages and hourly rates of pay for work m 
the various community industries cooperating with the work- 
experience program Wages are important in a work-experience 
program to place the program on a basis representative of condi¬ 
tions students are likely to encounter in adult life, to provide a 
valid incentive for participation in the program, and to offer an 
opportunity to learn the value of money through budgetmg The 
responsibilities of this committee are 

a To determine going wage rates in the community and make this 
information currently available to the coordinator 
b To develop a wage scale to provide for increased pay as efficiency 
increases 

c To encourage gratis service to the schools and community and 
thus provide opportunities for students to grow in civic conscious¬ 
ness 
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Administrative Committees Responsible to the Coordinator 

The coordinator should be a qualified experienced person employed 
by the school to coordinate and direct the work-experience program It 
should be his responsibility to work cooperatively with various in-school 
and community agencies having interest in and relationship to the work- 
experience program Suggested qualifications for a coordinator are the 


following. 

1 Adequate educational training 
2. Vocational understanding 
3 Known executive ability 
4. Community acceptability 
5 Ability to get along with people 

The coordinator should be directly responsible to the school, but he 
should also be an ex-officio member of the Work-experience Planning 
Committee He should also be an active member of the school com¬ 
mittees organized to provide assistance in the administration of the work- 
experience program It is the coordinator, as the term implies, who is 
finally responsible for what the program of work experience accomplishes 
The duties of the coordinator may be briefly outlined as follows 

1 Collect and organize the teaching material for the various courses 
related to the work-experience program 
2. Bring to the school criticisms that arc made in connection with the 
performance of the students while at work 
3 Interest people of community in program 
4. Make arrangements for the employment of students 
5 Select the boys and girls and send them out This includes 

a Looking after work permits, keeping records, etc.; and after the 
young people arc placed, interviewing them in school 
b Obtaining records 

c. Formal and informal interviewing of students 

Out of these reports grow material for classroom work and sub¬ 
jects for personal interviews 

6. Correlation of work experience and classroom activities 


The following committees are responsible to the coordinator. 

1 School Survey Committee 

This committee should be composed of representatives from faculty 
and students. It should assist the coordinator in securing information 
pertinent to student participation in a work-experience program The 
responsibilities of this committee are 

a. To conduct surveys to determine student interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities relative tojobs and vocations 

b. To determine student availability with respect to school and home 
schedules 
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c To index interested students on the basis of facts determined fro 
surveys 

d To recommend any changes in school schedules that will facihta 
better functioning of the work-experience program 

e. To keep the planning committee informed of survey findings 

2. Placement Committee 

This committee should be made up of representative student 
faculty members, and employers This committee should work with tl 
coordinator in matters pertaining to placement procedure. The n 
sponsibilities of this committee are 

a. To work out standards of wage rates, total working hours, an 
physical working conditions using the information provided by tli 
community wage rate committee 

b. To establish standards to determine the amount of school credit t 
be given for various types of work experience 

c. To apply the information pertaining to placement opportunitie 
furnished by the Community Resource Committee 

d. To synchronize the student’s work load with Ins school academi 
load 

e To establish any other standards relative to students’ and employers 
welfare 

f. To offer placement help to graduates 

g. To meet all legal requirements pertaining to child labor regulation 
h Related Training Committee 

This committee should be composed of employers, a school ad 
ministrator, and a faculty representative It should be their duty tc 
work out with the coordinator school study assignments directly rc 
lated to the student’s job The responsibilities of this committee art 
a To secure employer’s advice as to subjects that students should 
pursue to upgrade their on-the-job performance 
b. To work out with the school administration ways and means for 
providing essential subj'ects in the curriculum that are lelatcd to 
on-the-job improvement 

c To prepare a written outline showing the related subjects that are 
required for each type of job 

Follow-up and Evaluation Committee 

This committee should be composed of faculty representatives and 
administrator and employer representatives. The committee should 
work closely with the coordinator in follow-up and evaluation activities 
The general responsibilities of this committee are 

a. To examine student work records periodically to determine the 
individual’s progress and achievement 

b. To scrutinize the administration of the work-experience program 
to determine any weaknesses and recommend improvements as 
needed 
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C. To recommend adjustments m placement when misassignment is 
evident 

d. To work out a plan whereby constant student evaluation can be 
assured Coordinator and employer can use check lists, card files, 
and self-evaluation sheets 

c. To imtiate a plan for the keeping of follow-up records of graduates 
and nongraduates 

(1) To help in the evaluation of the work-experience program 

(2) To give the placement committee help in providing personalizedi 
service to graduates and nongraduates 

disseminating occupational information to groups 

In some schools occupational information is taught as a regular 
subject in the school curriculum. Many high schools include units 
relating to vocations in other regular subjects The plan of a general 
information course in the first or second year of high school, followed 
m the junior or senior years by a course dealing with specific 
occupational families, might be found desirable. It should be recog¬ 
nized by administrators that the successful teaching of an occu¬ 
pations class requires a degree of skill, training, and experience 
possessed by a relatively small proportion of the teaching force. As 
yet, few teacher-training institutions offer courses in this specialized 
teaching field. The practice of including short occupational units 
of a general nature in appropriate high-school courses appears to 
have been more successful than have courses m occupational 
information Schools having effective home-room organizations 
might devote occasional periods to occupational information 
through pupil presentations and discussions 

Classroom teachers should take advantage of opportunities to 
acquaint pupils with the vocational implications of the subjects 
taught by them Such a plan would not require setting aside a 
specific period of time for this purpose, since opportunities for 
emphasizing the uses of the subject in occupational life will arise 
throughout the course. This method of disseminating occupational 
information has one distinct advantage- the teacher is thoroughy 
familiar with the subject matter and need spend relatively little 
time in familiarizing himself with occupations to which the subject 
13 significantly related. 

School assembly programs offer a medium for acquainting groups 
with educational and occupational information. The consideration 
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of significant facts about colleges, trade and business schools, 
apprenticeships, on-the-job training, how to apply for a job, job 
requirements and opportunities, and a variety of other similar 
infoimation lends itself to group presentation through home-room 
and assembly programs. Other cocuiricular activities—notably, 
science, speech, debate, and othei similar clubs—adapt themselves 
to undertakings designed to acquaint pupils with occupational 
information. 

Motion pictures and film strips are assuming increasing importance 
in the dissemination of occupational information, with a wide range 
of subjects available to schools. Rental arrangements of many of 
these subjects make them accessible to schools with limited financial 
resources 

Career conferences offer an opportunity for providing pupils with 
first-hand information about occupations in which an interest is 
expressed While meeting the need of pupils for realistic information 
about occupations, the career conference affords community leaders 
the opportunity for becoming acquainted with the school and its 
staff The important place of community resources in the guidance 
program suggests the need for acquainting community agencies 
and organizations with the guidance services that the school seeks 
to offer pupils 

Individual speakers might be invited to speak before pupils in 
assemblies, classes, and extraclass organizations, to explain their 
respective occupations or a variety of jobs performed by workers in 
local businesses or industries This plan requires a minimum of 
planning, though it usually fails to acquaint pupils with detailed 
information about occupational and training information related 
to a wide range of personal interests. 

Visits to places of employment might be arranged to introduce 
pupils to occupations in business and industiies Occupational in¬ 
formation gained through visitation can be rendered meaningful 
if pupils are prepared for careful observation of job operations, 
working conditions, and other obvious features of the place of em¬ 
ployment and its jobs. Group discussion of the significant things 
observed during the visit is valuable as a means of leaving pupils 
with balanced impressions of the jobs and the industry visited 

Community lesources are an integral part of a school’s guidance 
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program, and they have much to contribute to the school’s fund of 
occupational information if it is to meet satisfactorily the needs of 
pupils Job information and trends, local, regional and national 
employment opportunities, printed materials and audiovisual aids 
relating to occupational opportunities are frequently available 
through public employment offices, civic and service clubs, and 
national organizations having local chapters in the community. 
Counselors, administrators, and teachers should be acquainted with 
occupational-information resources in the community and be 
prepared to utilize their services and materials in the guidance 
program 

Types of Materials Available 

In addition to providing occupational information through 
pupil experiences in school and community, the library, and, if 
administratively desirable in the school, the counselors should have 
printed and audiovisual aids to acquaint pupils with present and 
future facilities for exploring and preparing for assuming desirable 
places in a productive society. Audiovisual aids are available in the 
form of motion pictures, film strips, and charts, and they cover an 
increasing variety of fields The use of audiovisual aids in the 
guidance program is just beginning, and it gives promise of assum¬ 
ing a major role in the immediate future 

Printed materials that present current occupational information 
and reasonably satisfactory coverage of stable occupational fields 
are improving in quantity and quality Many of these materials are 
sufficiently low in cost to permit acquisition by most schools Books 
on occupations first appeared to meet the needs of pupils for 
realistic information about opportunities in the world of work and 
preparation for it, and m recent years printed materials have 
appeared in the form of leaflets, briefs, abstracts, kits, reprints, 
magazines, catalogues, bulletins, and booklets, singly and in series. 

INFORMATION ABOUT TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

In the area of information provided for pupils through in¬ 
dividual and group methods, we have permitted ourselves to think 
in terms of occupational and educational information While the 
former term seems for all practical purposes to be sufficiently com- 
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prehensive, the term “educational information” is restricted in its 
connotation. It implies types of information relating only to re¬ 
quirements and opportunities in formal educational situations In 
reality, the vast majority of high-school pupils need information 
about a variety of situations that provide training of an informal 
nature, leading to immediate or simultaneous work and training. 
While the term “educational information” is usually regarded as 
having reference to opportunities in training institutions, the term 
“training opportunities” includes, in addition, the broad area of 
training opportunities in business, industry, agriculture, service 
occupations, and other similar areas of employment 

Types of Training Information 

Information about training opportunities may be conveniently 
divided into two categories, namely, in-school and beyond-high- 
school opportunities In general, pupils upon reaching high school 
first recognize urgent need for training that has occupational 
significance While the mortality rate among pupils during the 
period of transition from elementary to secondary schools points 
to a need for greater attention to occupational and training informa¬ 
tion in the upper elementary school, compulsory attendance laws, 
child labor laws, and certain economic conditions relating to the 
labor supply tend to condition educational thinking and practice 
with respect to preparing elementary pupils for immediate place¬ 
ment in the world of work Increased attention needs to be devoted 
to the task of acquainting junior-high-school pupils with the 
occupational significance of curricular offerings in the junior and 
senior high schools. 

In-school Training Opportunities 

In attempting to locate and evaluate training opportunities for 
pupils beyond high school we frequently do not recognize the 
training potentialities of many activities regularly earned on m 
high school. Many subjects in the curricula of the typical high 
school provide direct or related training for occupational life. 
Vocational efficiency has its roots m the early training and ex¬ 
periences of the individual. Shop courses, home economics, co¬ 
operative work and study programs, salesmanship, and other high- 
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school subjects offer to pupils the dual opportunity of basic training 
and exploration in occupational areas. Continuous expansion of 
secondary-school curriculums becomes a fruitless gesture in the 
absence of scientific selection of pupils for placement in subjects 
consonant with their interests, apitudes, and abilities 

Cocurncular activities provide less formal but no less significant 
opportunities for exploration and training The spontaneity of 
choice usually exercised by pupils in selecting extraclass activities 
may frequently indicate interests and abilities having highly valid 
occupational significance This fact has received great impetus 
from employers during the last decade School administrators report 
that employers requesting mformaUon about former pupils place 
more emphasis upon their hobbies, leisure-time interests, extra¬ 
curricular and community activities, and leadership ability as 
indicated by offices held in those activities than was true in former 
years The implications in this connection suggest that these 
activities provide desirable exploratory and training experiences, 
as well as interests related to success in occupational life. 

Part-time cooperative work and study programs have increased 
m number during the last decade. The diversified occupations 
program provides for high-school pupils an opportunity to divide 
school time between work and study. Pupils receive training m school 
related to their respective jobs, and employers cooperate with the 
diversified occupations teacher m planning and supervising the 
pupil on the training station supplied by the employer While the 
results of adequate follow-up studies of pupils participating in this 
part-time cooperative program are not available, incomplete studies 
point to several potential values not previously ascribed to work 
experience as an exploratory and training medium for high-school 
pupils 

Training Opportunities beyond High School 

In attempting to provide high-school pupils with information 
about further training opportunities, schools frequently give undue 
attention to training facilities available in colleges and universities. 
This attention grows naturally out of the school administrator’s 
responsibility for certifying transcripts of credit and recommending 
graduates for admission to institutions of higher learning. Despite 
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the relatively small percentage of pupils entering college, the school 
is obliged to spend a disproportionate amount of time m assisting 
college entrants to make the transition Trade and business schools, 
apprenticeships, and on-the-job training are frequently available 
to former pupils without benefit of high-school credentials Conse¬ 
quently, administrators and teachers are markedly less familiar 
with opportunities for further training in noncollege situations 
Information about training facilities available to pupils should be 
in the school library, through trade- and business-school catalogues; 
information about apprenticeship programs on a local, regional, 
and national scale; on-the-job training facilities and opportunities 
available to pupils, and training possibilities inherent in a diversity 
of community activities. 



Chapter 5 basic elements 

OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
(CONTINUED) 


]VlosT of the activities of the guidance program must be planned 
and carried out for the primary purpose of complementing 
the counseling service. The gathering and recording of data about 
individual pupils and the collectionj cataloguing, and filing of 
information about occupations, training opportunities, and guid¬ 
ance resources in the school and in the community represent only a 
few of the activities that make counselmg an effective part of the 
guidance program Conversely, in the absence of counseling as the 
hub of the program, these activities lose much of their value to 
pupils Though pupils sometimes make occupational and edu¬ 
cational plans and choices without benefit of counseling, the process 
of properly matching individual assets and limitations with the 
requirements of the next opportunity is essentially an individual 
undertakmg in which counseling must occupy an important role, 

COUNSELING 

School administrators and teachers in many schools regularly 
carry on guidance services of an incidental nature. The develop¬ 
ment of an effectively planned guidance program requires that 
these services be encompassed as systematic activities. The greatest 
single weakness of incidental guidemce lies m the fact that counsel¬ 
ing is frequently not recognized as the medium through which the 
several activities of a guidance nature are brought to bear upon the 

99 
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individual pupil in a manner consonant with his peculiar abilities, 
interests, and needs While group methods may frequently serve to 
provide pupils with some general information related to their needs, 
the ultimate solution of personal problems can be achieved only 
through personalized assistance The counseling process alone 
adapts itself to the needs of the individual as he is confronted with 
problems and choices demanding that he weigh possible courses of 
action in an atmosphere conducive to close scrutmy of personal 
assets and limitations 

Counseling as a Person-io-Person Relationship 

The process of counseling is characterized by certain features 
that mark it as the most single important aspect of the guidance 
program (1) it is a face-to-face relationship between the counselor 
and the counselee; (2) it is a planned interview with a definite 
purpose; (3) it is a private interview between the counselor and the 
counselee, a relationship predicated upon the mutual confidence 
of the parties concerned and growing out of the counselee’s recog¬ 
nition of an existing need for assistance and the presence in the 
school situation of an adult who is prepared to provide the desired 
assistance. 

Obviously no other function of the guidance program can serve 
as an acceptable substitute for counseling Frequently pupils require 
skilled aid m evaluating personal potentialities against a background 
of knowledge about the requirements and opportunities inherent 
in an area of choice Moreover, personal qualities are unique to 
the individual, and the relationships between them and possible 
areas of choice or problems must be considered on an individual 
basis. Counseling alone provides a medium through which the 
pupil may be assisted to recognize and evaluate the myriad factors 
upon which decisive and intelligent action hinges. 

Basic Considerations in Counseling 

The value of counseling will depend upon three basic consider¬ 
ations: (1) the counseling service and its purposes must be properly 
understood by the pupils for whom it is intended; (2) the counselors 
should be persons who are prepared by personal qualities and train- 
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ing to establish rapport with counselees and to make the counseling 
service a real source of help for them; and (3) pupils should be 
assisted to recognize their personal problems and choices with 
which counselors are prepared to provide counseling. The guidance 
program will gam and maintain efficacy in direct proportion to the 
quality and extent of the counseling service around which the pro¬ 
gram is centered. Moreover, pupil acceptance, which depends upon 
intelligent explanation of services and functions, will determine 
both the quality and the coverage of the counseling service in the 
school. 

The Functions of Counseling 

Certamly no adequate treatment of counseling functions can be 
attempted in a few paragraphs ^ However, a brief statement on the 
subject will suggest the functions of counseling in the guidance 
program. As has been previously suggested, counseling stands at the 
center of the program as the focal point of many other activities 
commonly recognized to be basic to the guidance of pupils, 
Bingham and Moore* suggest three major functions of counseling: 
to give information, to secure information, and to influence or 
motivate the counselee. While the first two are adequate statements 
of counseling functions, the last may need some interpretation for 
the counselor. In the matter of influencing the counselee, the 
counselor frequently needs to guard against acting as the influencing 
agent. The function of the counselor in this connection is to assist 
the pupil to interpret his problem and to plan a course of action 
consistent with logical interpretations. In this event, the facts under 
consideration become the influencing agent and the counselor 
serves only to assist with needed interpretations Often the counselor 
must secure certain information from the counselee and give certain 
other facts to him, but the counselor should carefully avoid asking 
leading questions or imparting information designed to color the 
counselee’s mterpretation of the facts under consideration. The 
individual’s assets and limitations should be objectively evaluated 

j For complete treatment of counseling sec Ckjx, R D., Counselors and Tlteir Work, 
Art^vea Publishing Company, Philadelplua, 1945 

Bingham, Walter V, and Bruce V. Moore, How to Inttrmew, Harper & Brothers, 

New York, 1941. 
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against a background of information germane to the area in which 
choices, problems, or plans are being considered The course of 
action settled upon by the counselee should be free from an y 
personal influence that the counselor might be prone to exercise. 
It is the function of counseling to juxtapose facts concerning the 
individual and the area of choice and assist the counselee to make 
interpretations essential to the planning of a desirable course of 
action. 

Job Analysis of Counseling 

The counselor who desires to understand his functions in the 
guidance program will need to consider carefully the aspects of 
counseling listed on the accompanying table ^ 

1 Counseling services 

These services may be summarized under the following 
headings. 

a. Secures data about the counselee 

b Secures and makes readily available adequate data about 
job opportunities and trends, about the kinds and 
amounts of skills and traits required 

c. Secures and makes readily available information about 
educational and training opportunities and requirements 

d. Conducts interviews 

e. Establishes community working relationships 

f. Does follow-up work 

g Creates favorable public reaction and support 
h. Provides suitable physical facilities and services 

2. Related information and special skills needed by the counselor 

The counselor needs the information and skills that must be 
employed in accomplishing items “a” to “h”, above. 

3 Devices or tools 

The counselor must know what tools and devices can be 
used in carrying on the functions suggested above. He must 
know how to use effectively each tool and device 

^ “'Job Analysis of Counseling,” Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
Vocational Division, U S Office of Education, Washington, D C. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING COUNSELING 

The effectiveness of counseling depends upon many conditions, 
varying from those inherent in the counseling situation to others 
dealing with the over-all organization and administration of the 
guidance program It is not to be expected that a developing 
program of guidance will invariably avoid all adverse conditions. 
On the other hand, experience with a growing program will point 
to a need for specific effort toward the elimination of unfavorable 
factors. 

Lack of Trained Personnel 

The problem of selecting and training counselors is discussed in 
a later chapter However, since the lack of trained guidance workers 
represents a serious obstacle to maximally effective guidance 
programs, a few observations should be made here One of the 
perennial bugaboos in the literature of guidance is the assumption, 
now fast disappearing, that every teacher can or should be a 
counselor. Equally valid would be the contention that every 
physician should be a surgical specialist. No doubt many physicians 
would be utter failures as surgeons because of any one of a number 
of factors lack of interest, inadequate finger dexterity, defective 
eyesight, wrong temperament, or other basic deficiencies Likewise, 
many teachers would not be successful counselors because of un¬ 
fortunate personality traits, personal appearance, or lack of 
interest in boys and girls or in the duties usually assigned to coun¬ 
selors There are doubtless some who would still assign counseling 
responsibilities to every teacher, and certainly every effective 
teacher will be called upon to assist some pupils through incidental 
counseling. Suffice it to say that, during several years of guidance 
supervision and consultation on local and state levels, the writers 
have never had the good fortune to observe an effective guidance 
program in which every teacher served as a regular counselor 

The nature and extent of training required for counselors can 
be outlined only in general terms A program of training for a given 
counselor might be prescribed with less probability of error if one 
were well aware of the trainee’s previous background of training 
and experience. However, the major functions of the counselor 
suggest that he should be familiar with the sources, uses, and 
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interpretation of data about pupils and occupational and educa¬ 
tional opportunities; that he have reasonable skill in employing 
counseling methods and techniques; and that he be prepared to 
employ desirable techniques in placement, follow-up, evaluation, 
and use of community resources in the guidance program This 
statement of the training needs of counselors projects no inference 
that teachers should refuse to counsel with pupils who come to them 
for assistance Quite to the contrary, many teachers are eminently 
qualified to assist pupils with a wide range of problems that 
periodically confront them However, the teacher who lacks train¬ 
ing in counseling techniques should not only recognize his limita¬ 
tions but should also be acquainted with those school and com¬ 
munity resources prepared to provide supplementary specialized 
guidance services 

Lack of Administrative Leadership 

It is axiomatic that the leadership and the support of school 
administrators are essential to the success of the guidance program. 
While some staff member should be assigned the responsibility for 
leadership and coordination of the several activities of the program, 
the individual designated to head up the program can in no wise 
assume responsibility for leadership and support that “respon¬ 
sibility” that belongs inherently to the administrator. The func¬ 
tion of encouraging teachers to contribute to the guidance program; 
that of arranging for and giving personal support to in-service 
training for staff members, contacts with community agencies 
and resources, and the development of proper pupil attitudes 
toward counseling, and that of exercising administrative authority 
in the interest of developing and improving the guidance program— 
these are functions that school administrators cannot eflfectively 
delegate If inertia exists in the school’s “front office,” it is to be 
expected among staff members, too. 

Lack of Time 

Heavy teaching schedules are the nemesis of counseling in many 
schools. Most high schools do not employ a full-time counselor who 
is entirely free from classroom duties Consequently, selected 
teachers are assigned responsibility for counseling pupils even 
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though, not infrequently, time free from classroom duties is not 
provided for performing the function of counseling. Most school 
schedules, however, can be arranged to provide sufficient counseling 
time to meet the needs of many or all pupils Study hall, library, and 
extracurricular assignments are m most schools amenable to re¬ 
arrangement to permit counseling time for one or more staff 
members The custom followed m some schools of assigning study 
hall or library duty to counselors and expecting them to serve 
simultaneously as counselors has proved to be unsatisfactory. The 
nature of counseling as a private interview between counselor and 
counselee—a situation in which the counselee regards his problem 
as one that warrants the full attention of the counselor—renders 
the combination of counselor and “watchdog” incongruous in the 
mind of the counselee. Certainly the counseling situation that 
breeds trepidation in the mind of the counselee deserves to be the 
object of suspicion. 

Lack of Funds 

The need for developing the guidance program gradually tends 
to minimize the problem of securing adequate funds for financing 
the service The shifting of teacher loads may often be accomplished 
to the extent that the program can be started The compensation 
that counselors derive from assisting pupils to become more ade¬ 
quate as school citizens will frequently lead them to suggest changes 
in the school’s schedule designed to provide additional time for 
counseling The alternative is, of course, the employment of addi¬ 
tional staff members to provide time for counseling. In general, 
counseling may be provided for a limited number of pupils without 
expenditure of additional funds. However, large schools will often 
find It impossible to make staff shifts of sufficient scope to provide 
counseling for all pupils. Beginning the counselor service on a small 
scale often demonstrates that the expenditure of additional funds 
IS both necessary and justifiable. 

Lack of Pupil Interest 

It should not be assumed that all pupils are eagerly awaiting 
the inauguration of counseling in the school The pattern of gradual 
growth regularly experienced in schools introducing counseling 
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clearly indicates that pupils have many problems of which they 
themselves are not aware Some pupils shy away from counseling at 
the outset, fearful that they will inadvertently reveal facts or 
experiences that they consider personally sacred, others regard 
counselors as disciplinarians operating under an assumed title, and 
yet others will at first look upon the counselor as an impostor 

These common attitudes of pupils toward counseling should be 
regarded as normal reactions of democracy-minded young Am¬ 
ericans For school administrators, counselors, teachers, and 
parents, the ignorance of pupils as to the real purposes and func¬ 
tions of the counseling service offers a challenge The magnitude 
of the challenge is multiplied by the fact that many parents look 
with apprehension upon the teacher in his new position as coun¬ 
selor. It becomes the responsibility of the school staff to educate the 
pupils and the community to a recognition of counseling as an 
essential educational service Several methods have already been 
suggested by which pupils and community can be brought around 
to full appreciation and use of the counseling service. 

Failure to Use Community Resources 

The guidance program is not the property or the function of the 
school alone, it is a community undertaking. Many specialized 
services that counselors will need to call upon in meeting the 
physical, mental, social, economic, and educational requirements 
of pupils are found outside the school In many instances the 
counselor emerges from the role of counselor m its strictest sense 
and becomes a referral agent. Unless community resources are 
readily available to the counselor, the guidance program will fall 
short of Its maximum potentialities Suggestions have already been 
made for surveying and enlisting the services of community agencies 
and organizations in the school’s guidance program. 

Lack of Physical Facilities and Supplies 

The fact that effective counseling is not regularly done in the 
presence of others suggests a need for private quarters for counselors. 
Though an office containing facilities and features conducive to 
comfort and convenience is desiiable, counselors in many schools 
use available classrooms for counseling interviews Other facilities 
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and supplies needed include filing space, printed or mimeographed 
forms for securing data about counselees, individual folders to 
contain recorded data, shelves for books, and other similar equip¬ 
ment The provision of these things falls ultimately upon the ad¬ 
ministrator and, as need for them becomes evident, they should be 
supplied without delay. 

PUPIL PROBLEMS REQUIRING COUNSELING 

Counseling has but one major aim to assist pupils to make more 
effective adjustments to the environment m which they live For a 
given individual, maintaining or recovering a proper degree of 
adjustment may require the solution of problems with which he is 
confronted, or it may require making a choice or a decision of 
some other kind From the point of view of the individual, counseling 
implies receiving assistance, while from point of view of the coun¬ 
selor, It means assisting 

Among the common problems for which pupils frequently need 
assistance are these. 

1 Choice of courses and subjects 

2 Adjustments to the school situation 

3 Determination and interpretation of personal aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities 

4. Matching personal assets and limitations with the require¬ 
ments of the next opportunity 

5 Placement in part-time and vacation jobs, or other situa¬ 
tions that give promise of furthering the pupd’s long-range 
plans 

6 Home and environmental problems 

7. Learning problems 

8. Problems requiring referral to community agencies or 
specialists for assistance not available through the school’s 
guidance program 

9. Follow-up of the pupil to determine progress in a prior 
placement 

10 Overachieving or underachieving in school subjects 

11, Evaluation of physical, mental, emotional, and attitudinal 
handicaps in relation to the pupils’ future plans 

12. Recreational needs and opportunities 
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13. Listening giving pupils an opportunity to “let off steam” 

14. Selection of a vocation, exploratory opportunity, or a 
cocurricular activity that may offer needed developmental 
or adjustive experiences 

15. Lack of interest in specific classes or subject matter areas, 
particularly when the subject in question is germane to 
preparation m the pupil’s chosen vocational area 

16. Inadequate participation in cocurricular activities or exces¬ 
sive participation in them 

17. Wide discrepancy between the pupil’s ambitions and his 
known abilities 

18. Inadequate information about occupational and educa¬ 
tional opportunities and requirements 

19 Deficiencies in study skills 

20. Adjustment needs giowing out of feelings of inferiority, 
inadequate social skills, and unfortunate personalty traits 

21. Financial problems that present obstacles to otherwise 
realizable plans 

22 Problems leading to di opping out of school 

23 College and trade-school scholarships, loan funds, and other 
similar educational benefits 

24 Establishing a mutual understanding between counselor 
and counselee 

25 Encouraging pupils to develop special abilities and attitudes 
Counseling for All Pupils 

Exceptional pupils, and especially those who tend to deviate 
from accepted social patterns of attitude and behavior, may easily 
become the focal point of counseling This fact should be clearly 
recognized and the situation avoided Every pupil needs the assist¬ 
ance of a counselor as a rcgulcir part of his school program The need 
for making choices and solving problems arises constantly among all 
pupils, and counseling should serve to prevent serious maladjust¬ 
ment of pupils by assisting them to meet personal problems as they 
arise. The counselor who permits himself to become a servant of 
the few largely fails in his services As has been suggested above, 
most of the problem areas of pupils require relatively little assistance 
from counselors if help is sought early Flowever, the counselor who 
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devotes a large portion of his time to “problem” boys and girls 
may untimately discover that the minor problems of so-called 
“normal” pupils have progressed to a degree requiring extensive 
therapeutic treatment The counselor’s viewpoint in this connection 
should be characterized by the axiom, “Every pupil a counselee.” 

FOUR ESSENTIAL RESOURCES FOR COUNSELING 

The counselor’s responsibility for assisting pupils to meet prob¬ 
lems and make wise choices should not be interpreted as the 
function of a worker in isolation Many problems will be brought 
to the counselor that require resources not immediately available. 
Counseling has two specific aspects with respect to pupil problems, 
namely, direct and immediate assistance by the counselor, or 
referral to other resources. A major responsibility of the counselor 
is to be familiar with resources available for supplementing the 
information and assistance that he may offer to the counselee 
First, however, the counselor must be adequately acquainted with 
the assets and limitations of the counselee. 

Personal Data 

The form and the location of the counselee’s individual inven¬ 
tory necessarily vary from school to school in accordance with the 
pattern of guidance organization, physical facilities, and a variety 
of other controlling factors Whatever the plan is, the inviolable 
rule obtains that counseling m the absence of data is quackery. 
Data concerning the counselee must be assembled and located at 
some point m the school that will be accessible to the counselor. 
Moreover, nearly every interview should be preceded by a careful 
review on the part of the counselor of these data. 

Records 

In addition to the cumulative record, the counselor should 
gather and assemble supplementary data concerning counselees. 
Autobiographies, anecdotal records, and other similar current data 
may be available through teachers and administrators. Whether 
these data remain in possession of the counselor will depend upon 
administrative policy governing the form and the location of pupil 
^ records. In any event, adequate record forms should be employed 
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for securing a wide range of significant pupil data, and all data 
gathered should be assembled with a view to facilitating their use 
and interpretation by counselors 

Occupational and Training Information 

One of the growing specialized functions in counseling lies in 
the field of information about occupational and training oppor¬ 
tunities When one reflects that an mdividual must choose a job 
from among more than 30,000 possibilities listed in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, or that he must choose an occupational area 
from among more than 3,500 occupational families, the need for 
specialized counselor training and experience in this area becomes 
apparent Again, the hundreds of sources of training available 
through colleges, universities, trade and business schools, appren¬ 
ticeships, and on-the-job opportunities present a tremendous area 
of study for the conscientious counselor. In addition, the counselor 
needs to be thoroughly familiar with local opportunities for training 
and employment, includmg detailed knowledge of the occupational 
and training implications of curricula in the school. 

Community Resources 

The function of the counselor as a referral agent requires that 
he be acquainted with resources in the community adapted to 
meeting the needs of pupils Health clinics, social agencies, pro¬ 
fessional service, and civic organizations, public employment 
offices, and many other community agencies and organizations 
provide facilities and services essential to the guidance program. 
It then becomes apparent that the counselor is a source of infor¬ 
mation about facilities in and out of school for meeting the educa¬ 
tional, vocational, social, health, adj'ustive, and other similar needs 
of pupils The effectiveness of counseling depends upon the skill 
of the counselor m assisting counselees with their problems and 
upon his knowledge and use of community resources to supplement 
the counseling service 

COUNSELING BY TEACHERS 

Considerable controversy has raged around the subject of coun¬ 
seling by teachers versus that by the counselor as a specialist Much 
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of the difference of opinion seems to arise from lack of common 
ground in the area of terminology For purposes of discussion here, 
some explanation of terms seems to be proper An explanation of 
the terms “teacherj” "counselor,” and “teacher-counselor,” and 
their respective identifying functions will remove the major obstacles 
to common ground and aid m dissolving the disagreement that 
tends to becloud the issue. 

The teacher, or classioom teacher, is a member of the staff 
whose primary function is instruction. In addition, he may be 
assigned certain other responsibilities related to class and extraclass 
activities He is not assigned any specific responsibility for coun¬ 
seling with pupils However, he may and frequently does engage 
in the counseling function in response to requests from pupils for 
assistance with problems related to many areas represented in the 
guidance program Regardless of the amount of incidental coun¬ 
seling that the teacher may do, he is still recognized by adminis¬ 
trators, fellow teachers, pupils, and citizens as a “teacher.” 

The counselor’s major responsibility, on the other hand, is that 
of counseling pupils He spends most of the school day interviewing 
pupils and keeping such records as are necessary for making the 
counseling effective He is not a teacher, assistant principal, 
attendance officer, clerk, or lunchroom supervisor, he is a counselor. 
If the guidance program is properly organized and administered, 
he will not be permitted to engage m any activities (as a counselor) 
that do not complement and enhance the counseling service. 

The teacher-counselor occupies a functional position in the 
school that touches the operational areas of both teacher and 
counselor; for he is both a teacher and a counselor, with specific 
assigned responsibilities and duties as instructor and as counselor 
Moreover, the teacher-counselor, as is true in the case of the 
counselor, is allotted time during the school day for counseling The 
distribution of time between instruction and counseling is of no 
significance, the distinguishing factor being that of assigning teach¬ 
ing and counseling duties with specific time provided for both 
functions. 

It might be stated, then, that the teacher is not a counselor, 
though he may actually perform incidental counseling functions 
The counselor is the specialist in the guidance program and serves 
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to assist teachers and other staff members in performing con¬ 
tributory guidance functions, in addition to serving as a counselor 
to pupils assigned or referred to him by the administrator and the 
teachers. 


THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW 

The definition of the counseling interview as a planned inter¬ 
view with a definite purpose suggests that pupil and teacher or 
counselor may sometimes hold “conferences” that miss the mark of 
the skilled counselor in a similar setting The fervidity of the con¬ 
troversy, mentioned above, with respect to the effectiveness of 
counseling by teachers has grown largely out of the lack of famili¬ 
arity on the part of teachers with the practices and techniques of 
interviewing. A few of the factors and functions of effective inter¬ 
viewing should be considered here. 

Data Needed in the Interview 

The counselor should not only have access to a wide range of 
significant data about the counselee but should also have it or¬ 
ganized to permit a profitable review of it prior to beginning the 
interview. The usual busy schedule of the counselor may lead to a 
lapse of several weeks between interviews with the counselee. Thus 
memory cannot be relied upon to provide the counselor with fresh 
knowledge of data essential to counseling An individual folder 
should be maintained for each counselee, to contain his file of 
personal data. The information about the counselee should include 
such items as personal and family data, school attendance and 
scholarship, standardized-test results; work experiences; com¬ 
munity, leisure-time, and extracurricular activities; vocational 
plans; reading interests, anecdotal records; autobiographies; 
summaries of previous interviews, and a schedule of courses com¬ 
pleted and planned, together with grades and credits already 
earned. 

Planning jor the Interview 

Interviews thrust upon the counselor by counselees with 
problems demanding immediate attention offer little or no op¬ 
portunity for preinterview preparation In general, the counselor 
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should feel no hesitancy about reviewing significant pupil data in 
the presence of the counselee if the opportunity for premterview 
study of the counselee’s file is denied The counselor whose quarters 
include a reception room will have the advantage of a private 
office for review of essential materials before beginning the inter¬ 
view Unfortunately, however, an arrangement of this sort is 
atypical, and we are obliged to visualize the counselor at work in a 
single office or m a vacant classroom Whatever inconveniences may 
be inherent in the spontaneously sought interview ax e offset by the 
pupil’s confidence m the counselor’s ability and willingness to help 

The scheduled interview provides the counselor with sufficient 
time prior to the counselee’s appearance to permit careful review 
of significant data. In anticipation of a previously planned con¬ 
ference the counselor should 

1. Skim all data m the counselee’s file 

2. Get thoroughly m mind the objectives of the forthcoming 
interview and the approach and techniques to be employed 
in achieving them 

3. Review summaries of all previous interviews 

4. Assemble in an orderly fashion all items of data bearing upon 
the chief purpose of the interview 

5 Study carefully all data related to the purposes of the 
interview 

6. Supplement these data through interviews with the coun¬ 
selee’s teachers, parents, or other persons who may con¬ 
tribute helpful information 

7, Attempt to anticipate other problems that may reveal them¬ 
selves during the interview 

Carrying Out the Interview 

The skill of the counselor in the conduct of the interview is the 
determining factor in its evaluation as a guidance technique. 
Frequently the counselee may approach the interview with reserva¬ 
tions detrimental to his own best interests More often than not his 
concealment of some problems and anxieties may greatly reduce 
the effectiveness of the interview His stated problem or reason for 
seeking the counselor’s assistance may be only vaguely related to 
his real needs Recognition of these mental reservations on the part 
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of the counselce points with emphasis to the need for an alert 
counselor—an individual whose syunpathetic and realistic approach 
will encourage and assist the counselee to be frank and free from 
reservations in the presence of the counselor 

In the conduct of the counseling interview, as many as possible 
of the following simple suggestions should be observed. 

1. Greet the counselee sincerely and cordially 

2. Relate the mtroductoiy conversation to some topic that is 
known to be of interest to the counselee, but unrelated to 
the purposes of the interview 

3. Establish a mutual, cordial relationship before approaching 
the problem that concerns the counselee. 

4. Keep the counselee on equal footing, don’t patronize and 
don’t give orders 

5 Make the problem stand out, and encourage the counselee 
to discuss it 

6. Once the problem is approached, let the counselee point 
the way. 

7 Ask salient ciuestions, but don’t hound the counselee to the 
jK)int of embarrassment 

8. Give advice only when absolutely necessary 

9. Assist the counselee to understand his problem and to 
retognizc the merits of possible solutions 

10. Consider other resources and what assistance they may be 
.ible to offer the eounsclec in meeting his problem 

11. Deserve the eounselce’s confidence and respect as a profes¬ 
sional person, make hint want to seek subsequent interviews 

12 Let the counselee do most of the talking 

13. .Summarize the significant data and achievements of the 
interview. 

14. Note any mistakes that you may have made m the conduct 
of the inters lew. 

15. Plan a program of action. 

Follomin;’ Up the Interview 

The counseling interview can be evaluated only in accordance 
with the extent to which counselees carry out desirable couises 
of .letiiui foimulatt d as a rt suit of the counselor’s assistance. Some- 
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times the counselor may find that, in deference to his desire to 
avoid giving advice, he has failed to give adequate assistance to 
the counselee. A plan may be readily formulated by the counsclee, 
but he may later be at a loss concerning how to implement it In 
the assuring presence of the counselor, execution of the plan may 
seem easy, in practice, it may prove difficult 

Again, the counselor may frequently refer the counselee to some 
community agency especially prepared to provide the needed as¬ 
sistance, only to learn that the agency in question has not functioned 
properly Failure to follow up the counselee may result in his loss 
of confidence in tlie counselor Ineffective counseling is almost 
certain to engender in the counselee a pronounced antipathy for 
the guidance program. 

PLACEMENT 

Placement should be regarded as an activity of the school that 
implies satisfactory adjustment to the next situation Job placement 
represents only a single placement activity The several areas of 
training opportunities mentioned above suggest activities m which 
placements need to be made The education of boys and girls is, 
in reality, a succession of next opportunities in which pupils should 
be placed as a regular educational function Placement, to be sure, 
IS not a random activity by staff members, it is a planned function 
to be carried out by all persons responsible for the satisfactory 
progress of pupils, always on the basis of an acquate knowledge 
of the pupils’ abilities, aptitudes, interests, and needs 

Pupils require assistance to understand the implications of their 
individual assets and limitations and then need to obtain placement 
in subjects, curricula, cocurricular and community activities that 
will best satisfy their training needs 

The function of job placement is looked upon by some writers 
as essentially an educational activity The extent to which the 
school may offer organized job-placement services depends upon 
the size of the school, the availability of personnel for staffing the 
placement office, and upon the agencies in the community already 
engaged in the placement function Certainly schools should assist 
pupils to secure part-time and vacation jobs, always with a view 
to the training and exploratory needs of the pupil 
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rOLLOW-UP 

The follow-up piogram necessary in any school will be deter¬ 
mined by the placement activities in which the school engages. As 
has been previously stated, the placement function should not be 
confined to job placement but should include activities designed to 
channel all pupils into the next opportunities The nc'cd for a com¬ 
prehensive placement progiam becomes clear if we recognise edu¬ 
cation for boys and girls as consisting of a successive series of place¬ 
ments, in and out of school It goes without saying that the educative 
value of placement m the next situation depends upon the satis¬ 
factory adjustment of the individual to that situation Only through 
a systematic follow-up of all placements can it be determined 
whether pupils arc certain to dciivc fiom them the needed experi¬ 
ences 

Follow-up of In-school Placements 

The pupil who is placed in a paiticular subject, in a curricular 
or a cocurricular activity, will be expected to acquire certain skills, 
information, attitudes, or other similar benefits. Otherwise, coun¬ 
selors would not encouiagc pupils to make choices in these areas. 
However, human fallibility suggests that not all placements of this 
kind will be satisfactory Only by careful follow'-up can the coun- 
selee be helped to deteiinme whether he has made a satisfactory 
adjustment—one that olfers experiences likely to ptovidc him with 
background upon which his future progress and development de¬ 
pend 

Follow-up of School-leavers 

The greatest vmlue of follow-up studies is to be found in the ap¬ 
plication of tccliniques of follow-up studies to school-leavers, pupils 
who have severed connections with the school either before or 
upon graduation No other tcchmc[ue has been devised that will 
enable a school to evaluate its efforts of the past and to plan for 
each pupil currently In school the kinds of training best adapted 
to his abilities anti in the amount calculated to develop his maxi¬ 
mum usefulness to himself, his community, and society. In the 
absence of continuous follow-up studies of former pupils, the school 
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fails to measure the adaptability of curricula and the effective¬ 
ness of guidance activities to the needs of the individual pupil 

TECHNIQUES OF FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF SCHOOL-LEAVERS^ 

Changing conditions in both urban and rural areas have emphasized 
the need for appraisal of oui educational system The realization by 
educators that the school has an interest in and a responsibility for the 
adjustment of its out-of-school youth, as well as for those still in school, 
has emphasized the necessity of studying each individual, in order that 
the school may meet the needs of the individual and the demands of society 
The success of the industrialist, the mei chant, the professional worker, 
the many or single skilled, and the service woiker is measured in large 
part by the product of his labor The success of the farmer is determined 
by the extent to which he studies and solves those problems peculiar to 
his own farm, and then adapts its uses to the requirements of his com¬ 
munity. A crop failure or the pioduction of an unmarketable crop presents 
a challenge to the farmer 

A school may deteimme Us success, also, by examining its product 
The school may ascertain the cause of its “crop failures” and “unmarket¬ 
able crops” by evaluating its curriculum, instructional service, and 
guidance practices in the light of findings revealed by the records of 
school-leavers, and make necessary changes and modifications 

The follow-up may well be utilized as the focal point m the develop¬ 
ment of a guidance program, since the study of the problems and experi¬ 
ences of former pupils will provide pertinent data relative to the number 
of pupils entering and pursuing higher education, the occupational 
distributions of those who have entered employment, the number 
employed, the approximate beginning salaries of workers, the types of 
training pursued, the type and amount of supplementary training needed 
to hold or progress in the present position, or training needed to secure 
a job The information thus secured is both objective and factual—as 
such Its implication for guidance activities and the curriculum are practical 
and effective Follow-up studies of school-leavers may also become valuable 
as instruments of research, extensions of the individual inventory, aids 
in determining guidance services to be offered school-leavers, and as 
“guide posts” in school policy-making 

Obviously, no set pattern can be suggested for makmg follow-up 
studies, since much depends upon the objectives, scope, sponsors, and 
availability of adequate funds Methods of carrying on the study are also 
dependent upon the personnel available and the area to be included 
Then, too, one technique may be successfully used in one area, another 

* Brewstci, Royce E , and Franklin R. Zeian, “Tecliniques of FoUow-up Study of 
School-leavers,” Misc 3038 Division of Occupational Information and Guidance 
Services, U S Office of Education, Washington, D C 
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technique in another area, while a combination of various technique^, 
must be used in a third because of existing conditions at the time of stud*. 

The following material is presented as “steps” m planning the initiation 
and procedures for a follow-up study It may be necessary for those mHo 
utilwe these steps to eliminate or add items after careful study of their 
local situation 

I. pRI.LIMINAUY I'lANNING 

A planning committee may be utili/ed to 

A List the [lurposes for which the follow-iip study is bein'* 
considered This is essential in framing questions 
B. List the potential results of the study in order of their iinpoi t- 
ance in meeting these purposes 

1 Rcsc.ircli 

a To evaluate the cfTcctiveness of the school curric¬ 
ulum in the light of the experiences of school- 
leavers 

h To evaluate the guidance services 
c To evaluate the effectiveness of instruction 

2 Service To keep in touch with all school-lciveis ldro['- 
outs and graduates) for a definite period of time, fia 
the purpose of 

a Aiding them m making .idjustments 
b Securing additional tinming 
c. Forming closer tie's between the school, the mdi- 
\ idual, and the community 
d Serving them in other wavs 

3 Pohev making, lo justify cliaiiges in the school program 

a Modify, extenei, or cx[)and the curriculum m light 
of die experience's of schoeil-lcaveis, which will 
siqiply relevant data for changes of certain kinds 
b Lxtciid and icfine the total guidance cllort 
(Part 3 of B depends m large measure upon the >. 111001 % 
willingnes., to change the curriculum if the results of the 
study indicate that such changes are needed ) 

C. Obtain and carefully examine plans of other schools that 
have made similar studies Some of the sources for information 
on the follow-up arc 

1. State su|}crMsors of occupational information and 
guidance 

2 Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U S 
Office of Ldiic .ition, Washington, D C 

3 National A’sociatum of Secondary School Principals, 
1 "’01 Sixut ii'h Stii ct, N W , Washington, D C 

4 Rendns (tuide In I'fiiwhfl ItUhitme 
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D Decide who will sponsor the study (Should the school, a 
service club, the American Association of University Women, 
or what group sponsor the study^) 

E. Determine the possibilities and the extent of the project as to 

1 Techniques to use in initiating and prosecuting the 
study 

2 Peisonnel to be used in the study 

3 Responsibility of the school and the part it will play in 
the study if an outside sponsor should be obtained 

E. Estimate the probable cost of making the study 

[I Determining scope and technique 

A The geographic aiea to be included Will the study embrace 
all schools m the city oi county, a selected number from any 
given administrative unit, or only a single schooP 

B The group to be studied —^Will the study include all school- 
leavers in the community or a more nearly complete canvass 
of certain school-leavers^ 

C. The number of school years of school-leavers to be included 
in the study —Will the study be made at 1-, 3-, 5-, or 10-year 
intervals^ Will the initial study be the beginning of a con¬ 
tinuous senes’ 

D The grade level of school-leavers to be included m the study, 
1 e, last year of elementary school, junior high school only, 
senior high only, oi a combination 

E The question of using the entire number of school-leavers in 
the group to be studied or to employ the sampling method 
If the sampling method is decided upon, how to make it 
representative of all types of school-leavers and include 
enough persons to present a true picture 

F. Method by which the information is to be obtained 

1 Questionnaire 

a If mailed, will it be of post-card or letter type’ 
b If delivered, Avill it be returned by mail or called 
for personally’ 

c Who will deliver the form’ 

(1) Brother, sisters, or relatives yet in school’ 

(2) Teachers’ 

(3) Volunteers in the community’ 

(4) Pupils who are members of class m occupa¬ 
tions or othei classes’ 

2 Interview 

a Who will serve as mterviewers’ 
b Who will be interviewed’ 

(1) School-leavers themselves’ 
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(2) Parents, other family members, relatives, or 
friends'^ 

(3) Employers^ 

3. Telephone 

4 Combination of methods 

G. Preparation of in-school pupils for future follow-up studies 

1 Seniors In class meetings or m home room 
a. Explain the questionnaire and its use 
b Explain the need for learning of the problems that 
they will encounter after they leave school and 
how the school may aid them in later life 
c. Give a review of Forms AA, BB, CC, and record 
Card 2 and answer any questions about them so 
that future surveys will be more objective and 
returns greater (See Appendix for samples ) 
d Impress upon them the need for accurate data and 
the aid these data will be to the school m rendering 
service to the total community 

2. Potential dropouts 

a. Before they drop out Personal interviews in which 
the plan is explained 

b If they drop out before they can be interviewed 
A personal call by the teacher 

3. Others in school In occupations class or other classes, 
home rooms, or in counseling, use previous follow-ups 
or samples from other schools or systems to 

a. Explain from whom materials were obtained 
b Explain value of materials to them, whether con¬ 
cerned with graduates or dropouts 

III Dfterminino the work schedule and estimating cost 

A The time ol the year for making the study and approximate 
time for It to be completed 

R. Personnel involved—the director and other persons who may 
take responsibility for specific tasks 
C Techniques to be used in conducting the study 
D Funds to finance the study Budget to include such items as 

1 Postage, mimeographing, or printing 

2 Clerical or other personnel assistance 

E. Cooperative agencies to be considered m initiating the study, 
m distributing the questionnaires, and in collecting the data 

1. Student organizations 
a Student tountil 

b Clubs—such as Social Science, Diversified Occu¬ 
pations, Journalism, or others. 
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C, Glasses 

iy) E-aglish 

(,a) 'Wrlling oE form, letter to be sent witb 
quesuorniaire 

(b) 'Writing of personal notes to pupil® 
whom tbev know well 
(c) Conducting of interviews after baving 
received training 
(,d) Editing material (prcliminarY) 

(i) Office practice 

{ 2 l) MimeograpVivng form letters and 
questionnaires 

(.b") Addressing and mailing question¬ 
naires 

(c) Keeping the check list 
(d') ¥ihng the returns from the question¬ 
naires (cards, forms, etc') 

(e) hollowing up those who do not re¬ 
spond to the questionnaire 

1. Reassigning to new worker, 
interview technique is used 
2 Supplying foliow-up lett®’^> 
mail technique is used , 

(f) Checking up on the completeness o 
reports of workers 

(g) Assisting in the tabulation of the data 

(h) Mimeographing sections of the mate¬ 
rials for class use and also the hti 
copy 

(3) Social studies 

(a") Assisting m the interpretation of tli® 
results 

(b") Assisting in preparing the report 

2. Teachers 

a One or more teachers to be responsible for coordi¬ 
nating the work and to work with the pupil® 
b. One or more teachers responsible for contacts njltn 
outside groups 

c Committee of teachers to work with all members 
of faculty hiom this group may come the teachers 
responsible for pupils and outside groups 
2. Outside agencies 

a Women’s organizations 
b Service dubs 
c Tederal Employment Service 
d Other community organizations 
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IV. Preparing forms 

A. Decide source of questionnaire 

1 To be constructed 

a By committee 

b. By one person on faculty 

2 To be purchased (See Appendix for sample forms 
available by purchase) 

B. Validate the items of the form, using a selected number ti 
school-leavers, and check data carefully before using u foi 
entire group 

C. Frame questions so that answers may be tabulated easily 

D. Prepare the summary sheets 

E. Code Items if data arc to be machine-tabulated 

F. If questionnaires are to be mailed 

1. Prepare a list from which to address the envelopes Ihe 
list should be used for checking as the material is mailed 
out, and also as it is returned 

2 Prepare stamped and addiessed envelopes to be enclosed 
with the cjuestionnaire for the reply 

3. Prepare a letter as personalized as possible to accom¬ 
pany the ciucstionnaire This letter should be composed 
so as to sctuic a friendly reception of the questionnaire 
It should mention a friendly reception of the question¬ 
naire It should mention particularly that if the school- 
leaser IS unwilling to answer any question, such a 
decision is cjuite satisfactory provided he checks the 
question so as to indicate that he has not acciden¬ 
tally overlooked it 

G. If personal interviews arc to be used, prepare manual of 
instruction before starting to train the mtervieweis. This 
training should be done before the questionnaire is finalh 
completed as questions will be found that can be answered 
in such a way as to invalidate them 

V. DiREcrriNO snmY personnel 

A Decide who is to be responsible for the study 

B Select staff personnel according to interests, aptitudes, and 
time available or for whom time can be made available Not 
all individuals are interested in or can do interviewing, 
editing, tabulating, wTiting, interpreting, etc 

C. Personnel should be carefully trained for the tasks assumed 
If the study is a class project, it may be wise to carry on 
demonstration during class peuods 
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VI. Introducing the study 

The faculty and the community should be prepared for a 
follow-up study by holding group discussions to acquaint 
them with the purposes If this is not done, there is a good 
chance that it will fail of its objectives or at least will not be 
so effective as it would otherwise be Perhaps the hist place 
to start discussing the proposed study will be with the pupils, 
since, after all, it is actually intended to serve them and they 
are, therefore, most vitally involved 

B. Plans should be made to give the study proper publicity 
through the newspaper, local radio, talks to service clubs, 
and parent-teacher groups 

VII Collecting the data 

A Check the names and addresses against telephone and city 
directories Since some may have changed their names 
through marriage or for legal or business reasons, it may be 
well to contact parents m those cases where it has been 
impossible to locate the school-leavers 

B Allow space on cards for names as used when last in school 
and also for any change in name 

O Set a definite date when the questionnaire will be called for 
or returned—-not “m a few days” 

D. If the questionnaires are delivered, set up a list to check 

1 Names of messengers 

2. Date forms were taken out 

3 Date forms arc returned 

4 If forms are to be called for 
5. Others 

E. If interviews are to be used, decide if 

1. The school-leaver, only, is to be the one interviewed 

2 .Some member of the family may answer the question¬ 
naire in the event the school-leaver is not available 

3. The interview is to be scheduled 

4. Notification of appointment made bv 

a Informing brothers and sisters now in school 

b. Telephone 

c. Mail 

F. Reassign uncompleted interviews (This procedure will 
increase the number of returns.) 

G. Follow up unreturned questionnaires with one, two, or even 
three letters, a visit, or a telephone call 
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Vni TaBUI MING DMA 

A Determine whether or not an adequate sampling has been 
obtained 

B. If mechanical tabulation is to be used, provide proper 
equipment 

C Determine the cross tabulations significant to the onginal 
objectives of the study 

IX. Intfrpri.ting riMA and pri paring iirpoRT 

A Assemble all data 

B. Organi/e the material and obtain additional facts as needed 
fur proper mtcipretation 

C Interpret the data as it has significant bearing on the needs 
and purposes set up for the study 

D. Prepare a summary icpoit of the study 

E Present the data obt.uned fiom the study in an interestini;, 
concise, and objective manner 

F. Include m final report ohjec ti\ cs of the study, brief description 
of the procedures, and sample foims 

G Conclude the report with recommendations lor action as a 
result of information obtained from the .study 
X. Using thf findings of a he stgoy 

A For study by gioups of the faculty 

B. As a source of local information m the leacliing of occupations 

C To furnish the board of education, leaihcrs, and p.ircnts 
witli objottue data for making levisions, eMcnsions, or 
modilications of the school training progriiuij (xpansion ot 
physical facilities, and evaluating guidance piactices 

Summary 

C.haptcis 4 and 5 suggest a framework of basic elements aiouiui 
which the guidance piogiam should be centered Ceilain tools and 
tedmiques will be needed in carrying out the guidance activitie-' 
aheady suggested These tools and lechnicpies should be mccl by 
counselors and teachers to achieve three major purposes (1) to 
secure information about pupils, (2) to gather information needed 
by pupils about occupational, educational, and other opportuni¬ 
ties, and (3) to accjuaint pupils with their own individual assets 
and limitations and to ptovule them with a wide range of mfoima- 
tion that they will need in making necessary choices and plans 
Some of the most helpful tools and tcchnK|ues of which all 
guidance workers should be prepared to make use are suggested 
on the following page. 
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1 Cumulative records 

2 Autobiographies 

3, Personal data blank 

4. Anecdotal record 

5 Case study 

6 Case conference 

7. Community occupational 
survey 

R Career Day 
9 College Day 
10. Job analysis chart 
11 Occupational families 

12. Growth and development 
charts 

13, Selt-analysis blanks 

14 Pupil problems and need 
surveys 

15. Career-information courses 

16. Orientation piactices and 
nrocedures 
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17 Interviewing 

18 Personal plan books 

19 Industrial and business 
visitation 

20 Refeiral methods 

21 Visual and auditory aids 

22 Occupational information 
files 

23 Exit interviews 

24 Tests and inventories 

25 Dianes 

26 Parent-reaction blank 

27 Expressionnaires 

28 Quitile classification method 

29 Follow-up records 

30. Data summary sheets 

31. Research methods and 
terminology 

32 Guidance bookshelves 

33 Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


XHE tendency to avoid specific suggestions with respect to 
guidance practices has been a serious handicap to adminis¬ 
trators, teachers, and guidance workers. One cannot help recogniz¬ 
ing that guidance objectives and procedures must be varied from 
school to school in accordance with fundamental differences in 
those schools and in the communities that support them. On the 
other hand, many of the basic elements of guidance programs ap¬ 
pear to be somewhat universal Certainly every school must predi¬ 
cate any attempt to develop guidance services upon adequate 
provision for recording and using significant data about pupils. 
The accumulation of these data suggests the need for considering 
the sources from which they are to be secured The school’s testing 
program, community resources, teachers, parents, and former 
pupils suggest only a few of important sources of these data. 

Pupils require information about occupational, educational, 
and training opportunities in and out of school Counselors, 
teachers, administrators, and the school librarian need to acquaint 
themselves with the sources and the uses of information relating to a 
wide range of opportunities open to pupils in the school. While 
some of these needs of pupils can be met through the school’s 
program, others can be provided only through information available 
from sources in the community 

Since the development of a guidance program is a joint under¬ 
taking of counselors, teachers, and administrators, every school 
needs to consider the specific responsibilities of all staff members 
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in carrying^ on the program of activities. This task suggests itself 
as one common to every school in which the development or 
improvement of a guidance program is being attempted Coordina¬ 
tion of guidance functions of all staff members must be regarded 
as a continuous process It is essential, therefore, that some one 
staff member be assigned the responsibility for coordinating the 
efforts of the whole staff. 

The universality of the basic elements and procedures in tlie 
guidance program implied m the preceding paragrapks serves to 
suggest the common need of all schools for lecognr/ing these fea¬ 
tures as essential elements of the guidance program. The specifK 
objectives of every program must be determined by each individual 
school in accordance with the needs of pupils in the school These 
needs will be influenced by numeious factors, including the eco¬ 
nomic and social nature of the community, the opinions of pupils 
as to their needs for counseling services, the occupational attrac¬ 
tions and opportunities in the community, and other factors that 
bear upon the opportunities for meeting those needs. 

Siudjnng the School’s FacilitiesJor Guidance 

Many suggestions are presented in this section for aiding in the 
development and improvement of guidance programs. There is 
no one way for accomplishing this objective Every school must 
take into account the facilities available and applicable to the task 
at hand. It is important that the facilities for guidance already in 
the school be discovered and evaluated before, the task of dcveloji- 
ing or improving the program is begun This objective can be most 
effectively accomplished through a systematic plan for discovering 
and evaluating those facilities and activities which can be expected 
to contribute to the effectiveness of the guidance services. 

Using a Specific Approach 

This chapter and the one to follow will present a very specific 
plan that can be used m initiating or in improving a guidance 
program, a plan that has already been used in several schools with 
considerable success. It should be adapted to the local situation; it 
is not recommended for all schools, nor is it suggested as the onl\ 
or the best process to follow It does suggest, however, a plan which 
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nvolves the entire faculty, which permits ample staff discussion, 
ind which utilizes the resources of the school. 

THE USE OF A COMMITTEE APPROACH 

This section has been prepared to provide specific suggestions 
for using the services of staff members in developing or improving 
the school’s guidance program It provides for a Guidance 
Council to direct and assist six study committees as they work 
toward the identification and the evaluation of the school’s facilities 
for developing a more effective program The committees, whose 
tides suggest their respective areas of study, are as follows 
1. Committee on the Individual Inventory 
2 Committee on Occupational Information and Training 
Opportunities 

3. Committee on Gocurricular and Classroom Activities 
4 Committee on Home, School, and Community Relationships 
5. Committee on Placement and Follow-up 
6 Committee on In-service Training for Guidance 

Organizing the Staff for Developing a Guidance Program 

This section presents detailed suggestions for carrying out the 
organizational pattern suggested in the implementation chapters. 
The materials relating to staff organization will be especially help¬ 
ful to the Guidance Council as it directs and evaluates the work of 
the study committees The chronological steps suggested m this 
section will need to be varied in accordance with the mdividual 
needs of each school. The twenty-one steps are designed to assist the 
administrators and the staff members to guard against the omis¬ 
sion of certain functions which have been found essential to the 
proper implementation of the plan suggested. 

Adapting the Committee Plan to Schools of Various Sizes 

This material provides suggestions for the selection of staff 
members to serve on the Guidance Council and on the study com¬ 
mittees It serves also to assist the council in allocating time periods 
for the preparation of progress reports by the study committees, as 
well as suggesting suitable methods for merging two or more com¬ 
mittees, in small schools Separate suggestions concerning these 
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problems of organization are included for schools in four categories 
with respect to size 

1. Schools with less than eight teachers 

2. Schools with eight to fifteen teachers 

3. Schools with sixteen to twenty-five teachers 

4. Schools with more than tw'cnty-five teachers 

Sugge<;tinnsjQr the Guidance Comal 

The important functions assigned to the Guidance Council sug- 
gest the need for detailed instructions w ith respect to its organization 
and operation. This section offers the needed assistance for the 
Guidance Council by piovlding suggestions idative to the compo¬ 
sition of the council and its specific functions in developing a 
guidance program through use of the plan presented 

Suggestions for the Study Committees 

Separate detailed instructions are provided for each of the six 
study committees These suggestions have been prepared with 
sufficient simplicity and detail to serve the needs of classroom 
teachers who have had hitlc or no training in guidance techniques 
and procedures. The committee helps are not to be regaided as 
complete, nor must they be followed in every detail The degree to 
which they may be enlarged upon by the study committees is 
limited only by such factors as the time available for the study and 
the energy and ingenuity that committee members bring to the 
task. 


COUNSELORS GO TO WORK 

This section anticipates some of the problems usually encoun¬ 
tered in beginning the counseling service. Administrators frequently 
encounter difficulty in the selection of staff members who are to 
serve as counselors The counselors are frequently at a loss to know 
how and where to secure data about pupils, or what activities they 
might effectively employ for introducing the counseling service to 
pupils The task of assigning counsclees to counselors presents a 
problem to administrators and counselors alike 

A portion of this section offers suggestions concerning the 
problems of organization and operation suggested above. Tbere 
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are also included some techniques that counselors might employ 
for establishing rapport with counselees and for acquainting pupils 
with the counseling service and its meaning to them during the 
first few interviews. While this material is chiefly concerned with 
giving assistance in the organization and administration of guidance 
programs, it contains many helpful suggestions for counselors. 

ORGANIZING THE STAFF FOR DEVELOPING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

A systematic plan for proceeding with the development or 
improvement of a guidance program will frequently serve to prevent 
omission of important details The following steps will serve to direct 
.md coordinate the efforts of the Guidance Council and the study 
{uniniittces as they work toward more effective guidance services. 

Slrp 1 The principal should begin by appointing a Guidance 
Cbuncil and should serve as its chairman. This group will need to 
perform some functions of a quasi-admmistrative character The 
function of the council in continuously evaluating the progress of 
all study committees concerned with the development of the 
guidance progiam suggests that the chairman of each of these 
committees be an active member Their presence on the council 
will facilitate coordination and prevent duplication among the 
study committees that they represent 

Step 2. The inclusion of the study committee chairman on the 
Guidance Council requires that the principal select staff members 
for these positions before activating the Guidance Council The 
principal should hold in abeyance the appointment of committee 
members until staff members have been given an opportunity to 
express preferences regarding the study committees on which they 
desire to serve (see step 5) 

Step 3 The Guidance Council members should study this entire 
section carefully with a view to devoting an early meeting of the 
council to a discussion of the functions of the council, as well as 
those of the study committees The leadership position of the 
Guidance Council requires that it be prepared to direct the work 
of the committees and to make occasional interpretations for staff 
members regarding the procedures involved in the step-by-step plan. 

Step 4 When the Guidance Council has completed a satisfactory 
tViic mntpripil find aerccd upon the adaptations required 
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to make this step-by-step procedure effective m the local situation, 
the plan to be followed should be carefully outlined to the faculu 
Teachers should be encouraged to ask questions and to make 
suggestions 

Step 5. After the staff has been familiarized with the plan to bf‘ 
followed in organizing or improving the school’s guidance activities, 
prepared blanks should be submitted to teachers with a request that 
they indicate, m order of preference, their first, second, and third 
choices for study committee assignment. Insofar as possible, cveiv 
teacher should participate in the undertaking through active 
service on one of the committees 

Step 6 The Guidance Council should meet and assign teachers 
to the study committees While these assignments should be made 
by the principal, the committee chairman and other members ut 
the council may offer valuable suggestions as a result of having .i 
wider personal acquaintance with members of the teaching stall 
than does the principal It is improbable that every teachei can be 
assigned to the committee of hi.s first choice 

Step 7 The Guidance Council should notify teachers and other 
staff members of their respective committee assignments, together 
with the name of the chairaian and other members with whom 
they are to woik 

Step 8. The Guidance Council should make available to each 
study committee chairman a minimum of one copy of the sugges* 
tions for committee proreduie contained in this section. The mem¬ 
bers of each committee should study carefully the entiic section, m 
order to gam a clear perspective of the suggested piocedure for 
developing a guidance pi ogram A knowledge of the functions and 
objectives of each study committee will aid the members of all 
committees to avoid duplication of effort as they proceed with their 
respective studies. 

Step 9 Each committee should be required to submit a regular 
progress report from tune to time, usually no less fiequently than 
every third w’cek, until the committee concerned has completed its 
study A piogress report form will be found in the Appendix. The 
school shoulti leproduce a sufficient number of these forms lot us 
own use. The form suggested pt ovules space to allow the council 
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to write the date the report is due before passing the blanks out to 
the committees 

Step 10 When all study committee assignments have been made, 
the chairman should call their respective groups together and out¬ 
line a plan of approach to the problems to be studied. Committees 
having sufficiently large memberships might find it advisable to 
assign parts of their study to smaller groups or to individuals, in 
order to facilitate progress. 

Step 11. Committees should now proceed with their studies, 
preparatory to making their first progress reports on or before the 
date suggested by the Guidance Council If a committee has nothing 
to add to earlier reports, the regular form should be filled out with 
a notation to that effect Observance of this practice by all com¬ 
mittees will keep the Guidance Council informed of the progress 
and the continuous application of each study group to the task 
assigned 

Step 12 The Guidance Council should meet following each 
dead-line date for progress reports from the study committees. 
They should criticize constructively each report, so that helpful 
suggestions may be made immediately available to the committee 
concerned. The studies of a given committee might at times tend 
to border upon or overlap those of one or more other committees 
If duplication of effort is to be avoided, the Guidance Council must 
serve as a clearing house for the study groups 

Step 13 When all committees have submitted final progress 
reports, the Guidance Council should summarize all recommen¬ 
dations contained m them 

Step 14 A complete report of recommendations made by the 
study committees should be given to the staff as a whole, with 
adequate time permitted for discussion and action. It may be 
desirable to have several periodic faculty meetings to report prog¬ 
ress and to consider problems arising from committee reports. 

Step 15 The' members of the Guidance Council should stand 
ready to assist the principal and the staff to carry out the approved 
recommendations of the committee This step presents a crucial 
{xiint m developing the guidance program, for it is at this juncture 
that the final groundwork must be laid for getting the guidance 
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program into action. If the interest of staff members in the program 
is to lie maintained, the approved recommendations culminating 
from the efforts of the study committees must be carried out without 
unnecessary delay. Among the recommendations that might need 
to be carried out arc 

1. To provide for and install a new cumulative record system 

2. To obtain additional standardized tests 

3. To have printed or duplicated necessary copies of the follov,- 
guidance forms (a) personal data sheet, (b) student plan 
sheet, (c) interview summary blanks, {d) progress it port 
forms, (e) cumulative record forms 

4. To secure for the library additional educational, occu¬ 
pational, or training information materials, or professional 
books or periodicals for teachers 

5. To initiate and secure needed cocurricular activities 

6. To inaugurate a plan for promoting better understanding 
between the school and the community 

Step 16. The principal should designate a staff member to head 
up the guidance program. This person, who may also serve as a 
counselor, should direct the activities of other staff members in the 
program. In selecting a head counselor, the principal should con¬ 
sider training, experience, and willingness to attain greater eflcc- 
tivencss through additional professional training, cxpciicnce in 
guidance and ielated activities; intere.st in the guidance of pupils, 
the ability to get along with and to lead others, and the amount of 
time that this person can be granted free from classroom duties to 
carry out the functions involved in directing the guidance program 

Step 17 If more than one counselor is needed, others .should be 
appointed in order that they may work with the head counselor in 
activating the guidance program It is desirable, whenever possible, 
to allow one counseling period daily for each sixty to seventy-five 
pupils enrolled in the school However, it is better to increase the 
ratio of pupils to counselor than to has e no counseling service at all 

Step IS. The council should agree upon the mechanics of the 
counseling service. Among the factors to be considered in this con¬ 
nection are these. 

1. \Vith what class or group shall we begin counseling’ 

2 What pkm shall we follow foi assigning pupils to counselo''s’ 
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3. How can counselors be provided with offices or vacant class¬ 
rooms in which to carry out counseling interviews? 

Step 19- Each counselor should work out a definite plan for 
scheduling initial interviews with counselees. Such a plan will 
materially aid the counselor to get acquainted with counselees and 
to assemble additional personal data about pupils for use in subse¬ 
quent interviews. 

Step 20. The administrator should be responsible for providing 
the counselors with the necessary supplies and materials to be used 
in the program. Likewise, he should be prepared to encourage and 
assist other counselors to make use of professional materials. 

Step 27. The Guidance Council should now summarize and 
evaluate the steps that were to have been carried out prior to the 
inauguration of the counseling service. The following check list will 
help to carry out such an evaluation. 

1. Have all committees satisfactorily completed their studies'^ 

2. Has the Guidance Council approved essential recommen¬ 
dations of the committees^ 

3. Does the staff understand and approve the objectives of the 
guidance program? 

4. Do staff members consider the program worth while, and 
IS each willing to do his part in it^ 

5. Have the recommendations approved by the Guidance 
Council been suflaciently classified to justify beginning the 
counseling service? 

6 Have counselors been appointed^ 

7. A beginning guidance program usually should not attempt 
to provide individual counseling for all pupils. Starting with 
one class will afford counselors with valuable experience, 
which may be utilized in assisting other counselors as the 
counseling service is expanded. Therefore, has the Guidance 
Council selected the group with which counseling is to 
begin^ 

8. Has an in-service training program been planned^ 

9. Are cumulative record and counselor’s record froms pro¬ 
vided^ 

10 Have counselors familiarized themselves with the section 
The Counselors Go To Work, in order that they may 
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proceed \vith the program in accordance with the plan to 
be used in the schooP 
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ADAPTING THE COMMirFLC PLAN TO SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS SIZES^ 

1. Schools with less than eight teachers 
A. Guidance Council 

Chairman. Principal or superintendent 

Members; All teachers who arc serving on study committees 
and the prmcipal of the elementary school ^ 

' The persons selected should he determined by the needb and resourtts of tin lu. j 1 
SI l.uol 'I he suRt'cstioub .ire made m oidu tU it si>ccific jjioiedure might be visiuili/i d 
* If repre.tiii lU i s of one oi moie i,omiiiunU> agencies or org-inizations seise on 
atndvennuniIters, the luim ip.il iii i\ wish toli.i\coneiif tht ir nicmbtrs on the fiiudaiue 
Gomuil It is also highly disiiahle that pupils, p.ii(nts, .vud other tommuiiuy adults 
be asked to meit with the Guidantc (loiintil and the study toimniUees 
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B Study CammiUees 

Chairman A teacher, except on the Home, School, and Com¬ 
munity Relationships Committee, of which the superinten¬ 
dent should be chairman 

Members Teachers selected in accordance with personal interest, 
traming, experience, and position on the faculty One or 
more teachers may be appointed to each committee If the 
sue of the staff will not permit the staffing of all committees 
simultaneously, teachers should be reassigned to a second 
committee upon completion of first assignments 

Time required Progiess Reports should be submitted at least 
every three weeks In general, nol more than twelve weeks 
should be required for completing the work of any study 
committee One semester should be regarded as the maxi¬ 
mum time for completing all committee work in small 
schools where rcassignments are required to complete the 
studies of all committees 

Combining committees Schools having less than eight teachers 
will probably find it advisable to combine two committees 
that have closely related functions Suggested combinations 
(1) Individual Inventory and Occupational and Training 
Information, (2) Cocumcular and Classroom Activities and 
Home, School, and Community Relationships; (3) Place¬ 
ment and Follow-up and In-service Training for Guidance. 

II Schools with eight to fifteen teachers 

A, Guidance Council 

Chairman Principal or supermtendent 

Members The chairman of each study committee, and an 
elementary school principal. 

B Study Committees 

Chairman A teacher, except on the Home, School, and Com¬ 
munity Relationships Committee, of ivhich the superin¬ 
tendent should be chairman 

Members* Teachers selected m accordance with personal inter¬ 
ests, trammg, experience, and position on the faculty The 
size of the faculty will usually permit the staffing of all 
committees simultaneously 

Tune required Progress reports should be submitted at least 
every three wee^ A maximum of one semester should be 
sufficient for completing all committee work 

Combining committees Committee combinations should be 
avoided when possible Since it is desirable that all teacheis 
participate in study committee work, combinations will not 
VHii illv be necessaiy m schools having eight or more teachers 
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III Schools wth sixteen to twenty-five fevghers 

A Guidance Council 

Chairman. Principal or superintendent 

Members. The chairman of e.ach study committee, an elemeniar\ 
principal, and any other administrative assistants desiu d 

B. Study Committees 

Chairman A teacher, except on the Home, School, Commnnus 
Relationships Committee, of which the sipiei intcndt nt, pun- 
cipal, or an administrative assistant sh(juld be chan man. 

Members. Teachers selected in accordance with personal intei- 
ests, training, experience, and position on the facullv All 
available teachers should work on some one cominittf e 

Time required Progress reports should he submitted at hast 
every three weeks A maximum of one stmester should be 
sufficient for completing the work of all committees 

Combining committees No committee eombinations should he 
necessary in schools of this size 

IV Schools with more than twenty-five teachers 

A. Guidance Council 

Chairman Principal or superintendent 

Members The chairman of each study committee, an elementarv 
principal or supervisor, the assistant principal, or any other 
administrative assistants desired The council should not Ir 
staffed to the point of becoming unwieldy. 

B. Study Committees 

Chairman; A teacher, except on the Home, School, and Ccun- 
munity Relationships Committee, of which the iiiincipal or 
assistant principal should be chairman 

Members Teachers selected in accordance with personal intei- 
ests, training, experience, and position on the famltv All 
available teachers should accept responsibility on some 
committee 

Time required. Progress reports should be submitted at least 
every three weeks A maximum of one semcstei should he 
sufficient for completing the work of all committees 

Combining committees No combinations recommended 

Additional Adaptations May Be Pfecessaiy 

The suggestions concerning the adaptation of the step-by-step 
plan to schools of various sizes may require that changes by made 
in some schools. While it is desirable that committees dealing with 
problems of administrative or public-relations character should be 
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kept close to the seat of administrative authority, other variations 
may be necessary. The frequently occurring suggestion that all 
teachers participate m the work of some one study committee is 
predicated upon demonstrated proof that having an immediate 
part in developing the guidance program is desirable for all 
teachers However, previously assigned extradass responsibilities 
mav occupy some staff members to the extent that no time remains 
in a busy day for additional responsbilities Such circumstances do 
not, however, preclude the possibility and desirability of keeping 
all staff members informed of progress in the development of the 
guidance program 

While It is not to be regarded as imperative that all study com¬ 
mittees be set to work simultaneously, it is desirable that all com¬ 
plete their studies within a reasonable period of time Study groups 
not checked on regularly through the filing of progress reports may 
lose the sense of continuity that should prevail throughout the 
study project assigned them The study areas of all committees are 
closely interrelated, and failure of one group to make satisfactory 
progress might adversely affect the work of one or more other 
groups. Some schools might deem it advisable to extend the period 
devoted to analyzing the school’s facilities and readiness for begin¬ 
ning a guidance program They may find it expedient to activate 
only a portion of the study committees at the outset In any event 
the Guidance Council should remain active until all committees 
have completed their studies and have filed satisfactory and final 
progress reports. 

Progress Reports are Essential 

Periodic filing of progress reports for examination by the 
Guidance Council are an important part of the step-by-step pro¬ 
cedure for developing a guidance program It is sometimes difficult 
to draw a clear-cut line of separation between the areas of study of 
two or more committees. Ctireful examination of periodic progress 
reports will enable the Guidance Council to advise with committees 
to the end that duplication will be reduced to a minimum and 
coordination of effort effected Neither should the fact be overlooked 
that the progress report will frequently serve as incentive for com¬ 
mittees whose interests and efforts may lag under the press of other 
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oflicial duties. The committees as they pioceed will dc\'(']o[) au 
appreciation for the service rendered them by progress lepoiu. m 
that these tend to encourage continuous evaluation of the gioup 
studies Study committees should file two copies of each pioeics^ 
report with the Guidance Council One should be retained bv the 
council and the other returned to the committee, together with any 
comments winch the council may deem necessary or helpful to the 
committee in carrying out Its stud\ 

llin STUDY COMMIT I LIS AT WORK 

It IS unnecessary to point out that most schools perform some 
guidance functions, c'ven though they may not be bound up into 
.1 formal, integrated pio>pam of guidance These functions ,irc not 
alwavs legarded by the school staff as guidance activitu's, sukc 
they aie obv’ouslv gcimane to the cntiie educational piogiaiu and 
imnlve pupils’ choices and plans m the selection of curricula, 
courses, or lelatcd activities in the total educational process C'/'i- 
tainl> no logical reasons could be advanced in favor of distinguishing 
between educational and guidance activities unless the distini tion 
sort es a functionally useful purpose Justification for the i ecognitii'n 
of guidance activities stems from the need for economy in utih/’ing 
the individual aptitudes, training, and interests of staff immhers. 
and the improved enieicncy of guidance services that lesults fitnn 
uniting isolated parts into a purposeful and meaningful whole 

Obviously, before incidental guidance activities can be skill¬ 
fully drawn together into an integrated pattern, attention must be 
focused upon the process of discovering which of these funetim s 
art* jiresent in the. school program, and w'hat part each is to pk.\ 
in an organized guidance program In executing a thronologu.il 
scries of steps aimed at the integration of all guidance activitus i,l 
the school into an organized program m accordance with an 
adopted pattern, discovery of existing elements might properIv I c 
accepted as the first step The activation of study committees to 
reveal and examine existing guidance practices m the school will 
mark the starting point toward more effectiv'e guidance service for 
pupils. Progress reports submitted to the Guidance Council at 
regular intervals will serve to point up the pro,gress of committcii 
through the reporting of tho'^e guidance activities that arc alrc ady 
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huiiLi (.irned out in the school. The thoroughness and speed with 
uhvdi the committees complete and report their findings will 
clrtrtmine the quality and kinds of guidance practices that need to 
hr added, to the end that the guidance program is to serve the 
saeatest number of needs presented by pupils in the school. While 
(\uh study committee should work as rapidly as possible, the infer- 
nit e IS not intended that committees should hasten their work in 
the interest of economy of time, but rather that their work should 
}m‘ kipt (onlinuously moving ahead tow’ard adequate achievement 
and lompletion. Occa.sional delay may arise out of a need for joint 
meetings of two or more committees whose studies parallel at 
lert.iin points. It should be kept m mind that the study-committee 
suggestions piovided in tins chapter are to be accepted as indicating 
a starting point, rather than as an exhaustive agenda 

At the end of each section of suggestions for the study commit¬ 
tees will be found selected references for members of the particular 
study committee The references included are made to specific 
topics related to the committee’s area of study, and page numbers 
(111 which each topic will be found are indicated. These detailed 
Selected Readings are designed to reduce to a minimum the reading 
of teachers serving on the study committees. 

Each study committee should prepare and submit progress 
reports to the Guidance Council promptly. The chairman should 
r< tain copies of all reports prepared and should refer to them to 
.noitl duplication in subsequent reports. Also, an e.xamination of 
topics of all reports will be essential to the preparation of final 
progress reports. These final reports should convey two types of 
infoimation to the Guidance Council (1) guidance activities 
already being carried out in the school that fall within the study 
area of the committee and (2) recommendations for additional 
activities, facilities, and materials that the committee deems to be 
essential to the development of a satisfactory guidance program 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE COUNCIL 

Committee Membership 

The quasi-administrative authority that the Guidance Council 
will be required to exercise on some occasions suggests the desira- 
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bility of having the school principal as its chairman. Prior to the 
appointment of the council, the principal should ascertain as 
accurately as passible which staff members may occupy positions of 
major importance in the guidance program Key staff members 
should be assigned to committee chairmanships The planning of 
a guidance program to serve all pupils in the community strongly 
suggests that the membership of the Guidance Council should 
include representatives from all levels of education represcntetl in 
the school system, i,e, elementary schools, junior high s( hools, 
senior high schools, and junior college In determining membership 
of the council, the need for a reasonably small committee should bf' 
recognized and an awareness of the two major functions of the 
committee will serve to suggest membership. (1) to coordinate the 
activities of all study committees through careful examination of 
progress reports and (2) to establish organizational and adminis¬ 
trative practices and procedures for the long-term guidance 
program. 

The position of influence that the Guidance Council will occupy 
in relation to the work of the study committees and conscquentl> 
upon the nature and development of the guidance program, makes 
it imperative that the principal exercise vigorous leadeiship in 
directing the discussions of the group toward the solution of major 
problems and away from the excessive use of time in the discussion 
of minor details 

Functions of tlie Guidance Council 

The progress reports submitted at regular intervals by the com¬ 
mittees are extremely important, since they represent both a review 
of the school’s present guidance activities and specific suggestions 
with respect to additional activities needed in an effective guidance 
program. 

The function of the Guidance Council in reviewing progress 
reports marks it at once as the major committee in the development 
of the guidance program Its responsibility for coordinating the 
studies of the committees in order to ensure consistency may some¬ 
times require that arbitrary decisions be made, particularly m the 
matter of exercising its right to reject recommendations emanating 
from committees with respect to developing the program. Everv 
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reasonable effort should be made to implement recommendations 
that promise to contribute to the guidance program The chief 
functions of the Guidance Council might be stated as follows: 

1. The council should discuss the functions and responsibilities 
assigned to it and to study committees The inevitable need for 
\aiutions will grow out of conditions common to the particular 
school The Guidance Council should anticipate possible changes 
in practices and procedures, with a view to advising with study 
committees as the need occurs 

2 The principal or the superintendent may desire that the 
Guidance Council assist with the selection of study-committee 
members. The existence of closer personal relationships between 
teachers than between principal and teachers (especially is this 
likely to be true in the larger school systems) frequently will place a 
ronimittee chairman in a strategic position to assist with the 
selection of staff members for assignment to study committees. 

3. The Guidance Council, upon completion of self-orientation 
with respect to the step-by-step procedure, should set the date for 
the filing by committees of initial progress reports. A report should 
be submitted by each committee on or before the date due This 
practice tends to keep the committees alert, though a study group 
may state on a given leport that nothing additional has been 
accomplished during the elapsed time 

4. The council should examine all progress reports submitted 
and return one copy to the study committee. The returned copy 
.should be accompanied by any suggestions or comments that may 
be helpful to the committee as it proceeds with its study 

5. The Guidance Council’s position in constant touch with the 
progress of all study committees will facilitate setting a date for 
final progress reports The tendency of the committees to progress 
at varying rates might make it desirable to set final report dates on 
an individual basis, and this practice serves to prevent fast-moving 
committees from losing interest in their part of the study project. 
The presence of the study-committee chairman on the Guidance 
Council will facilitate .'he establishment of final report dates con¬ 
sistent with the progress of each group. 

6. During the period in which committees are carrying on their 
respective studies, the Guidance Council should present periodical 
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reports of progress to the school staff A few minutes set aside at an 
occasional staff meeting will serve to keep the group informed on 
the status of the project, and the cooperative nature of the under¬ 
taking will usually find staff nieinbcrs interested in its progress 

7. r’liiLil progress reports should be accumulated by the council 
and all of them reviewed together, so that any duplication of recom¬ 
mendations will be noted These reports should contain two sets of 
fads to he evaluated by the Guidance Council' (a) a summarization 
of the guidance activities and facilities existing in the school suitable 
for inclusion m an organized guidance program, and (b) recom¬ 
mendations concerning other activities and facilities that need to be 
provided The council should compile a list of both of these, under 
the separate headings, What Wc Have and What We Need, oi 
under other similar captions that will facilitate the separation and 
identification of these two sets of items 

8 The Guidance Council should then study carefully the items 
recommended by committees 

9 When step 8 h^is been satisfactorily completed, a staff meet¬ 
ing should be devoted to a summarization of the entire project and 
an opportunity should be provided for discussion of the recom¬ 
mendations that have been approved and rejected by the council 
Out of such a discussion may come valuable suggestions with respect 
to recommendations and future plans m developing the guidance 
program. 

10 The Guidance C'/Ouncil should begin immediately the task 
of putting into effect the recommendations relating to the proper 
development of a guidance program The dispatch with which the 
council sets itself to the task of tarrying out these recommendations 
will determine in a large measure the intensity of staff interest in 
the development of the program. The importance of keeping the 
staff informed of progress in this connection should not be over¬ 
looked It IS quite possible that the study committees may be able 
to assist by effecting some of their own recommendations Insofar 
as possible, the functions involved in completing readiness for 
launching the guidance program into operation should be distrib¬ 
uted among staff members on an individual or group basis 
Members of the Guidance Council should be fully acquainted with 
die functions of all staff members in carrying on a guidance 
program. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY COMMITTEE 
ON THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY 

Commillee Membership 

Since some of the efforts of this committee will be devoted to a 
study of records and tests, staff members who serve on it should be 
prepared insofar as possible by interest, training, and experience to 
appreciate the functions and importance of gathering and recording 
jmpil data Since this committee will be concerned v/ith pupil 
records and tests throughout the local school system, membership 
should include representatives from the elementary and secondary 
schools 

Functions of the Individual Inventory Committee in Studying Guidance 
Records 

The record forms essential to the functioning of an effective 
guidance program might be classified for purposes of clarity and 
lonvemcnce, as “office records” and “counseling records ” While 
all records containing data about individuals are m fact pupil 
Kconis, the suggested distinction will serve to call attention to the 
functions of these two types of records in the guidance program 
Office records are identified as those containing pupil data that are 
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kept in the school ofiicCj or other central despository in the school; 
counseling records, as those retained by counselors for immediate use 
in conducting pupil interviews 

The cumulative record is the core of the entire record system 
No school can successfully approach the task of developing effective 
guidance procedures for pupils in the absence of an adequate 
cumulative record form, coupled with provision for keeping it up 
to date and accessible to all guidance woikers It is unnecessary to 
add that cumulative record forms are without value unless regular 
entries are made m the spaces designed to contain significant pupil 
data. 

Counseling records will become more numerous than are office 
records, and the piocess of building adequate counseling records 
will occupy a reasonable portion of the time of this committee. Not 
all the pupil data needed by counselors can be conveniently 
recorded on the cumulative rccoid, though it can be contained as 
separate items in the folder-type cumulative recoid Among the 
records needed by the counselor preparatory to assisting pupils 
with a wide range of problems are a peisonal data sheet, a student 
plan sheet, an interview summary blank, an anecdotal record 
form, and a variety of other data not amenable to set record forms. 
Some of the major items of data that should appear on counseling 
records are suggested below 

Office Records 

The Cumulative Record —The provision of aderjuatc data about 
pupils requires that the cumulative rccoid contain the following 
types of information: 

1. Personal andfamily data Names of pupils’ parents or guardian, 
education and present home address of each parent or 
guardian, size and make-up of family, and other similar data. 

2. Elementary-school attendance and scholarship data' These data 
should either be summarized on the secondary-school 
cumulative record, or the original elementary record should 
be contained in a folder-type secondary-school cumulative 
record 

3. Junior- and sentor-high-sehool attendance and scholarship record: 
These data should be accurately recorded on the cumulative 
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iccord A pupil's attendance rccoid may be significantly 
rclat(‘d to liis achievement level in school subjects 
t Tat rreord The cumulative record should piovidc conve¬ 
niently arranged space for lecording results of a variety of 
standauli/ed tests 

1 . Olhrr data mrdul nn the aimulaliie tcco)ds- Space should be 
piovided on the cuinulatm lecoitl for recoicling pupil work 
('.vpeuenec's, special ajititudes and interests, cxtracunicular 
■incl cml-of-school activities, follow-up inquiries, and teacher 
oh'i'ivMiions relating to significant pupil behavior. 

Coordinative^ Cumulative Records 

Much of the guidance value of cumulative records lies in the 
continuity of form and content throughout the school system, 
beginning with the pupil’s entry into school and following through 
to the highest grade in the local system. In recent years the develop¬ 
ment of cumulative record forms has been away from a single 
rccoid card that follows the pupil through twelve grades, a change 
brought about by a growing recognition of the need for a permanent 
record that would provide space for data other than scholastic 
nchiev'cment. Consequently the folder-type of cumulative record 
h.is found Its way into many secondary schools as a separate record, 
with the elementary school records deposited in the folder to make 
a complete record tlirough the twelfth grade. There is a need for 
the coordination of content between the elementary and the 
secondary schools. Unfortunately the pupil’s elementarv record 
often contains little data consistent with that which the high school 
seeks about him One is led to inejuite whether the pupil’s voca¬ 
tional, educational, tmd social interests expressed in the eighth 
grade are of no value to Ins counselor in the ninth grade, or whether 
the make-up of his family and the employment status of his parents 
during the pupil’s y'ears in the elementary school are of no signifi¬ 
cance Certainly upon entering the secondary school he does not 
become, per se, a different individual, whose past experiences have 
suddenly lost their conditioning influence. In any study of the 
cumulative record system, this committee should attempt to 
determine the continuity of forms in use, with a view to recom¬ 
mending desirable changes in this diicction 
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Counutor Record'! 

Personal Data Sheets ^—Counselors should have a mimeographed 
or printed form designed to record significant peisonal data about 
pupils A manila folder should be prov’ided for each counselee, so 
that loose forms may be assembled foi easy reference Among the 
items of personal data valuable to coimseloi s arc the follow mg 

1. Idenlifitalinndaia: Name, address, fainilv make-up, nationality 
of p.irents, and other similar d.ita 

2. Edutatitmal data' Previous schools attended, picscnt and 
futiiie eiliieauonal plans, edueational level of parents, test 
stoics, and achievement lecotd 

3. Emphnment data Occupations of paients, part-time work 
expo u ntes and earnings of pupil. 

4. Cnmnnmily actu dies: Chuich, social, and civic activities of the 
pupil 

5. I^imi-time aiti, iltts. Hobbies, avocational puisuits, interests, 
and otliei types of leisure activities 

6 Exlracutrnular achvitiis. Memberships and offices held, and 
school awards or other honors won 

7. Voialional plans \\)cations in which the pupil is interested, 
school subjects liked best and least, and special abilities that 
the student believes himself to possess. 

8 Reading Jnttrests Types of reading matter jireferrecl nncl 
amount of time spent in reading for personal enjoy ment 

Student Plan Sheet? —This form is designed to peimit the pupil 
and his counselor to work out a four-year progriun of studies 
together. Provision is made on the form lor changes in selections, 
which will fiequently occur when the pupil ebtabli.shcd a program 
of studies for several semesters in advance The student plan sheet 
provides spaces for recording grades earned by semes teis and 
accumulated units of credit Thus in checking the student’s prog¬ 
ress, or m making changes in subject choices, the counselor has at 
hand a recoid of the counselec’s present academic achievement 
and status. The rev'erse side of this form provides conveniently 

’ See a sample fK rsonal data sheet in the Appendix 

® .See a s.jmph sturlent pi in sliet t in the Appmdix 

The school may reproduce a siiOicient mnnlitr of these forms for its own use in 
developing the guidance pi at tiers suggested in this manual. 
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arranged space for recording the results of standardized te'its of 
achievement, mental ability, special abilities, and interests 

Cumulative Record Summary Blanks —The counselor may recognize 
a need for the few items of data on the cumulative record which 
arc not provided by either the personal data sheet or the student 
plan sheet. With the exception of the pupil's elementary' school 
record, the important items of data are secured through the use of 
these* two dc'V'ites and pioper aceessibility of cumulative records to 
(ounselors should mimmi/e the need for othei data in the c oimsclor's 
records. It will be found advisable for the counseloi to have the 
loiinselee's complete school record at hand when a.ssisting him to 
fill out the studc'nt plan sheet, and any information that is dcsiied 
from the elemental y- or the sccondaiy-school cumulative recoid 
can be copied on a sunimaty blank bc'st suited to the counselor's 
needs Since all items of data for which space is provided on the 
cumulative record will not be available to all schools, a satisfactoiy 
cumulative-record summary blank would be difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to devise 

Interview Summary Blank }—^The importance of the counseling 
interview as a guidance technique points to the need for keeping 
an adequate recoid of interviews between the counselor and the 
counselce A form that permits a statement of the pui posi's of the 
interview and an evaluation of the extent to which its objectives 
w'ere achieved occupies a position of importance among the 
assemblage of data m the counsclee’s folder, hlemory should not 
be dependc'd upon to retain the salient facts, frccpiently revealed 
to the counseloi, that beai upon the counselce's problem Pupils 
may, and frequently do, change eoiinsidors, and only a written 
record of past mtemews will provnle the new counselor with an 
objective account of the counseke's past problems, choices, assets, 
limitations, and similar data essential to effective counseling Any 
counseling service worthy of the name requires svstematic, objective, 
and accurate recording of the high points and accomplishments of 
every counseling interview. 

Anecdotal Records .—The tendency of significant individual 
behavior to follow more or less integrated patterns gives authority 

’ St c a sample interview summary blank in the Appendix. The school ma> reproduce 
d mlhcient nuralier of these blanks for its own use 
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to the anecdotal method of reporting observed behavior Class¬ 
room teachers occupy a strategic position for observing individual 
behavior over a sufficiently long period and under conditions favor¬ 
able enough to make rvntten records of their observations of value 
to the counselor for the better understanding of certain pupils 
Teacheis should systcmatically record their observations of signifi¬ 
cant pupil behavior Most teacheis can develop sufficient skill as 
observers to provide valuable anecdotal iccords However, it should 
not be assumed that the untiaincd and inexperienced person will 
be a competent observer at the outset. On the other hand, most 
teachers t an develop an acceptable degree of skill as observers of 
individual behavior. Tiaxlcr* points to scvnal pitfalls in the 
jnartical application of the anecdotal method by noting that 
most teacheis are not trained observers, that many feel they do 
not have time to observe and iccord individual bchavioi, that 
untrained olisorvcrs arc likely to leport only oveit behavior, and 
that if teachers apply the anecdotal method too assiduously the 
system vmU be chsiupted by the increased complexity of counselor 
interpretation However, neither teachers nor counselors should 
abandon the thought of anecdotal records m the face of possible 
pitfalls but should resolve to continue constant observation of 
pupil beliav'ior and the occasional preparation of anecdotal records 
Autolnographv —The counselec’s folder should contain an auto¬ 
biography piepared under the supervision of a competent teacher 
for the purpose of rev'caling significant expci icnccs that throw light 
upon lus [iresent intere.sts, activities, prejudices, and social attitudes, 
and upon lus educational and vocational plan.s Frccjuentlv a fresh¬ 
man English teacher may rccpiirc each student to write an auto¬ 
biography according to a prepared outline, recognizing that its 
preparation without specific dncciion as to content mav’icsult m a 
hodgepodge of any insignificant acimties that the pupil happens to 
recall at the moment. Many of the barrieis to peisonal adjustment, 
to the development of desirable attitudes and growth patterns arise 
out of the conditioning influence of past cxpcucnce, with which 
the counselor needs to be familiar if counseling is to serve the best 
interests of pupils. The carefully prepared autobiography may often 

* Thaxier, .\kthur F , “'The t’te nf Ti'sts .ind ICatinE; Di vu't s m thr .■Spprahj] of 
Personality,” Hulletin 2S, lev , Ldiiratinnal Records New York, 042 
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provide tlic coun'^elor with insights into the past experience' of the 
(omiselcc and thus iiitt nsifv the value of the eounselor-counselec 
relationship. 

F'inrtw)U of the Individual Inrenlory in Studying the Testing Program 
This eoinmittec' should cvamine the types and kinds of tests 
being administered in the local school system, for the purpose of 
reeoraincnding an over-all planned testing progiam Separate 
administrative units in .some school systems plan their testing 
programs independently, eonst'qucntly the total progiam is a patch¬ 
work alfair, lacking in coordination and unity In any system where 
this practice is followed, the testing progiarn in the secondary 
schools frequently retests pupils from some “feeder*' school, and 
leaves gaping holes in the test records of pupils from others. Only 
through inauguration of a single testing program, in which all 
schools of the same level administer similar tests and record results 
in a like manner, will the testing progiam make a maximum 
contribution to the guidance program With that objective in 
mind, this committee should develop and recommend a uniform 
program of testing from the preschool level tlirough the highest 
grade 

.1 Sumiesled Minimum Testing Program 

This committee should develop a suggested minimum testing 
program designed to piovidc basic test data about pupils and to 
avoid duplication of tests within the school s\stem inadeejuate 
testing piograms sometimes re.sult from failure to plan a system¬ 
wide senes of tests lather than fioin failuu to give an adequate 
number of tests. A testing program covenng the lollowing grades 
.md areas might be regarded as a minimum program: 

Prcpriraary A reading readiness test 
Third grade A basic subject skills test 
A scholastic aptitude test 

Sixth grade An advanced battery of basic subject skill tests 
A scholastic aptitude test 
Ninth grade. A scholastic aptitude test 
An interest inventory 
Eleventh grade A college aptitude test 
An interest inventory 
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This suggested schedule of tests should not be regarded as final 
but rather as pointing to the need for establishing a uniform testing 
program designed to secure a wide range of test data as pupils 
progress through the elementary' and secondary schools Alternate 
forms of tests should be administered to pupils whose performance 
on a given test is unsatisfactory 

In planning a testing program, this committee should recognize 
the need for rarcfully subjecting all tests to careful examination 

Criiaia for Scleihn'’ Tests 

It is possible to set up score cards on a number of criteria for 
selecting tests These arc, of necessity, general m character and of 
limited value in many directions Most score cards assign numerical 
value to each of the following cliaratteiistics concerning the test 
under consideration (1) manual of directions, (2) validity, (3) 
reliability, (4) cost, (5) ease of administration, (6) case of scoring, 
(7) ease of interpretation, (8) convenience of packages, (9) topogra¬ 
phy and make-up, and (10) scoimg and other services available 
with the test 

Summary 

The Committee on the Individual Inventory should concern 
Itself with pupil records that arc designed to contain educational, 
\ocational, personal, and other similar data about pupils m the 
school. A possible approach to the study might be to determine 
the extent of rccoi ds in use capable of gathci ing the kinds of data 
needed in a guidance program The suggestions presented here 
may be found helpful in any atumpt to evaluate the adequacy 
of existing school <ind counselor iccords The results of such an 
evaluation might indicate a need for iccommcndations leading to 
an improved system of pupil records Some suggested recommenda¬ 
tions that might grow out of a study of records now in use in the 
school are 

1. The records are satisfactory and should be retained. 

2 Provisions for recording adequate pupil data are inadequate 
and more complete cumulative record forms should be 
installed. 
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3 Cumulative record foims now in u<;c are adequate, but 
they arc not Iieinq completcl) hllcd out and kept up to date, 
a systematic plan for meeting this criticism should be 
adopted. 

4 Cumulative records from the elementary school should 
accompany the pupil to the next school Can a definite 
jilan for this tiansfer be devised lor all schools in the 
systenP 

3 Do nirnulative record forms used in the lower schools 
jirovide th<* kinds of data needed by enunselois in die iqipti 
sihools^ If not, can this tonmiittce suggest a plan foi the 
installation of a record system which will be uniform 
throughout the school system^ 

6 The inaccessibility of the cumulative record files to coun¬ 
selors and teachers nullifies then value as guidance lecords, 
ran they be made more easily' accc'-siblc to all persons con¬ 
cerned with the guidance program^ 

7 Couirselor rccoids aie inadequate, the neccssaiy’ forms 
should he obtained and made available to counselors. 

8 The English department should develop a satisfactoiy auto¬ 
biography outline. 

9 Pupils’ autobiographies should be prcpaicd in freshman 
English classes and placed m the hands of each pupil’s 
counselor. 

10 The Committee on In-service Tiaining for Guidance should 
present plans for familiaii/mg leachtis with the prcpaiation 
of anecdotal records and training in their interpretation 

11 Consider the need for working out a minimum testing 
program from preprimary' through the highest grade. 

12 A bibliography of tests in addition to those included in a 
minimum program should be provided, in order that all 
tests administered shall be the same in all schools of the 
same level. 

13. A systematic plan should be followed for recording test 
results, for using them m the school, and for transferring 
them with the pupil to the next school. 
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14 Is a test-scoring service maintained by the school system to 
facilitate the scoring of tests^ This committee should famil¬ 
iarize itself with any testing and scoring services that may 
be available through other agencies 

15 Does the community have a child guidance clinic or psycho¬ 
logic al testing sciMccs picparccl to handle special cases 
fiom the schools^ 
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su(;t;i sTifws for tiil srunv coMMirxrn on occupational 

IMClRM\riON \ND IRAINING OPPORTUNITirS 
Ciimmitlec Al/mbership 

1 he need of high-school pupils for adequate matci ials concern¬ 
ing occupational and training opportunities and requirements 
points to the necessity for giving special consideration to the 
gathering, filing, dissemination, and interpretation of materials 
available in this field The training and experience of the school 
librarian will be invaluable to this committee A staff member who 
has had experience in teaching occupations, div(T.sificd occupations, 
or vocational classes will usually liav'c more than av'erage skill in 
gathering, disseminating, and interpreting materials related to 
occupations and tiaming opportunities. Other teachers whose 
subjects have irainediate occupational implications may be 
peculiarly adapted by interests to work with this gioup 

Functions oj the Committee on Occupational Injomahon and Training 
Opportunities 

It is axiomatic that the guidance program is concerned with 
two sets of data* those data which reveal the aptitudes, interests, 
adjustment, and needs of the individual, and those which serve to 
acquaint him with next-step opportunities in occupations, educa¬ 
tion, training for a specific job, or participation in a school or 
community activity. This committee should apply itself to the task 
of determining the adequacy of materials already in the school 
library and other library facilities m the community available to 
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pupils It should discover additional sources of occupational and 
training materials and should devise unproved practices foi 
gathering, arranging, and disseminating these materials to pupils, 
teachers, and counselors in the school. 

Types of Materials Needed in the School 

While the school hbiary is usually the depository for books, 
pamphlets, briefs, charts, and similar materials for pupil and staff 
use, attention might need to be given to improving methods of 
filing them in the interest of increased accessibility and attractive¬ 
ness. Moreover, the hbrai'y approaches a greater degree of effec¬ 
tiveness when materials are allowed to be taken into classrooms or 
reading rooms to meet the reading or discussion needs of groups or 
individuals In general, this committee will need to concern itself 
with materials on occupations; on job finding, and on college, 
university, business, and trade school information. 

Occupational-information Materials 

The vocational choices of secondary-school pupils are frequently 
made with little knowledge of the requurements and opportunities 
of the vocations in which they express an interest, to say nothing 
of their ignorance of the general field of occupations. Vocational 
interests are easily influenced by momentciry caprice; pupils may, 
and often do, shift their interests several times in a few months. It 
IS not to be expected that high-school pupils will usually make an 
enduring choice of a vocation m the first year or two of high school 
or that all will have settled finally upon their occupational courses 
at the time of graduation. This fact docs not, however, release the 
school from its responsibility for making every effort to acquaint 
pupils with the occupational world and its opportunities. On the 
contrary, pupils who leave school without having had the encour¬ 
agement and opportunity to investigate a wide range of occupations 
related to their interests gready increase the number who drift into 
occupations in which they have little or no interest, and which 
offer opportunities inconsistent with individual assets and limi¬ 
tations. Though it IS not suggested that every youngster who has 
acquainted himself with the opportunities and requirements of 
many occupations will automaUcally get into the right occupation, 
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he will be more hkelv to a( lue\r this end than he would if he were 
content with a supcrlKial kno\\led|[:;e of a few glamorous jobs. This 
eoiniuittee should lecogiiize that the mere provision of reliable 
iiifoiination about oeeupations dors not ensuie the ii«e of it by the 
pupils foi whom it is intended, hut that nevertheless, accessibility, 
attractiveness, and the cieation of occupational curiosity in pupils 
.irc impoi taut fai'tors 

Many books wiittin primarily for youngsters of high-srhool 
age aie availalile and tiny contain valuable information about 
(Ktupations, meluding the natuie of the occupation, duties of the 
worker, charactensties and tiaining rerjuired, income and working 
conditions, ways of getting started in the occupation, and other 
similar types of dc'seiiplive infoimation. Current occupational 
information is avviilalile from commercial, noncommercial, and 
Fedeial agencies, m the form of briefs, pamphlets, abstracts, and 
reprints. 

In building a library of occupational information, the strategic 
plan* and value of visual aids should be recognized. Motion pictures, 
film stiips, charts, and diagrammatic aids not only present subjects 
m an attractive manner but akso adapt themselves to group use 
and, not infrequently, arouse pupil interest and lead to the perusal 
of printed occupational-information materials Rental arrangements 
have placed motion pictures and film strips within reach of schools 
that in the past have lacked financial resources for outright purchase 
of desirable titles. Price lists or descriptive materials will be sent 
by the publishers of these m.itenals 

Information about 7 raining Ofportunihes 

Providing octupational information for pupils and assisting 
them to discovei and study occupations docs not end the responsi¬ 
bility of the school for aiding them toward satisfactory occupational 
and educational adjustment The mfoi-mation about occupations 
that can be made available to pupils usually does not include 
adequately detailed information about training opportunities. 
Pupils desiring additional education or training beyond high school 
can be helped toward a satisfactory choice through use of college, 
university, business- and trade-school catalogues and bulletins. 
Publications of this kind present information with resptet to 
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entrance requirements, cost of training, programs of student aid, 
fellowships and scholarships, institutional regulations, and fields 
in which education or training is offered 

The obvious impracticability of securing descriptive catalogues 
from all institutions offering further tiaining suggests the adoption 
of some plan to determine the education and training institutions 
from which catalogues and bulletins should be sought Properly 
planned guidance records will request the pupil to indicate futui e 
educational plans, and usually the name of the institution in which 
he plans to seek training beyond high school is requested. Tabu¬ 
lation of this information will point to sources from which catalogues 
should be obtained In addition, information about training 
opportunities in the local community, such as apprenticeships 
and on-the-job training, should be known to teachers and coun¬ 
selors National labor organizations, professional and service organ¬ 
izations frequently have available for distribution printed materials 
concerning occupational and training opportunities covering a 
variety of fields 

Counselors and teachers are sometimes likely to overlook the 
training opportunities that exist in the school for pupils who plan 
to enter occupations requiring a minimum of specialized training. 
The growth of vocational curricula in high schools and the 
vocationalizing of subjects within the academic curriculum, has 
brought .some types of training opportunities within the reach of an 
increasing number of pupils. Vocational agriculture, home eco¬ 
nomics, trades and industries, and distributive education in the 
high schools offer training to pupils interested m those areas of 
work, while general shop programs offer broad, general training 
designed to give basic preparation for many manipulative and 
mechanical occupations. The teaching of the vocational impli¬ 
cations of high-school subjects by teachers tends to awaken pupils 
to the values inherent in the curriculum. 

Training opportunities are present in cocurricular activities in 
the school for many students, especially as vehicles for exploration 
and adjustment A pupil may develop an abiding interest in the 
family of scientific occupations as a result of active participation in 
scicnce-cIub activities, or he may discover through membership in 
the Future Teachers of America that his interests are closely related 
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to thr woik of the teacher Mm cover, by the veiy nature of extra- 
cLl^s at tivitiea, the pupil may obtain valualile leadcialup or aocial 
tlevelopment that will contribute to his etft ctiveiiess both as an 
adult woiker and as a citizen 

The Committee on Occupational Infonnation and Training 
Opportunitu's should examine llu" list of piofessional books for 
stalf members in. the hbr.iry, to deUnniine tlie adetiuaiy of piofes- 
sioiial guidance hooks Whik piiions with spicifii guidance 
luric tions will be likely to include guidance publu ations in their 
personal hhiaiies, the teachei's bookshelf is often neglected. 

Arrtvmi7i!^ Guidame Alatenah in the Lihrarv 

The extent to which guidance materials provided through the 
.school libraiy are use d may depend to a maikcd degree upon the 
measuies taken for making them accessible to potential users 
iTecpiently pupils have demonstrated that they were not awaic 
of the presence m the library of Ixioks and unbound materials 
devoted to the desciiplion of occupations 

Much of the reading of pupils about occupations, particularly 
in schools not offering a unit oi couxsc in occupations, occurs 
spontaneously. Books retained in shelved enclosures tend to dis¬ 
courage pupils from their use, either because of indifierence or a 
lack of familiarity with library content Even in libraries arranged 
with .shelving along the. w'alls, a full use may not be made of leading 
materials unless the arrangement of bound volumes is attractively 
planned. Usually a separate shelf or table on which the occupations 
books can be displayed results in maikedly wider use by pupils. A 
poster attached to the shelf or leading table on which are located 
bound volumes will furthei stimulate pupil use of books about 
occupations 

Unbound occupational materials often come as single-page 
briefs, abstracts, pamplilets, or reprints and do not lend themselves 
satisfactorily to arrangement on library shelves While there is much 
to be said in favor of arranging unbound materials on a special 
table in the library, extreme vigilance must be exercised lest they 
become an unattractive mass of briefs, pamphlets, and reprints. It 
will usually be found more satisfactory to file unbound materials 
m a regular filing cabinet, employing tabbed folders and separators. 
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Filing plans prepared especially lor building occupational infor¬ 
mation files may be secured ’ 

Prqfemonal Materials Jot Staff Members 

Professional reading materials for teachers should have a special 
place in the faculty reading room or m the school library, preferably 
apart from the mam reading room used by pupils The practice of 
equipping a sejiaiate room, not infrequently an unused classroom, 
as a reading room for staff members tends to facilitate wider use 
of professional leading materials In any event, these materials 
should be neatly and conveniently arranged and brought to the 
attention of the laculty 

Sperial provision should be made in the library for maintaining 
a separate shelf fur college, university, business- and trade-school 
catalogues to cnsuie accessibility, convenience, and logical arrange¬ 
ment Usually alphabetical arrangement will be satisfactory, tliough 
some schools arrange them alphabetically according to the types of 
training offered. This plan, however, would be most practicable in 
large schools requiring catalogues from a great many mstitutions. 

Miscellaneous Printed Guidance Materials 

Books dealing with study habits, personality and personal 
development, and social relationships, besides other similar publi¬ 
cations, should be allotted space in the libraiy apart from books 
for reference purposes Titles m these categories, not unlike occu¬ 
pations books, will gam wider circulation among pupils if they are 
attracUvely and convemently di.spla)'cd. Any logical plan of 
arrangement designed to place Ixioks of this natmc at the con¬ 
venience of pupils for leisurc-time reading will usually prove to be 
satisfactory as a method of encouraging wider use of them. 

Summary 

The Occupational Information and Training Opportunities 
Committee should concern itself with examining and appraising 
library materials useful to pupils and teachers in making the 

’ See A Plan for Fihni’ I’rtbmind Ocn.patiojud Itiformatton, Chronicle Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Port Bvron, N Y , and Yaw, John R , How to Build an Occupational Itiftirmalwr, 
Library, .Science Research Associates, Clucagu, 1944 
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mud.iiKf jiro"i.un moip effective. Attention should be giv'cn to 
Km hnicjius bv which pupils and staff incnibcrs ran be informed 
about the presence of these materials in the library, as well as 
neahods of display and anan^cmtiit designed to make tlicm 
attiactne and ateesiible to potential useis Among the actnities 
that this study committee might wish to recommend, or to carry to 
completion, are the following 

1. Diawiiig up a list of oc-cupation.il-information and guidaiire 
mateiials in tlu school hhraiy unrh r these' leadings: (aj 
liouks on occupations, (h) unbound occupational and edu¬ 
cational mfounation iiiatiiials, (c) bound atcupatioiiiil 
monographs, [lanifililets, and inaga/anes, (d) liooks on job 
finding and job adjustment; (cJ tollegi', university, tiade 
and business school catalogues and bulletins; (fj books 
I elating to college orientation, (gj botjks on how to study, on 
personality and social lelationships, on hobbies, and on 
lelated subjects: (h) professional guidance books ior staff 
members; (i) professional guidance periodicals lot staff 
meinl lers 

2 Pi'cpanng a fiec[uenty list of all occ upations tieatccl in pub¬ 
lic ations contained m the library. 

3. Taliulating the voc.uional mtcre.sts of jnipils in the school, 
either fioin cvistmg rc'cords oi by submitting a mimeo¬ 
graphed blank rc'cjuesting pupils to indicate, m order of 
prefen'iue, the thri'e occupations in which they arc most 
Intelesttd If the latter pioc'cdiire is followed, the blank 
submitted should e\phim to pupils the leason loi desiring a 
statement ut ilieir vocational interests. 

4. Using the remltM obtained m items 2 and 3 above, e.xaminc 
the- books on ot cupations listed in the annotated bibliography 
at the dose of this section and sdect those needed to augment 
the lihrar) in oi dcr to cover the major occupations m which 
pupils have expressed an interest 

5 Recommending a plan for filing unbound occupational 
information and training-opportunities materials 

6. Recommending a plan for the convenient and attractive 
arraugcmt'nt of all books, magazine, catalogues, and bulle¬ 
tins that have special .significance in the guidance program 
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for pupils and tcachriSj including professional guidantc 
iTiatciials for staff members. 

7. Preparing suggestions regarding individual and group 
methods for disseminating occupational information to 
pupils To what extent aie these methods utilized in the 
schooP Can the committee suggest additional ways tin ough 
which infoiraatioii about occupations might be made avail¬ 
able to pupils'-* 
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Chapter 7 activating the 

GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
(CONTINUED) 


Tie previous chapter discussed the work of the Guidance Council 
and presented detailed suggestions for the committee on the 
Indhidual Inventory and the committee on the Occupational 
Information and Training Opportunities This chapter suggests 
activities for the remaining committees and provides some helpful 
materials for the counselors 

SUGGESTIONS TOR THE STUDY COMMITTEE ON COCURRICULAR 
AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Committee Membership 

While several teachers in a school may serve as sponsors of 
cocurricular activities, it does not necessarily follow that they will 
all be enthusiastic about participating in the program In appoint¬ 
ing this committee, special effort should be made to select at least 
one teacher who has an abiding interest m cocurricular activities 
and who iccognizcs in them worth-while opportunities for pupils. 
Larger schools fi equently have one or more staff members who have 
had special training in the organization, administration, and 
purposes of extraclass activuties and are thus more fortunate than 
schools having smaller staffs and a lesser range of special training 
among teachers Frequently, hovvever, a teacher who, in the absence 
of special training, has a strong interest in cocurricular activities 
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will senv aclniirably and cfrertnoly in relating tlir piogram to the 
needs of pupils. 

It IS not to be expected that every' teacher in any school will be 
U.lined as a guidance worker, but most schools will have at least 
one te.icher whose inlnrent interest in boys and girls will fit him 
for ‘Cl vice on this study committee. An equitable combination of 
training, experienee, and interest m gmcLinee is clesir.ihle on the 
p.u t of one or more memheis of this group, though interest alone 
will siifFire 

Fu'hfmi^ of thf ConirnculaT and Classroom A<tuitie9 Coinmiltee 

The euriieular and eot uniciilai iirogiains in the school ate not 
to be legal dec! as guidance activities, per se, but their important 
place in the guidance program should not be oveilooked Teachers 
liiqiiently need to be encouraged and assisted to recognize the 
t.ile th.it their respective' .subjects, or the cocurricular activities 
that they .sponsor, play' in a v\ell-intt'grated guidance piogram The 
studus pursued liy this committee should be planned to acquaint 
tr'.ichers with the contributions that these activities should make to 
the de% elopment and adjustment of pupils 

In working tow'ard the discovery of guidance implications in 
i oi nuicular .ind classroom activities, this committee needs to arrive 
.It 111 tain common iiitei pretations with respect to relationships 
helve' “11 these activities and those which are fundamentally guid- 
aii .u tivities Obviously', classroom instruction, clubs, athletics, 
an. I 'Uichnt government oi ganizatious aic not guidance activities 
but .lie, on the contraiy, instiuctional and extraclass activ'ities To 
some iliis distinction may seem too .self-evident to be w’orthy of cx- 
pits'-iun; to othens it may seem incongiuous However, the charge 
has sometimes been made that guidance workers w'ould ascribe all 
educational activity to the guidance program and thus leave nothing 
to which other functionaries in education could lay claim Again, 
the tendency of some to encompass all noninstructional activities, 
per 'e, in the guidance program tends to confuse the real functionj 
and nlijectu'cs of the guidance program. 

Many of the schools’ aetiv hies have potential that actcristics that 
if pioperly controlled and utilized, make a real contiibution to the 
guidance needs of indivudual pupils. But the consideration of m- 
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dividual needs implies that these needs arc known to the teacher or 
counselor and that, on the other hand, it is known that the partic¬ 
ular activity functions m such a way as to meet those neec’s The 
boy who IS encouraged to participate in debate for the expicssed 
purpose of attempting to overcome a psychological speech defect is 
certainly the recipient of guidance and, for him, that activity be¬ 
comes a part of the program of guidance being brought to bear upon 
his meds But the boy w'ho participates voluntarily m debate at the 
expense of gaining reasonable competence in algebra may latci 
expenc ncc difficulties in cngincciing school because of his unfa- 
miliarity with basic algebraic principles. Quite obviously, then, 
debating held guidance implications for one pupil and dire con¬ 
sequences for another, which obviates any further suggestion that 
the cocurricular program is. in and of itself, synonymous w’lth the 
guidance program Similar illusti ations would set instruction apart 
from the guidance program and, moreover, indicate that it may, 
and often does, supplement leeognizcd guidance practices and 
tecliniques, just as guidance frequently aids the instructional pro¬ 
gram The purpose of this discussion is not to expound a philosophy 
of guidance but to forewarn the committee on cocurricular and 
classroom activities against accepting these activities as belonging 
to the guidance program rather than examining each in its own 
right to determine its potential adjustment, developmental, or ex¬ 
ploratory characteristics that relate to the discovered needs of 
spec ific indiv iduals 

The Classroom Teacher in the Guidance Program 

The instructional program stands as the tiaditional backdrop 
against which all the othci school activities arc planned and carried 
out. Lack of formal guidance training on the part of the teacher, 
provided that he has a healthful interest in boys and girls, does not 
greatlv minimize his indispensable place in the guidance program. 
A few suggestions might help the members of this committee to 
recognize with increased clarity the potential contribution of the 
teacher to the guidance program 

1. School subjects jirovidc an excellent opportunity for dis¬ 
seminating information about oceupational, educational, and train¬ 
ing opportunities to pupils through the use of printed materials and 
audiovisual aids that relate subject content to these opportunities. 
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Morco\rt, the evploratniv nature of inanv’ Ingh-'iehnol subjects can 
Itcst be empha''i/cd b> the subject tcMchei 

2 The cla‘?sroom toachci occupies a strategic position in the 
total educational program; especially is this true with respect to the 
guidance program, since the* teacher is assoc uited with thc^ same 
group of pupils over a long period of time Though it is not sug- 
ge'sted that every tcaeher should serve as a courrelor, the jmpil- 
(entered teachc'r may, .and frecjuently does, assist pupils to make 
(lioiecs and solve problems c'oinmon to the high-srhool locale "Ihe 
rl.issroom tearhea' is in a iinicpie position with respect to the obsei- 
v.Uion of pupil behavior, special abilities, interests, study habits, 
and mal.uljustmeiits; and these data concerning pupils arc doubly 
valuable to tlie counselor who alre.idy h.is much data about pupils, 
i h(“ use of the anecdotal method wiU enable ttMchers to report sig- 
nihcant observations and thus make them a p.irt of the counseloi’s 
letoids about pupils. The counselor is familiar with couiKeling 
tf (hniqucs helpful in assisting pupils with choices and piobleins of a 
serious natuie, and his fainiharitv with coinniumly resources en¬ 
sures the utiliration of services outside the school for pupils who 
need speciali/cd scrv ices. 

3. The similarity of c'ducation and guid.mcc m the school pro¬ 
gram emphasizes the need on the part of the ela.ssioom tear her for 
recognizing indivadu.il dilfcrcnces among pupils and in.ikmg pro¬ 
vision for those dilTerences m the mstruction.il progr.im Many 
problems and choices of pupils hinge upon scboListic success, .incl 
the classroom teacher is m a position to facilitate jiuinl achu v einent 
through provision of levels of instruction coinmcnsuiatc with in- 
dividu.il abilities 

4. The guidance program that is superimposed upon tlie existing 
school program is foredoomed to failure. The classroom teacher 
cannot effectwely assist in developing a favorable pupil attitude 
toward the guidance program unless he understands his position in 
the program and is sympatheUc toward its functions and purposes. 
Willie the place of the guidance specialist remains undisputed by 
educators who take a practicable viewpoint, tlie classrcxim teacher 
is an equally important fimctiontuy in the guidance program, and 
his attitude toward it is almost certain to be reflected by pupils in 
the school 

5. Tlie classroom teacher needs to be conversant with the other 
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curricular offerings of the school and the relationship of his subjects 
to the educational and occupational interests of pupils. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility to be prepared to provide pupils with 
general information relating to the vocational implications of the 
courses in the school 

6 . bloralc in the school is greatly helped through classroom 
acthilies and thus becomes an important responsibility of the 
classroom teacher The atmosphere and activities of the classroom 
should be conducive to scholarship, saliofactory pupil adjustments, 
and healthful lelationships between teacher and pupils In the 
absence of a propiT setting foi these important elements, the teacher 
will not be an effective functionary m the guidance program and 
the program itsidf will not effectively meet the needs of pupils whom 
it proposes to serve Rigid goose-step discipline maintained by the 
classroom teacher will niateiially reduce his effectiveness in the 
guidance progiam by preventing proper pupil-teacher iclationships 
On the other hand, lack of proper discipline will destroy the con¬ 
fidence of pupils in the teacher’s fitness to serve them in a guidance 
capacity. 

7. Sponsorship of cocurricular activities is a traditional function 
of the classroom teacher m most schools. Many of the exploratory, 
adjustment, and developmental needs of pupils may be serv'cd by 
their proper individual placement in some cocurricular activity. 
The rlassroom teacher’s familiarity with the needs of pupils in his 
classes places him in a strategic position to encourage and assist 
individuals to participate in a particular extraclass activuty capable 
of meeting a specific exploratory or adjustment need The teacher 
.should be acquainted with the school’.s program of cocurricular 
activitie.s, the objectives of each, and the activities through which 
those objectives arc accomplished. Many cocurricular activities 
offer opportunities for social development, for development of 
potential leadership abilities, and for exploration of the vocational 
and dvocational interests of pupils. 

8 New pupils entering the school frequently are in need of 
orientation services in order that they may properly fit themselves 
into a new social and phy.sical environment, a function that the 
classroom can carry out with maximum cfl'cctivencss. The physical 
plant, the school regulations, and the marking system employed 
represent only a few of the strange elements that confront the new 
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student. The task of oiientation requires the assistanec of all stalF 
members 

') The school library is an impoitant faetor m the guidance 
['-(I tram Without a knowledge of its contents, the teacher cannot 
{liiijieilv a‘-sist jnipils to make adiqiuite use of it It is unnet essaiy 
to obscive in this t oiint'c tion that the counselor should have a 
ihoiough kiiowh dge of llie 'uidance inateiials available to tc.it hers 
anti pupils through the school hhiaiy and othci hbiaiies in the 
imiiit'tliatf cominuiiity 

ID. The coiiiinon practiee of rotating the responsibility for 
planning and supervising sthool assembly progtains points to an 
oppoitiiriity for teachers in the guidantt' jnogiani The urgent 
iittd of pupds for information about oceupatioaal and educational 
ipportuiuties suggt Ms a useful purpose to whirli occasional assembly 
programs may be put. Teachers will be in a moie advantageous 
jiO'Uion with lespeit to utilizing assembly tune if they acquaint 
themselves with methods and matcnals for planning programs 
tlesigned to provide information about jolxs and job finding, and 
about opportunities for post-high-school training in colleges, univ'cr- 
sitics, business schools, and trade schools 

11 The need for assisting pupils to plan programs of study 
consonant with vocational interests is self-evident The teacher 
who presents to pupils the educational and vocational implications 
of his own subject meets an important but not all-inelusive need 
of pupils for mfoiination of this kind Visits to institutions and 
pLices of employment offering training and job oppoi tunities can 
he planned and caiihil out liy cl.ls^roonl teatheis with piolit 
to pupil and teacher Likewise, die practice of bringing speakers 
into the cla.ssrooiii to give information about opjioitunities and 
reejuirements iii their own occupations or training institutions is 
one that the teacher should consider. 

A Career Day, during which a group of speakers discuss their 
respeetiv''e occupations to interested groups of pupils, offers an 
excellent means of acquainting boys and girls with the world of 
work and the need for further preparation m a variety of occu¬ 
pations. 

12. It is a.xiomatic that the more data the counselor has about 
a given pupil, the more intelligent and effective can he be in assist¬ 
ing with the solution of the pupil’s problems. The case study is a 
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useful technique for gathering additional data about the pupil. 
The teachers are valuable participants in case conferences They 
should recognize the need for objective pupil observation and the 
need for making a record of significant observations Frequently 
though not alwaySj the teacher may be forewarned of a coming 
case conference about one of her pupils and thus have time to 
obscrvi' the individual Unless the teacher has followed the practice 
of observing and recording significant behavior of pupils the value 
of Ills contribution to the conference will be minimized. To the 
observing teacher those pupils most likely to need consideration 
by the case conference method will make themselves cv ident in the 
classroom, and recording significant behavior about these pupils 
will ensui c the teacher’s contribution toward the solution of pupil 
problems 

13 Occupational and follow'-up studies aie essential elements 
of the school’s educational piogram if the community and the 
school’s former pupils are to be given due consideration Adequate 
information cannot be given to students about opportunities for 
training and employment in the local community if periodic 
surveys are not used as a means of locating these vital opportunities. 
Likewise, former students are in a position to reveal occupational 
and training opportunities that may be unknown to the school 

Summary 

The Cocurncular and Classroom Activities Committee should examine 
carefully the entire program of vocational, academic, and extra¬ 
class activities of the school with a view to assisting classroom 
teachers to function more effectively in the guidance program 
The point concerning the many guidance and contributory activi¬ 
ties being carried on in most schools need not be labored Suffice 
it to say that incidental guidance activities can be made to serve 
pupils more effectively by weaving them into a systematic frame¬ 
work in a recognized program of guidance. 
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SUGGESTIONS I OR STUDY COMMITTEE ON 
HOME, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

Committee Member <!kip 

The study area of this committee is represented by three separate 
groups and their relationships with the school's program of activi- 
tit s These are (1) homc-and-school relationships, (2) community- 
and-school relationships, (3) and intcrschool relationships. Conse¬ 
quently this rommittcc should have a membership of suffic lent si/" 
to permit division into the three groups suggested above. The group 
asMgned to study desirable iclationships between the .school and the 
home should consider the advisability of securing a represent.itive 
fiom the Parent Teachers Association or some other organi/cd 
parent group. School representatives alone cannot easily establish 
proper school and home relationships, and this .study group will find 
a need for the assi'^tance of one who is qualified to piesent the opin¬ 
ion of a parent Likewise, the school and community study will need 
the advice and assistance of one or more persons who represent the 
community Typical of community resources in most communities 
aie service clubs, business and industry, professional organizations, 
health clinics, social case-work agencies, and other similar resources 
interested m the welfare of boys and girls. The group concerned 
with interschool relationships should have among its membership 
I epi escntativcs from the v'arious administrative units or levels within 
the local school system and should contain representatives of both 
tulministrators and teachers 

Interpreting the Sihool to the Community 

The guidance of hoys and girls in the community is a cooperative 
undertaking, not a task for the school alone Parents, teachers, ad¬ 
ministrators, and citizens of the community must accept common 
responsibility through individual and group effort for assisting 
pupils to meet their educational, vocational, personal, and other 
similar problems, and to make choices upon which hinges their 
future worth as functioning members of society. 

Perhaps this need for more effective cooperation among school 
and community groups has been more clearly recognized by school 
administrators and teachers than it has by parents and community 
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agencies. The school has long felt a need for parental cooperatio 
in its attempts to gather adequate background data about pupil 
upon which to build its guidance ptogram Parents have been rt 
luctant in many communities to assist the school in gathering thes 
data, many of which reach into the background of the parents their 
selves; and not infrequently uninformed parents have accused th 
schools of “meddling” in their private lives This lack of cooperativ 
understanding on the part of parents has frequently been the faul 
of the school, and is attributable to the school’s failure to explaii 
its vital interest in the personal welfare of pupils. 

Likewise, community citizens and agencies are sometimes slov 
to cooperate with the school in its efforts properly to aid pupils tc 
make adjustments Obviously the school must take the initiative ir 
creating an interested and informed community. Some of the es 
sentials for interpreting the school to the community are' 

1 All members of the community should be reached. It is important 
that all parents be informed of the activities affecting their children 
Other community adults should learn of the contribution of the 
school to community betterment The children should learn the 
most effective ways to use the resources of the school The program 
of interpretation should reach every clti^cn of the community. 

2. It should be as personal as possible Every attempt should be made 
to establish a human touch between the school and its patrons 
As many persons as possible should be used as interpreters Larger 
group meetings should be supplemented by small ggoup contacts 

3 It should be continuous There should be very few publicity drives 
but many attempts to keep the public infoimed. This interpre¬ 
tative program should be an mtegral and continuous part of the 
life of the school. 

4. All the resources of the school should be used The school publica¬ 
tions, parent-teachers meetings, commencements, assemblies, 
parents’ nights, school exhibits, city newspapers, school plays, 
superintendents’ reports, reports and letters to parents, musical 
activities, alumni meetings, etc, should all be media to inform 
the public concerning the school 

5 All phases of the school program should be included There should 
be a balance in the interpretative activities. All aspects of child 
development should be presented. The larger problems of educa- 

* Hamrin, SitiRii Y A , and C’ciitobd E Erickson, Guidance in the Secondary School, 
ip 220-221, D Appleton-Centviry Conipanv, Inc , New York, 1939. 



tinn n'i ut'll as the smaller tit tails should he iiu ludrd This program 
should picsent a true pitturc of the whole school 

6. Parents and other eiti/'ens of the comnumifv should assist in plan¬ 
ning and earrsmg out the prognm of interpretation Not only 
fiUi the-e adults he \crv helpful hut also by this apiiroach the 
sdiool (.in become more neailv a cominuimv’ activity. Paiimts 
frerjurntlv jirove to he (he si bool's most able interpreters 

7. 'Ihe pni",rain of interf'rctation should he honest Strengths ind 
\\( akiK 'o“s of the s( bool should he pir^enti'd, aiul the iitf ds of tlie 
school sliould be made evident. This piogiarii should he dignified 
lint ao'riessiv’i' 'Ihe juo'tiain should he liased on fa(t rather than 
on a d( sue lor piihluitv 

8 A s'ltislied ami hap[)y ( hild is the best .salesman The school should 
seek at all times to serve its students lietter 'I'odav’s fhdciren art 
the s( hool-hoard ineinheis and the toinnmnity {itizcns of toiiioirovv 
Satisfied tustouieis are the hcst cvidente of an effective school 

Imfnm me; Ihmic-and-School Rrlationship'; 

1 he comimttee members assigned the task of dcv'olopmg a better 
understanding between the .school and parents .should be guided by 
the character of the community in which the school is located 
.\mong Us possible activities are these 

1. They might prepare a brief statement c.xplainmg the guid¬ 
ance piogram to patents and emphasize the wa)s in winch parents 
can assist to make it more cfFcctive 

2. They might invite paient.s to attend school assemblies de¬ 
voted to an explanation of tlie .services ,uid functions of the guidance 
progi am 

3. They might sc't aside a Parents’ Day and conduct visitors 
through the school to acejuaint them with the special [irovisions m 
the school fur guidance, including (a) an cxluljit of pupil records 
used in the school, together with a careful explanation of the uses 
and functions of records in the guidance program, (b) the school 
libiaiy, with special attention to displays of books, pamphlets, ab¬ 
stracts, briefs, and other similar materials on occupations, college, 
university, business- and trade-school catalogues and bulletins; 
hooks on how to study, personality development, job finding, etc.; 
(c) motion pictures on choosing a vocation, on opportunities avail¬ 
able to pupils for education and training beyond high .school, or on 
some othei subject related to the guidance of pupils; (d) a brief talk 
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by a capable student regarding the services of the guidance program 
and their worth to pupils in the school; (e) or other means by 
which parents can be acquainted with the guidance program and 
the part that the school, the parents, and the community should 
play in it. 

4. A Speaker’s Bureau might be used to acquaint parents and 
community oiganizations with the guidance program Local clubs 
and organizations will welcome an opportunity to use speakers— 
students or teachers—who are prepared to explain the place of the 
school and the guidance program m the life of pupils and of the 
community. 

5. Many schools have Career Days or speakers from the com¬ 
munity to discuss their occupations before pupil groups. These oc¬ 
casions offer an opportunity for bringing parents into the school to 
observe the efforts that ai e being made to acquaint pupils with oc¬ 
cupational opportunities by direct methods. Parents are vitally 
concerned about the vocational plans of their sons and daughters, 
though they may sometimes regard the choice of a life’s work by 
their offspring as a matter of family concern. 

Outline for a Career Day 

Getting the faculty ready .—^The school administrator must accept 
responsibility for acquainting the faculty with the purposes of 
Career Day. Usually this can be accomplished through staff 
meetings devoted to an explanation of the purposes of the occasion. 
A Career Day committee of staff members will be found advisable 
for planning the details for the day’s activities. 

Getting pupils ready .—Several days prior to Career Day, pupils 
should spend home-room or class time in discussing Career Day, 
Its activities and implications Teachers should carry out such 
preparatory activities as are recommended by the ,Career Day 
Committee, in order to familiarize pupils with the purposes and 
activities of the occasion. 

Readying the community .—Since community resources will need 
to be called upon in carrying out a Career Day, ample publicity 
should be given the event during the early stages of its planning. 
A publicity committee will usually serve to secure publicity through 
the newspapers or through announcements sent to community 
organizations and parents. 
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Determining the need for iisiltng instructors—'EsiCh. pupil should be 
asked to submit in wuting the three vocations m which he is most 
interested Tabulation of these data will dictate the occupations 
from which visiting instructois should be obtained The usual 
piacticc is to secuic a tommunity organisation as sponsor to 
facilitate the piotuienicnt of visiting instructors. 

Building a Career Day seheduB —A inimco;jraphed schedule of 
(areer f lasses should be made available to faculty members and 
\isiting instructors. The schedule .should indicate the visiting 
iristiuetoi's name, the occupation he icprcsents, the number of the 
i-Lissroom assigned to him. the faculty sponsor, and the period or 
time of each group he is to meet. 

Ptuviding pupils' indutdual schedules —Each pupil should be given 
a s( hedule card indic.iting the career classes that he is to attend, 
the instructor, and the time and place of his career classes. These 
cards .should be distributed during the first period of the Career 
Dav schedule in order to prevent the confusion that might result from 
lost schedules delivered to pupils in advance of the scheduled day. 

Occupational outlines for instructors —Since most of the Career Day 
instiuctons will be lay persons, each should be given an outline to 
follow in describing hus occupation to the pupils. This outline should 
tover a ma.xiimim of ten major points relating to facts about the 
occupation I'he same outline should be supplied to all instructors, 
to ensure uniform coverage of all occupations. 

Planning details for Career Day —The time required for securing 
visiting instructors and for having pupils, teachers, and community 
ready for Career Day requires that the planning get under way 
.several weeks in advance of the scheduled date Instnictors should 
be given adequate time to prepare their talks, and time must be 
allowed for making substitutions for some of the instructors who 
will be unable to accept the invitation to participate. The prepara' 
tion of the class schedule and the filling out of pupils’ individual 
schedule cards will require the time of staff members over a period 
of several days. Usually the date for the Career Day should not be 
definitely set until all the details that can be worked out prior to 
the announcement of a date for the occasion have been completed. 

Improving School-and-commumty Rtlationships 

Tlie vit.al role of tommunity agencies and organizations in the 
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guidance program cannot be easily overestimated. Many of the 
needs of boys and girls m the school are of such nature that outside 
agencies must be called upon to provide services not found in the 
typical school Problems of health, finance, employment, psycho¬ 
logical difficulties, and a variety of other pupil needs frequently 
require the assistance of outside agencies 

Community resources, though accessible and desirous of serving 
often are not fully cognizant of the conti ibutions that they are in a 
position to make and do not, therefore, render maximum supple¬ 
mentary services to the guidance program The responsibility for 
enlisting the services of community resources, as well as determining 
those that are needed by the school, falls upon administratois and 
teachers. The study group concerned with school-and-community 
relationships m the development of an effective guidance program 
may wish to consider these suggestions 

1. Pupils may be requested to put in writing two or three 
pioblcms that they think some teacher in the school might help 
them to meet Tabulation of the problems reported will indicate 
the extent and kinds of problems that will require the resources of 
community agencies in the guidance piogram. 

2 A list should be made of these community agencies and of 
the pupil problems with which each is qualified to give assistance 
These conferences with representatives of agencies would be helpful 
in securing their cooperation. 

3. Several national service organizations are interested in 
guidance, and local clubs, i.e., Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, Business 
and Professional Women, usually have guidance committees estab¬ 
lished to assist with the development of guidance services for boys 
and gills in the community This committee might seek conferences 
with representatives of all such groups in the community, to deter¬ 
mine the kinds of assistance that they may be prepared to offer in 
the school’s guidance program The committee should be prepared 
to make definite suggestions with respect to assistance needed from 
service organizations. Service clubs frequently seek means by which 
they can augment community guidance services, and suggestions 
from the school are appreciated by lay membeis not familiar with 
all the elements of the guidance program. Some suggested ways in 
which they might help arc (a) providing speakers for occupations 
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oi otlirr clasii’i concerning opportunities and requirements ui 
'.jK'cilie vocational fields, fh) jirtniJin'j books and otlici materials 
lor an Ou'upational Shelf in the school library, ((') renting or 
jmrchasing vocational motion pictuics or lilm stiips, and (d) 
sjMmsoring and providing instructors for a Carcc^r Day in the school 

4 . I’his committee might use the results of the siir\c“y of occu¬ 
pational intert'sts of jiupils for the purpose of preparing new’spapei 
storic's concerning these pupil interests. A tabulation of vocational 
interests of pupils showing the numiier and kinds of occupations 
represented would be mtc'rc‘siing to parents and citizens Oiiginality 
should be obst'rved in pn'paiing an article of this kind, unusual 
vocational luterc'sts of pupils will attiaet attention. Tabulations 
from school records inclu ating the number of dilTerent college's ,md 
husiness and trade .sc huols that pupils hope to attend can be 
preiKired to provide interesting reading These and other data about 
{mpils offer untold oppoi tumties for publicizing the school’s iutc rest 
m pupils and Us know’ledge of them 

5. The school should make piovision for keeping the community 
acquainted with the guidance piogram and other activities in w Inch 
the cominuiiiiy will be interested The practice of maintaining a 
Speaker's Bureau, with individual pupils and stall members pre- 
[lared to appe.u bcfoic' community organizations and inform them 
of vaiious phases of thc‘ .school’s progiam of activities has been 
successfully followed in several schools. If .such a bureau is estab¬ 
lished, a punted or mimeographed list of prepared sub)ccts and 
siieakcrs .should be made available to community organizations. 

Summary 

The over-all function of this committee is to enlist the cooper¬ 
ation and support of the community, parents, and the lower schools 
in developing the guidtince program. It is difficult to visualize 
adequate use of community resources in the guidance program 
without first survey mg m some manner the types and kinds of such 
resources located in the community'. This group will need to take 
the ncces.sary steps to discover guidance facilities and to acquaint 
themselves with the services that are represented in those facilities 
Communitv-resource people servang with this group will be an 
invaluable source of information with respect to agencies and 
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organizations whose services are germane to the problems of boys 
and girls. 

Parents need to be fully informed concerning the functions and 
objectives of the guidance program; the suggestions included in 
this section with respect to eliciting the understanding and cooper¬ 
ation of parents should not be regarded as exhausting all the 
possibilities for achieving so important a purpose. Available methods 
and facilities for the orientation of parents will vary from com¬ 
munity to community, and none should be ignored 

Proper interschool cooperation and working arrangements will 
contribute materially to the success of the guidance program. 
Certainly counselors in the secondary schools need the accumulated 
data of each pupil from the date of his entrance into school Unless 
an appreciation of the values of adequate pupil data is engendered 
in teachers m the lower schools, the counseling service at the 
secondary level will at best be sketchy. The guidance program 
must serve all pupils in accordance with their needs and consonant 
with their readiness for guidance services. 
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StVJGFSTIONS I'OR STUDY COMMITTEE ON PLACEMENT AND EOLLOW-UP 
Committee Membership 

One or more teachers who ha%’e had placement and follow-up 
experience m their own subjects will be valuable members of this 
committee. In the absence of vocational teachers or a placement 
oflicer, other members of the staff may ha\e shown an interest in 
one or both of these activities and may have above average qualifi¬ 
cations for SCI vice with this study group The nature of placement 
and follow-up activities .suggests adding to this committee lepresent- 
atives from Libor, management, and a public employment agency. 
'Fhe availability of community representatives of the types suggested 
here will vary in local communities In some communities a 
leprcscntativc of farmers’ organizations, or representatives from 
industrial or business firms that employ large numbei^ will be 
desirable. 

Functions of the Placement and Follow-up Committee 

The functions of placement and follow-up are inseparable 
elements of effective guidance, though placement is .sometimes 
carried on unaccompanied by adequate follow'-up proceduies 
Certainly the effectiveness of in-school or out-of-school placements 
cannot be evaluated unless there is systematic and continuous 
follow-up of the individuals placed. 

In-school Placement and Follow-up 

To think of placement as referring only to job placement is to 
take a narrow view of this important function Pupils need place¬ 
ment services within the curricular and cocurncular programs of 
the school, to meet their needs for personal adjustment and develop¬ 
ment. Teachers and counselors arc not always aware of their 
functions with respect to in-school placements, nor do they recognize 
the relation between pupil needs and the potential value of in-school 
activities in providing many needed services Pupils engage m a 
v’ariety of activities in schools, which may or may not have guidance 
significance, depending upon the extent to which a given activity 
contributes to individual effectiveness The counselor is in a 
strategic position to assist pupils to participate in specific school 
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activities that may serve a special need. Placement m debate 
activities may provide needed training or exploratory experience 
for a pupil whose later occupation will require that he be an effective 
public speaker, or placement in a course in creative writing may 
serve the needs of one who has native ability m written expression 
In the absence of proper attention to the placement needs of 
individuals in the school, neither classroom nor extraclass activities 
are likely to serve the needs of a maximum number of pupils 

The placement of pupils in desirable activities does not terminate 
the responsibility of the counselor; adequate follow-up is essential, 
to evaluate the pupil in the activity. Curricular and cocurncular 
placements are needed by all pupils, and only by continuous follow¬ 
up can the counselor determine the wisdom of individual placements 

Out-of-school Placement and Follow-up 

Job placement is one major type of out-of-school placement to 
which the school should give consideration Frequently there arc 
pupils who need to earn part or all of their expenses while m school, 
others seek to augment parental financial assistance Regardless of 
a pupil’s reasons for desiring part-time or vacation employment, 
the counselor should accept responsibility for providing whatever 
assistance he can In recent years the educational value of work 
experience for boys and girls has been increasingly recognized in 
the schools Good work habits and a recognition of the honor and 
dignity of work are now recognized as an essential part of the train¬ 
ing of young people While small schools usually do not attempt to 
operate a placement bureau or office m the school, none is too small 
to recognize the exploratory and training value of work experience 
for all pupils. 

A more significant viewpoint with respect to the job-placemcnt 
responsibility of the school has developed than that of job placement 
for school-leavers. In former years, the school and the community 
accepted the traditional view that the school’s responsibility for 
assisting pupils terminated upon severance of their connection with 
the institution as regular enrollees. Now, however, largely through 
the influence of guidance workers and administrators who have 
held that the school’s responsibility for its pupils continues until 
they have been satisfactorily adiusted as citizens, schools are begin- 
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ning to provide placement and adjustment sei vices for former 
pupils 

If schools are adequately to evaluate placement functions, as 
well as every other aspect of the educational program, a s\ stcmatic 
and continuous follow-up of all former pupils must be rairied on 
The follow-up may well be utilized as the focal point in the develop¬ 
ment of a guidance program, since the study of the problems and 
experiences of former pupils will provide pertinent data relative to 
the number of pupils entering and pursuing higher education, the 
occupational distributions of those who have entered employment, 
the number employed, the approximate beginning salaries of 
woikors, the types of training pursued, the kind and amount of 
supplementary training needed to hold or pio.grcss in the present 
poMtion, 01 ttaming net did to secure a job. The information thus 
secured is both objective and factual—as such its implications for 
guidance activities and the curriculum are practical and effective.’ 

Summary 

This committee might consider these activities in connection 
with planning placement and follow-up activities m the guidance 
program 

1 What IS the school doing to ensure proper placement of 
pupils m jobs, courses, curnrulums, school, cocuiricular, and 
community activities^ 

2. Is the school prepared to cooperate with community agencies, 
industries, and business in the placement of pupils? 

3. Should the school's in-serv'ice training piogiain for staff 
members include infoimation about t((hmqut‘s, melhods, 
and practices in all ty {les of placement^ If so, this suggestion 
might be made to the Committee on In-service Training for 
Guidance 

4. Should the in-service training program be planned to 
familiarize counselors with labor laws affecting the employ¬ 
ment of minors? 

5 This committee might consider the school’s facilities for 

' Brivvster, R<j\cf E , jnel Fkankiin R Zfrw, “Techniques of Follow-up Stiitiy 
Ilf School leavers,” Miic 3(I3S, U .S Olhte of Edutatiun, Occupational Information 
auJ Guulance Sercict, VVa'jhtngtuu, II C 
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inaugurating a systematic follow-up study of all school- 
leavers and, if feasible, recommend the adoption of this 
practice. 

6. The Committee on In-Service Training for Guidance should 
be urged to recommend that adequate training m the 
techniques, methods, and practices of placement and 
follow-up be provided for the staff 

7. This committee may need to consider the advisabilitv of 
developing a follow-up plan, including forms for securing, 
tabulating, and filing results. 

8. Consider the possible uses of follow-up information and how 
each may be accomplished. 

a. Evaluation of the effectiveness of the school curriculum 
in the light of the experiences of school-leavers 

b. Evaluation of the guidance services 

c. Evaluation of the effectiveness of instruction 

d. Keeping in touch with dropouts and graduates for a 
definite period of time, for the purpose of 

(1) Aiding them in making adjustments 

(2) Securing additional training 

(3) Forming closer ties between the school, the indi¬ 
vidual, and the community 

(4) Serving them in other ways 

e. Providing a flow of continuous out-of-school data, 
which would include plans and work experiences, 
further training, placement, and follow-up, to be added 
to the in-school record. 

f. To justify changes in the school program 

(1) Modify, extend, or expand the curriculum in light 
of the experiences of school-leavers, which will 
supply relevant data for changes of certain kinds 

(2) Extend and refine the total guidance effort. 


Ptacemeni 
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SUGGESTIONS I OR STUDY COMMITTEE ON IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING FOR GUIDANCE 

Committee Membership 

This committee will need to work closely with the principal or 
other administrative officcis in planning an in-service training 
program for staff members. The several types of in-scrvice training 
facilities available to most schools will likely require that outside 
assistance be brought into the school and that the administration 
be responsible for making contacts with the sources from which such 
assistance may be secured Since this study group might deem it 
desirable to make some suggestions concerning the content of the 
in-service training program, it will be helpful to have at least one 
staff member serve who has a knowledge of the major functions of 
the guidance Droeram and nf th#* ipni-Kpr’e Jr. .*• 
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functions of the Committee on In-senice Training 

The amount and kind of in-scrvicf training for guidance needed 
in the school will depend upon a number of factors The number of 
trained persons on the staff and the amount and quality of training 
that each has had might influence the action of this coinmiltee in 
planning an over-all program of in-service tiaining Local trainirur 
facilities may be available and thus make the inauguration of the 
program both simple and immediate, or the inatces'-ibiht> of 
aih’ciuatc facilities may require tlnit tc acheis seek on-t ampus tiain¬ 
ing during the summer vacation peiiocl Tins gtoup can estabh'-h 
the status of the program in accordance with facililu's available for 
meeting the tiaimng needs of the staff as .1 wholes 

fitm^t’cstr/l Afajot Ateai for In-ut,uc Tumnnq 

The iu-service training program should he planned prim.inly 
to meet the needs of teachers for an uncle ist.induig of the m.qoi 
teclmiciues, practices, and functions involved m cailying on a 
guidance program. Staff mcnibeis who are to serve as counselors 
should obtain training more extensive and specialized than that of 
the classroom teacher, who is interested in learning alxmt the 
techniques he can employ in contributing to the guidance program 
The in-servicc training program should include the coverage of 
materials concerning some of the following guidance functions 

1 Form and uses of cuinulativc records 

2 Tlie teacher's part in building cumulative records and 
keeping them up to date 

3 Source’s anei uses of occupational and training infoimation 

4 Teaching the vocational implications of subjects 

5. pAploratory and training opportunities m the school's 
(urnculum 

6 Functions of the te-acher as an incidental counselor 

7. How to observe and interpret the behavior of pupils 

8 The use of the anecdotal method 

9. How to make case studies 
10 The teacher’s role in case conferences 
11. The teacher’s responsibility for gathering data about pupils 
12 The dev'dopment of proper pupil attitudes toward the 
guidance piogiam 
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13. A^sistini^ with the orientation program for pupils 

14 Role of the teacher as a referral agent 

15 Techniques of interviewing 

16 The functions and practices of placement and follow-up 

17. (Either functions and practices that the classroom teacher 
uill be responsible for in the particular school’s guidance 
program 

18. A special training progiam for the counselors 
7'i/vr oj In-urvicc Training 

lAitimun Couru'i —Many teacher-training institutions are pre- 
p.irc'd to ufler training by sending instructors to meet classes in the 
IihmI (ommunity Usually courses of this kind provide college 
111 lilt foi the teachers enrolled, and the cost of the training is 
luiiiiinal. This type of training is especially effective when it can 
lie offered to a group of teachers employed in the same school and 
on the scene of the developing guidance program 

On-campus Courses —Since teachers in many schools attend 
siiminer sessions of tcach.,r-training institutions, it might be 
jxhsible to meet the training needs of many or all teachers m the 
sf htxil in this manner This committee might be able to influence 
teachers who plan to attend summer school to include in their 
programs of study one or more courses m guidance. An under¬ 
standing of the basic guidance piinciples and practices is essential 
for esery teacher if the program is to elicit full and effective support 
hum the entire school staff. 

Field Service Training. —Most State Departments of Education 
have guidance personnel who are prepared to offer short, intensive 
gtudanc e training for staff members m local schools This service is 
hcciueiitly accompanied by direct on-thc-scene assistance from the 
d('p irtinent representative in planning and developing the major 
functions of the guidance program, and the in-service training 
program is organized to acquaint staff members with the functions 
and practices of the guidance programs. 

Learning through Observation —This committee should not over¬ 
look the training opportunities available through visits to other 
schools, business, industry, and other agencies carrying on effective 
guidance practices. Observation of guidance programs in other 
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schools will be especially beneficial to the school staff if it can be 
made possible during the period of in-service training This practice 
permits teachers and counselors to see others engaged in activities 
similar to those which they plan to carry out in their own school. 

Staff members will usually gather ideas from visits to other 
schools or agencies operating counseling services The personnel 
departments of business and industry and the counseling services 
in the United States Employment Service, Red Cross, Veterans’ 
Administration, and other similar agencies should be observed 
whenever possible, as a part of the in-servicc training program for 
teachers and counselors. 

Summary 

This committee should concern nself with determining the 
guidance-training needs of staff members and with means of meet¬ 
ing those needs Some of the activities that this group might carry 
out are 

1 Ascertaining the extent of guidance training already com¬ 
pleted or contemplated by staff members 

2 Securing bulletins from teacher-training institutions within 
the state and region, to determine the location and extent 
of guidance-training opportunities available to teachers in 
the school 

3. Using the bulletins secured to make a list of guidance sources 
available in each institution and providing a copy for each 
teacher 

4. Determining the type of m-service guidance training most 
desirable to teachers in the school and making specific sug¬ 
gestions regarding its inauguration 

5. Requesting teachers to submit questions related to theii 
functions in the guidance program, with specific reference 
to practices and techniques useful in performing those 
functions 

6. Requesting teachers to suggest areas of guidance training 
for which they feel a special need 

7. Preparing a check list of items dealing with the functions 
and practices of the guidance program and submitting it to 
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tcachcr-5, requesting them to check items that suggest needed 
guidance training 


SEi I (Tcn Ri \ni\cis 
In-scrouc Training of Teachers and Counselors 

1 Dunsmoor, CiARENGE C., and Lfonard M GmdanLt 

Methods for Teachers, pp. 18-20, International Texttiook Company 

Scranton, Pa, 1942 

2 I.RicKSON, CiirrnRD E, and Marion C. Harp, Cuidanee Practices 

at Work, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, I'Mo. 

t Hamrin, Shiruy a, and Citiford E Erickson, Guidante in the 

Secondary Sihool, pp 422-433, 439-443, D Appleton-Cienlury 

Company, Inc , New York, 1939 

4 Helping Teachers Understand Children, American Council on Educa¬ 

tion, Washington, D G, 1945 

5 Trayifr, Arthur E , Techniques of Cfttidance, pp 340-341, Harper 

& Brothers, New York, 1945 

6 WiiLiAMSON, E G, and M E Hahn, Introdmium to High School 

Counseling, pp 257-258, 282-284, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc , New York, 1940 

COUNSELORS GO TO tVORK 

The most important responsibility of the school administrator 
with respect to the guidance program lies in the selection of coun¬ 
selors The writers recognize that the staff of the typical high school 
is likely to have few, if any, well-trained counselors among its 
membership. Moreover, teachers will not usually desire to obtain 
guidance training until they have some assurance that the ad¬ 
ministration feels a need for staff members with such training. 
Beginning the guidance program in a small way tends to reveal 
teacher interests and aptitudes related to the functions of guidance 
and counseling and will usually provide the necessary incentive 
for teachers to seek the needed training. 

Personal Qualities Needed by the Counselor 

There is no invariable pattern of attributes that must be present 
m every teacher who wishes to serve as a counselor. There are, 
however, certain personal qualities and characteristics common 
among successful counselors. The teacher who possesses many of 
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these IS more likely to become an effective counselor than is one 
with few or none of them. The good counselor 

1 Is sympathetically and objectively interested in the success 
of boys and girls beyond the point of academic achievement 

2. Is a successful, popular, but not glamorous teacher—one who 
commands personal and professional respect 

3. Has a keen insight into human nature 

4. Is mature, experienced, alert, and patient, and possesses 
sound judgment 

In addition to these minimum personal characteristics, the 
beginning counselor should recognize his function as one of assisting 
pupils to make decisions for themselves aftei carefully weighing the 
facts bearing upon the choice to be made or the problem to be 
solved. Professional training, as well as occasional experience in 
some occupation other than teaching, will be sought by the teacher 
who aspires to become a skilled counselor It has been suggested 
that within the next few years one high-school teacher out of every 
five will be selected by administrators on the basis of his training, 
experience, and demonstrated success as a full or part-time coun¬ 
selor. 

The Counselor as a Teacher 

More than one-half of the high schools in America have an 
enrollment of less than 100 pupils Few of these can afford the 
luxury of a full-time counselor. Counseling will usually be provided 
by guidance-trained teachers who devote a major part of their time 
to the function of classi oom instruction. Many experienced adminis¬ 
trators prefer the teacher-counselor arrangement, even in schools 
sufficiently large to employ a full-time counselor. The writeis have 
observed that full-time counselors frequently lose sight of two 
important factors that are essential to recognizing and appreciating 
the relation of pupils and teachers to the counseling service (1) the 
nonteaching counselor loses touch with the pupil in the classroom 
setting, and (2) he may become less acutely aware of the teacher’s 
unique position as an observer of pupil behavior. Symptomatic 
behavior is often revealing or explanatory of pupils’ problems, and 
it is likely to be evidenced in a pronounced fashion in the classroom 
The counselor who loses sight of the classroom teacher as a source 
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of valuable information about pupils will lincl his effoits less 

elTcrtive 

rhe Cowisflm Gather Pupil Data 

Counseling in the absence of ample data about the counselce is 
“quackery” Valuable information concerning the kinds of data 
most iK'lpful in counseling has been accumulated and recotded by 
many WTiters in the field of guidance The first K'sponsibihty of the 
beginning counselor is to collect and iccord data about each of his 
eoiinselees Several illustrative forms for recording pupil data have 
already been suggested Among the forms and facilities for as-,em- 
bling them needed by the counselor aie these- 

1. A peiwnal data sheet. —^'fo recoid data (onreining: identifi¬ 
cation, educational and work expciieiues of the- (ounselee 
and his parents, community, cocurntitlar, and h-ibure activi¬ 
ties, vocational and t due ational plans, and other similar data 

2 A student plan sheet —This is a form for facilitating the- rerord- 
ing of subjects taken by tli<- counsek-e and tentative selections 
foi the remaining years of high school 

3. An mterview summaiy blank —This is a blank to enable the 
counselor to keep a record of all interviews with the counselee 

4. A data summary sheet —Counselors should dev l'^e a form for 
summarizing data from the couiiselee's cumulative leioid. 
This may not be neccssai y if cumulative records are easily 
accessible to counselors 

5 Manila folders —All data about each cuunsi-lee should be 
kept together in a manila folder, or thi ough use of some other 
equally convenient cU-vice 

6. zl filing place. —The counselor should have- some way of keep¬ 
ing couiiselee’s c-uinulutive recoicl in folders at the jioint of 
counseling If the folders are kept in the school olfice, the 
counselor’s quarters should be located near by 

Making a Small Beginning 

School A has 300 pupils, divided among classes according to 
this numerical distribution ninth grade, 108, tenth grade, 80; 
eleventh grade, 65, twelfth grade, 47 The counseling program is 
begun at the opening of the second semester with ninth-grade 
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pupils The school’s crowded schedule will permit only four 
teacher periods daily for counseling. Four teachers appear to have 
the personal qualities and characteristics most indicative of success 
as counselors Eventually all of them will be needed as counselors 
for the 300 pupils. The principal recognizes that an approximate 
load of 75 for each counselor, with one period daily, is quite heavy; 
but no more time is available. 

Since 108 pupils are to be counseled regularly during the begin¬ 
ning semester and the principal desires that all the counselors shall 
begin to secui'e experience, he divides the ninth-grade pupils 
alphabetically among the four designated counselors, giving each 
a counseling “unit” of 27. Now the counselors are ready to go to 
work. Let us observe counselor X during the initial interview with 
Johnnie Freshman. 

1. The Counselor's Start. —Counselor X wishes first to review a 
few of the situations, discussed during the in-service training pro¬ 
gram, in which pupils need the assistance of a counselor They are 

a Choice of subjects and courses 

b. Orientation to the school situation 

c. Learning problems 

d. Choice of an occupation 

e. Social adjustments 

f. Home and environmental problems 

g. Training or exploratory experiences 

h Information about occupational and training opportunities 
and 1 equirements 

i. Personality problems 

j. Placement in a part-time job, in some subject m which he' 
needs additional training, or in some cocurricular activity 
that will provide developmental or adjustive experiences 

2. Need for Personal Data. —^This cross-section view of the prob¬ 
lems most common among high-school pupils indicates to Counselor 
X that he needs to have a wide range of personal data about each 
counselee. Believing that he can obtain some of the needed data 
from the counselee, he schedules Johnny Freshman for an imme¬ 
diate interview. 

3 First Interview. —^The first interview is given over to getting 
acquainted and to filling out a personal data sheet. Counselor X 
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cxplaiii^i to Jolinny Fu'shman that lie is attempting to secure from 
each (ounsdee personal information needed for helping them to 
plan their school programs carefully, to get on record the types of 
information that colleges, trade schools, and emiiloyers request 
after pupils leave high school; and to get better acciuainted with 
counselces so that he may be prepared to offer personal assistance 
to each according to liis needs. 

The counselor asks Johnny Freshman questions suggested by 
the personal data sheet and writes m the information obtained from 
the counsclce to ensure completeness and h'gibility of the data. 
'Fills proccdiiie helps the counselor to serurc the information 
derived through the interview 

In supplying the information needed for tompletmg tlie 
personal data sheet, Johnny gives other significant information for 
which no special space is provided fkmnsc'lor X keeps this informa¬ 
tion in mmd and records it under Remarks after the < ounselrr has 
departed Johnny is cncoui aged to return whenevt>r lic' w'oulcl like to 

4. Second Inleriicw —When Counselor X hits coinplettd first 
interviews with all counselces, Johnny Fieshman is again si heduled. 
This inteiview is devoted to filling out a student plan sheet. He 
notes Johnny’s occupational choices and assists him to consider 
sub)ects that will provide academic training related to his oteu- 
pational interests. If Johnny indicates an intention to go on to 
college, counselor X recognizes that he must consider a number of 
pertinent factors, including mental alality, financial resources, 
academic achievement, and othens that may facilitate or handicap 
his jjlans If he desires to go to woik upon uraduatiun fiom high 
school an entirely different set of factois may need to be considered. 
Counselor X may find it ncccssviry to call Johnny' in later, after he 
has had lime to evaluate the pupil's future educational or occu¬ 
pational plans In the light of data that he may be able to secure 
from teachers, principal, or community resources. Since the student 
plan sheet represents tentatic e subject choices, it may be changed 
ais counselor and counselee deem it appropriate and desirable. 

5 Third Interview .—^When Counselor X has interviewed all his 
counselces a second time, Johnny Fresliman should be scheduled 
for the third interview. Tins interview should come early in the 
next semester. It should be devoted to checking the counselee’a 
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personal data sheet and student plan sheet for changes or venfi- 
cation of previously recorded data or ehoices Perhaps Johnny has 
changed his vocational or educational plans, or certain categories 
of data may need to be supplemented with experiences gamed 
since the previous interview. 

The purpose of this interview is indicative of the reason for a 
similar interview with each counselee at least once during each 
subsequent semester. Data about counselces must be kept up to 
date, and frequently it can be properly supplemented with infor¬ 
mation possessed by the counselee alone. Other data will, of course, 
be obtained periodically by the counselor from the cumulative 
record, from anecdotal records supplied by teachers, from parents, 
and from other school and community sources. 

6. Subsequent Intel views —Once pupils have become familiar 
with the purposes and services of counseling, many will voluntarily 
seek interviews Some counselces will accept responsibility for 
assisting the counselor to keep their personal files up to date; others 
will be slower to appieciate the counseling service Counselors 
should remain in close touch with counselces and should freely 
initiate necessary action for bringing about an interview with a 
counselee known to need assistance Pupil problems expressed 
through unsatisfactory attendance, habitual tardiness, failures, 
improper balance of time spent in cocurricular activities, dropping 
subjects, and desire or intention to drop out of school rcpiesent a 
few of the incidents in the lives of pupils that are of concern to 
counselors. 

Enlarging the Counseling Service 

The counseling plan suggested above included only ninth-grade 
pupils. Confining counseling to one grade at the outset offers several 
advantages, (1) It provides all counselors with an opportunity to 
encounter similar problems. If one counselor is assigned to each 
grade, it will be found that some aspects of counselee’s problems are 
sufficiently different so that beginning counselors cannot derive 
maximum piofit from the exchange of experiences, problems, and 
techniques involved (2) An attempt to reach all pupils with 
inexperienced counselors tends to overload and discourage both 
counselors and counselces. (3) Counselors will profit more from 
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working intensively with a few counsclees (4) Iho administrator 
tannot give proper attention and support at the outset to an 
extended counseling service JvIorcovtT, the staff member whom 
he designated to head up the piogram will lie unable to gi\c proper 
attention to the supervision of an all-out program until counselors 
develop a leasonablc dcgiee of self-sufllcieney. 

Summary 

While counselors will usually lind desirable the ptactiee of 
sc hcdulmg all counsc'lecs at the* star t, many w ill voluntar ily .sex'k tlie 
counselor's assistance, once it is estahlishcxl Piiiodii ichc'duling 
should be maintained for connselees who do not sec the- couiiseloi 
of their own volition Counselors should keep m iiiirid that the inter¬ 
view may be employed to secure information, to give information, 
and to assist counselees to e\aluate factois relating to the solution 
of a pioblem or the making of a choice While experience in counsel¬ 
ing will conti ibute to the skill of the counselor, professional training 
must provide the background for real, professional competency. 
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Chapter 8 the selection and 


TRAINING OF THE STAFF 


PriiVIOUS sections of this hook have described methods by whidi 
the administrator might initiate a guidance pio;;ram. In several 
instances, attention has been directed to the importance of stall 
discussion, agreement, and cooperative action in developing or 
improving the guidance piogtara If these conditions arc to lie 
obtained, the administrator must make cfTcctive use of all stall 
members Moreover, he must provide leadership in maugiuating 
an imseivice training program designed to picpaie all membcis of 
the staff to appreciate the program and to participate in ib 
activities. 

The administrator should rccogni/e the necessity for beginning 
the guidance program at a point consistent with its existing stage 
of development. The nature and the amount of guidance training 
present among staff members and the facilities that the school li.is 
foi proceeding with the extension and refinement of guidance 
services must be considci cd. Certainly it is nut to lie expected that 
the administrator will dismiss members of the stafi who lack a 
eie^siiable degree of training and replace them with tunned person¬ 
nel. Neither will he attempt to begin the program at a point bevond 
the ability' of staff members to keep abreast as it moves forwaid 
The program should start at the point marked by the least develop¬ 
ment in terms of teacher training and guidance facilities m the 
school. It IS better to begin with loo few activities than with too 
many Unless the guidance program becomes warp and woof of the 
school’s total educational piogram, its days aie numbeitxl. 
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Assigning Staff Responsibilities 

The single most important decision that the administrator must 
make in developing the guidance program lies in the selection of 
staff members who are to carry out its major activities Veiy often 
he will have no staff members who have had extensive guidance 
training. It does not follow, however, that he will have no staff 
members who can carry on these activities The assignment of 
functions should be made in accordance with his best judgment m 
terms of the personal qualities, training, and experience of staff 
members and the natui’e of the guidance functions to be performed 
by each. 

The selection of counselors is of utmost importance. The quality 
of the entire guidance program depends upon the ability of couii- 
selois to peifoim their functions satisfactorily. The fact that the 
program must be built around the counseling scivice emphasizes 
the need for selecting teachers who are interested in helping pupils, 
who have already earned their respect and confidence and who can 
secure the full cooperation of other staff members in the guidance 
program 

J\^eedJor In-service Stimulation 

The administrator should not only select counselois who meet 
the requirements suggested above, but he should also be assured of 
their interest in professional improvement through additional train¬ 
ing in the principles, techniques, and practices of guidance It is 
the responsibility of the administrator to plan a definite progi am 
of in-scrvice training for all persons who are to participate in the 
activities of the guidance program 

It IS desirable to arrange for a course dealing with the basic 
elements of the guidance service to be offered in the local com¬ 
munity Teacher-training institutions usually have facilities for 
extension classes in guidance On-thc-job training of this kind 
permits the staff to deal with problems in the training program as 
they arise m the school’s developing guidance program In addition 
to training of a general nature for all teachers, counselors should be 
encouraged to seek on-campus training during the summer sessions. 
The teacher who desires to become effective as a counselor needs 
training in gathering, assembling, and interpreting personal data; 
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U1 so'irrrs and nirlhods nf “iocurin", filing, and fh'.'-rminatiiii;; ocru- 
patioual and educational information; in the trchniijues and prac¬ 
tice'! of counseling, in techniques of platenient, follow-up. rom- 
inunity occupational .surveys, and the u c of community resources 
in the guidanee program 

Factors Inherent tn a Dnelopins^ Guidnnie Pros^ram 

The administrator must antieipate th.it staff members m.iv rawe 
some objections to the suggestion that the schcKil improve its 
guidance program While mterestcxl te.uheis and other staff 
members will contribute to the ptocc'ss of fh’\eloping d(‘ui.ible 
attitudes toward the undertaking, lh<‘ administrator must assume 
responsibility for securing the cooperation ol .ill members of the 
staff. .Some of the attitude's common .miong st.ilF iiiemlM is with 
respeet to the beginning guid,inee jiiogram in.iy be 

1. Fear that the development of a guidance iirogt.un v\ill tend 
to imply cntirism of what the school lias alrc .idy been doing 

2. Doubt of their ability to cany out these nc'vv rt'sprmsihilitu's 

3 Fear that the new program will mean more work—records 

to keep, tests to score, etc. 

4. Reluctance to depart from the cstablislicd routine 

5. A tendency to reg.ird the guidance program as “another fad” 

6. Uncertainty about the .attitude of administrators, parents, 
and the community toward the guidance program 

The Selection and Training of Counselors 

The guidance program is .ilmost certain to hill short of its 
objectives unless the administrator is careful in the srlcxtion and 
training of counselors Their miti.il selection is important, their 
subsequent tiaining in the .school ssstem is doubly so. ('.ounselors 
have a triple role to play and it is essential that they be able to play it 
with reasonable skill. They must be adc'pl at counseling and w'ork- 
ing with pupils. They must be able to work w ith other staff members 
and to be of service to them. They must be able to carry on research 
and study projects that are basic to the development of the .school’s 
entire educational program. Selection of teachers who can perform 
these three important functions successfully must be secured at 
salaries not too far in excess of those commanded by classroom 
teachers. 
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Selection of Counselors 

The importance of selecting effective counselors has already 
been pointed out. The following suggestions may be helpful to the 
administrator. 

1. If possible, the counselors should be selected from the present 
staff. This procedure is suggested tf present staff members 
have the needed abilities and aie willing to secure adequate 
training 

2 The persons selected should have the confidence of the rest 
of the staff 

3 If counselors are to be brought m from the outside, it is 
usually wise to arrange then schedules so that their hist year 
is largely devoted to teaching. 

4. It is essential that the earlier duties of the counselors be care¬ 
fully defined, so that other staff members know exactly what 
counselors are expected to do. 

5. The counselors should be persons who have 

a. An outstanding degree of personal adjustment 

b. The ability to be effective m face-to-face relationships with 
pupils 

c. A genuine interest in education as a career 

d. A genuine interest in people 

e. An interest in psychology, sociology, philosophy, and 
education 

f The desire to secure adequate guidance training 
g Reasonable freedom from biases and prejudices 
h. The desire co help each person develop the ability to help 
himself 

i The ability to get along with others 
j An interest in research 

k Some occupational experience in fields other than teach¬ 
ing 

1 A background of successful teaching 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF STAFF MEMBERS 

On-the-job training has the advantage of permitting the adap¬ 
tation of training methods and materials so that it con esponds with 
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the immcdiatr nrrds (jf stall nicmlwis j'l thr\. v.oik in ,i drvrlnpur' 
fTiiidancr program Many problems .irio* m the hi ."'unny prtuiam 
with which stairrnemhers ncetl a'-'-istaucr, and lui da r pn i n m.i\ 
often depend upon securing immediate a'>‘-i-tarue witli them An 
m-service training program wdl be more i Ifei ti\ e u stall nu ml>ris 
are able to secure training and expenente ‘■iniultaii' uuis% Mans of 
the problems that may be met will aiise fmm the pailHiilai situ¬ 
ation or community in which the guid.ime pionram is hemg 
developed Then foie, it is desir.ilile tliat a ti.unimt proeiain lor 
teachers, administiatois, and omiiselois he provided m the loral 
community dm mg the hist siaiiester’s expeiienie with tin* new 
progiain An outline for such a piograni will be found m the 
Appendix ' 

On-campus Truimnn for Counselors 

As has been previously suergested, counselors should seek jiro- 
fcssional training m addition to the basic trainiin* ‘uggestrd lor all 
staff members. Earlier in this chapter, rcfiniue was made to tlte 
atcas in w’liich counseluns need training Rt'cent national uinlir- 
enct‘s“ were held to consider the need for additional tiauiiag 
opportunities for counselors, tind the following couT'-es were agreed 
upon as appropriate for a one-year gradii.ite training program for 
school counselors 

1. Basie Over-view or Introductory Course—three semc'ster 
bouts 

2. Understanding tlie Individual— six semester hours 

3. Occupational Information and TrLiinmg Oppoitunities- six 
semester hours 

4 Counseling Teclmirpies and Pruci'dures—six semester hours 

5 Organizational Relationships of the Guidance Program— 
three semester hours 

1 See the Appendix for complete details of this training outline 

* “A Report from the Chicago and Raleigh Conferences of S2 Teacher Training 
Institutions and 22 Mtate Department of Education Representatw es on Coiuivlur 
Training,” sponsored bytthe Higher bautatiun Division and the Otciipiafniiul Iiifor- 
ination and Guidance Service Vocational Division, U h Offire tJ r VVa.'h- 

ington, D G,1945 
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An earlier chapter presented eleven ways in which the guidance 
program might be started Each of these methods can be used as a 
basis for the program of in-service training in guidance Adminis¬ 
trators will find it helpful to refer to these suggestions in determining 
procedures to be used in organizing a program of activities for 
faculty stimulation 

Principles of In-service Training 

The entire program of faculty stimulation should be leased on 
the following principles. 

1. The program should start with the problems which concern 
the faculty and which they consider important. 

2. The program should begin at a point consistent with the 
faculty’s present degree of guidance training 

3. The program should be planned in consultation with the 
faculty members who are to participate in it 

4. The program should attempt to reveal desirable practices 
and activities now being carried on in the school 

5. The program should attempt to find out and build on the 
interests of teachers. 

6. The principal should arrange the in-service training pro¬ 
gram so that a reasonable part of it can be held during the 
school day. 

7. The principal should show an interest in the program and 
participate in it to the fullest extent that his other duties 
will permit. 

8. The program should permit theory and practice to be 
carried on at the same time 

9. The program should parallel, insofar as possible, the daily 
duties of the staff 

10. The program should provide for the continuous professional 
growth of teachers 

11. The program should include special training activities for 
the counselors. 

12 The administration should assume the major responsibility 
for organizing and carrying on the in-service program. 
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lAcahng Teacher ‘^Bldchs" 

As d part of tlif in-srrvicc training program, it ina\ Ik- dci\an- 
t.igrous foi the faculty to study the handicaps that reduce the 
effectutm'ss of the teachers. It may be found that 

1. It is difiicull for tcarhers to get acquainted with pupils. 
Their teaching loads may be too heasy. They may have tfKi 
many different pupils Pupil luiiwiVTr mac he too great, or 
some teat hers may teach too many ilillcrent subjects. 
Sources of information about pupils may be madecpiate. 

2. Teachers do not understand their functions in the gmdaiut- 
program The objeetnes and desired outtomes ul the total 
educational pi ogr.im may not lie clt ai ly tlcfmed m the m hool 

3. Teachers may have too in.iny feais msccuiily of tenuie, 
inadecpiatc salaiies, and critical tdemeuts or pressure gioups 
in the community 

4. Teachers may be restiit ted in their peisoiial lives inadequate 
family experiences, lack of oiiporlunitit s for paitu ipation m 
community .ictivities, madecpiate h\ing .inangcincnts. 

5. Ptisonahty distortions may result from (oiuinuous pupil 
teacher relationships 

6 Teaching aids and other facilities may be inadequate. 

These factors and others need to be studied by the staff It is 
essential that some attention be given to those things that prevent 
teachers fiom becoming clfcctivc as members of the schcKil staff. 

In-service Training Suggestions 

The following suggestions ni.ty be helpful in developing a 
program of faculty stimulation in guidance. The* resourct'ful admin¬ 
istrator will devise and adapt tcchiiitpies that will work best m the 
local situation 

1. Survey the opinions of teachers and pupils to determine the 
additional services that they feel are needed 

2 Make a surc’cy of pupil problems. 

3. Encourage teachers to make a case study of one or more 
pupils 

4. Make a survey to locate existing school practices most ef¬ 
fective in meeting the needs of pupils. 
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5 Secure professional reading materials in the field of guidance 
and make them available to teachers. 

6. Make a study of the need for records and reports and ways 
of using them 

7. Survey the present program and attempt its improvement 

8. Make a study of the pupils who drop out, to determine and 
attempt to remedy any causes that may exist in the school 

9 Make a follow-up survey to find out the educational and em¬ 
ployment possibilities for pupils in school, and to secure the 
reactions of former pupils concerning the school program 

10. Make a study of employers’ requirements for job applicants 
and their reactions to the school’s former pupils 

11. Prepare a file of unbound occupational and educational 
information materials for pupils 

12. Encourage preschool confei cnees for staff members, centered 
on the problems related to the continuous development of 
the guidance program 

13 Study the problem of home contact and better techniques 
for home visitation. 

14. Plan a series of conferences devoted to the study, discussion, 
and observation of counseling procedures 

15. Encourage teachers to Iccirn of the interests and needs of 
their pupils. 

16. Plan some faculty meetings for the review of recent literature 
and research in the field of guidance. 

17. Make a study of the ability and achievement levels of pupils. 

18. Make a study of the educational needs of superior pupils in 
the school. 

19. Use an idea or question box to get teacher reaction to the 
activities of the guidance program 

20. Conduct demonstration interviews 

21. Make a study of community agencies and organizations 
interested in rendering guidance services to pupils 

22. Visit other agencies, organizations, and institutions carrying 
on guidance and personnel programs. 

23. Secure responses to a check list of teacher practices. 

24. Get the reaction of parents to the suggestion that additional 
guidance services be made available to pupils. 
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25. Encourage the formation of committees to work <>n important 
aspects of the guidance program 

26. Encourage teachers to prepare guidance materials for pub¬ 
lication. 

27. Encourage pat ticipation m conference and other guidance 
meetings 

28. Encourage and assist teachers to secure significant work 
experience during vacation peiiods. 

29. Entourage gioups working on aspet ts of the guidame pio- 
gr.im to submit periodii piogress icports to teathus and 
administi.itoi. 

30 Plan a Career Day. 

31. LTse guidance consultants from univcisitics, industries and 
busiiK'sses, and State Departments of Ediuation. 

32. Oigaiii/i' extension classes olh red in (ooperalion with a 
rollege or umveisitv 

33 Encourage teachers to prepare tht'inscKcs to speak to (um- 
muiuty groups on some aspect of the ‘■choors educ.itional 
progt am 

34. Plan a College Day. 

35. Make a study of auditory and visual .uds m the school 

36. Encourage teachers to prepare guidance materials for stafi 
use 

37. Have teachers spend some time with counselers, familiarising 
themselves with the tounselois’ woik 

38 Oigani/e teacher groups to study significant aieas of the 
guidance piogr.im. Have them report their findings to the 
faculty at staff meetings. 

39 Encourage teachers to keep in touch with former pupils, to 
learn of their successes, failures, problems, and needs. 

Guidance Services through the Curriculum 

One of the best mediods of faculty stimulation involves con¬ 
sideration of the guidance services that can be earned on through 
regular classes. This approach offers these advantages (1) It en¬ 
courages teachers to begin with the things that they are alreadv 
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doing, (2) it tends to show the importance of the piescnt program 
in the school m developing guidance services; (3) it avoids giving 
teachers the impression that new responsibilities are being placed 
upon them, (4) it encourages teachers to improve their regular 
activities A school guidance program can very well be started 
with a study of this kind 

In considering the guidance services that can be carried on 
through the curriculum, each teacher should be encouraged to 
make a study of the problems and needs of his group of pupils. He 
then determines which of these problems and needs he can meet 
through his classes Courses are then reorganized to care for these 
problems and needs. In the same manner, subject departments will 
need to consider the role of that department and the logical con¬ 
tribution that it can make in the guidance program After a period 
of exploration, each department might find itself in a position to 
care for one or more school-wide services. This plan has been found 
effective m some schools 

The guidance program has the responsibility for a.ssisting with 
the improvement of the school’s entire educational program If 
major attention is given to services beyond the classroom, the result 
may be a decreased interest in the improvement of the regular 
school program. If the guidance program is begun with the present 
activities of the school, this danger is avoided. 

Using a Rejerral Technique 

Another valuable method for the stimulation of faculty growth 
involves the use of the referral technique. Staff members sometimes 
fear that the guidance program will deny them the satisfactions 
that arise out of their personal relationships with pupils. Teachers 
may be shown their place in the guidance program if a survey of 
pupil problems is made. The pupils should be asked to indicate the 
staff members that they would like to have help them with their 
problems. The counselor or the principal is in a strategic position 
to go to staff members and indicate that certain pupils have ex¬ 
pressed a desire to have them give personal assistance with these 
problems. This procedure will point out to staff members their im¬ 
portant place in the program and will enliven staff interest in co¬ 
operating with the activities of the guidance program. 
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I/Ksting Teachers' IntereUs 

Another useful de\ ire involves the location of particular interests 
of teachers Some of them will be found to have an interest in specific 
functions of the guidance piogram, namely, tests, mental hygiene, 
occupational or education.iI information, record keeping, or some 
other essential activity It is extremely important that the interests 
of teachers be lot ated and encouraged Every staff member should 
have a part m the guidance program Each can become a specialist 
m the field of his major interest As the program develops, the school 
(an develop a large number of staff members able to make a real 
(ontribution through the use of their specialized interests and 
abilities. 

I'ung Resource Materials 

As the guidance program develops, the need for study and use 
of resource materials will become evident. Bibliographies of selected 
materials should be supplied to teachers as a service function of the 
guidance program This activnty should lie earned on as a coopera¬ 
tive function of staff members The mateiial on the following pages 
is helpful and illustrates the types of bibliographies that might be 
worked out. ‘ 

A MINIMtiM LIBRARY FOR COUNSELORS WITH SELECTIVE INDEX 

Bi\'OH\m, Walter V, and Bruce V Moore, How to Interview, 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941 293 pages 

2. Billinc.s, Miidred Lincoin, Group Methndi uj Studyinsr Oicupaltons, 

International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa , 1941 SI3 pages. 

3. Cromwell, R. Floyd, A Basu PruQTam of Guidance, State Department 

of F.cluration, Baltimore, Md , 1913 29 pages 

4. Dariey, John G, Testing and Coiinvlini in the Ilmh-schoul Guidance 

Program, Science Rese.irch Assoc i.itcs, Clhic agti. Ill, 1943 222 pages. 

5. IX'NSMOOR, Clarence C , and Leonard M. Mii ler, Guidance Methods 

for Teachers, International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa , 1942 

382 pages. 

6. Forrester, Gertrude, Giving Information about Occupations, Science 

Research Associates, Chicago, Ill, 1941. 64 pages. 

7. Germane, Charles E , and Edith G Germane, Personnel Work in 

High School, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1941 608 pages. 

* Smith, Gllnn E , “A Minimum Library for Counselors ” State Department of 
F/dueation,Jefferson City, Mo, 1944 
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8 Hamrin, Shirley A, and Clifford E. Erickson, Guidance in the 
Secondary School, D Appleton-Century Company, Inc , New York, 
1939 465 paiTcs. 

9. Lefever, D Welty, Archie M Turrell, and Henry I Weit7fi , 
Principles and Techniques of Guidance, The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1941 522 pages 

10. Myers, George E., Pnnnples and Techniques of Vacatinnal Guidann, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1941 377 pages. 

11. Rugh, Giles M , and David Seoil, Minimum Essentials of the Indi¬ 

vidual Inventory in Guidance, Supeimtendent of Documents, Govern¬ 
ment Printing OfTice, W.asliington, D G , 1940 83 pages 
12 WiLi.iAMSON, E G, and M E Hahn, Introduction to High School 
Counseling, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940 
314 pages 

Periodicals 

Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine Published by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 425 W 123rd Street, New York, 
N Y , issued monthly, October to June, inclusive 
Occupational Index Published quarterly by Occupational Index, Inc, 
New Y'ork University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y 
Vocational Guide. Published monthly during the school year by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Ill 

Vocational Trends Issued monthly from September to June, inclusive, 
by Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 

Ihe Selective Index Its Organization and Use 

The selective index that follows is organized under seven separate 
headings as follows. 

1 The Guidance Service 

2 The Individual Inventory 

3 Occupational Information 

4 Counseling 

5. Training Opportunities 

6. Placement 

7. Follow-up 

The index under The Guidance Service includes materials of a general 
nature to which the counselor, teacher, and administrator will need to 
refer in establishing and maintaining the guidance program The last 
SIX areas contain specific references to materials dealing with each of 
these main functions of the guidance program 

In tlie selective index, reference is made to books listed in A Minimum 
Library Jot Counselors by the same number that precedes the author’s 
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name and the l)ook title on paees 217 to 218 I Ini'!, under The Cliiidance 
Seiviee, paije 220, the first referent e, “R.isie assumptions of,'' refers to 
title (8), Hamrin and Erickson, Guidance in ike Secondary School, pages 
12 to 19, and to title (9), Lefever, Turrcll, and Weitrel, Pnnaf'les and 
Techniques of Guidance, pages 11 to 37 It will he observed that the 
numerals m parentheses indicate the title of the publication to which 
reference is made and the open numbers indicate page iiiimhers of 
the preceding reference 

ihc books included in this publication are not necessarily the best 
books in the field for all schooK or all guidance wcirkcrs 'Iheir melusion 
resulted fioiii a survey of opinion of more than thirty bt.ite Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and (iuidance Services m an equal number 
of State Departments of Education in the United St.itcs and its possessions. 

THE GlIinVNCL siuvKir. 

Major Kfjetences 

The c\sk study 

DtiNSMOOu, Clarence C, and Eionvcd M Miiiir, Gmdanre Methods 
fur Teaihers, pp. 349-350 

Gi RMANE, Charles E, and Ennii G Girmanf, Perwnnel Work in 
High School, pp. 316-348 

WiiUAMSON, E G., and M E Hahn, Iniroduitwn to High Sihool Coun¬ 
seling, pp 220-245. 

Organization and administration 

LtFEVER, D Weltv, ARCTiir M Turriii, and Hf-nrs I Wfitzel, 
Piimiples and Techniques of Guidance, pp 104-130 

Myers, Georc.e E , Fniiciplcs and Techniques of Vocational Goidance, 
])p. 310" 359 

IVii I lAMsoN, E G , and M E IIahn, Introduction to High Silwol Coun 
seling, pp 246-272 

Tl ACHER's role l.N C.UIDANC’E 

Dunsmoor, Clarence C, and Leo.nard M Milier, Guidrue MPods 
for Teachers, Chaps 2, 9-17 

Hamrin, Shirley A , and Clifford E Erickson, Guidance in the Secon¬ 
dary School, Chaps I, III, IV, IX and XIV. 

Lefever, D Welty, Archie M Turrell, and Hfnra I Wfitzei, 
Principles and Teihniques of Guidance, Chap.s. 4, 10, 11, 13 and 13 

WiiiiAMSoN, E. G, and M E H\iin, Introduction to High School Coun¬ 
seling, Chaps. II, IV to IX 
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Tests 

Dauley, John G , Testing and Counseling in the High-school Guidance 
Program, pp. 45-130 

Ruch, Giles M , and David Segel, Minimum Essentials of the Individual 
Inventory in Guidance, pp 41-68 

Williamson, E G , and M E Hahn, Introduction to High School Coun¬ 
seling, pp 156-177 


Basic assumptions of 
Case study in 

approach to student problems 
books containing examples 
case conferences, use of in 
clinical case study, examples of 
community resources, use of in 
data needed for 
examples of 

explanation of 
follow-up, in 
limitations of 
major values of 
outline for compiling data 
procedure in . . 

purpose of . 

test information, use of in 
Changing secondary school, in 
College, percentage high-school graduates 
attending , . 

Committees, use of in 
Community resources in 


enlisting cooperation of 
service clubs m 
Community surveys in 
Concept of, in secondary school 
Curriculum, guidance and the 

administration and 
counselors and 
development of . ... 

group workers . 

revision of . 

teachers. .. 


(8) , 12-19, (9), 31-37 

(7), 129-130 
.(5), 140-143, 349-350 
.(5), 277-291, (8), 275-276 
(7), 316-349 
(12), 180-181 

(4), 182-184, (7), 124-126 
(7), 316-348, (9), 248-253; 
(12), 221-245 

(11) , 29-30; (12), 146-148 

(12) , 220-245 
(7), 126-129 
(7), 122-124 

(9) , 246-247 

(7), 314-316, (12), 220-245 

(7) , 116-118 
(12), 156-159 

(8) , 27-40 

(4) , 33 

(5) , 105-118 

(9) , 425-430, (10), 85-89, 

(12), 298-305 
.(6), 52-55 
(2), 132, (6), 53-55 
(8), 236-251 
(8), 15-19 

(7) , 221-256; (8), 145-179; 

(12), 102-123, 260-261 
(12), 114-117 
(12), 117 

(8) , 145-147 

(8), 152-179, (12), 112-113 
(8), 151-152, (12), 113-121 
.(12), 107-112 





(’urritnlum, thr nrw 
(liaractcii'iHr of 
iruidancf and 
individualization of 
ohiectiMS of 
roquircnients of 
Definition of 
Div ersified occupations, in 
Educational plans, student 

Llenientary school, in the 
i ontribution of, to guidance 
I lira! schools, in . 
servitc, as a 

te ither-counscloi 
stKational emphasis in 
Lst.ihlishmg jirograms of 
I,valuation of 

Extracurricular at tn ities in . 

Faculty organization in 
functions of, some 
Fundamentals of, some 

Group activities in 
areas of, suggested 
classes in .. 
classroom teacher in 
common problems in 
elementary school 
junior high school 
senior high school 
extracurricular activities in 

assemblies 
development of 
miscellaneous 
organization of 
school publications 
student government 
value of . 

group work with students 
home room 

activities in. 


(0), 144 151 
(") 144 147 
(S\ 145 181 
('M. 142 141 

PU, U-'-U'), n). 140-153 
C'h 14'’-lt'J 
f5K 3, (hi, 1-1, 17 
.. {■”), 3()4 3(>') 

. (5), 180-101 


(8), 111-112, riO), 01_lfil 
(5). 315 315, (HI). 314 350 
.(2), 53-60, (1), 24 25, 

(5). 203 112 
( 12 ), 101 
(5), 226- 227 
(2), 10-48 

(1) , 26. (5), 357-371; 

(.8), 320-311,(0), 191-103 
(8), 183-213, (9). 181-186, 
313-319; (10), 119-152 
(7), 59-63, 180 

(2) , 36-48. (4), 16-17, (8), 3-4 
.(4), 15-16, (5), 6-8 


. (7), 458-459 

(0), 71-73, (12), 141-143 

(7) , 460-466 

(2), 53-75, (9), 293-299 
(2), 51-00 
(2). 60-71 
(0), 313-319 

. . (7), 470 471; (8), 183-213; 

(9), 313-319 
. .. (R), 108-199 

... .(8), 184-187 

(8) , 200-207 

. (8), 207-213 

. . (8), 194-198 

. (8), 187-194 

. (8), 183-194 

.. (8), 274-276, (12), 86-101 

.(5), 45-64, (8), 152-181 
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development of .. 

.. (8), 338-342 

guicinnce thron£,'li . 

. (5), 45-64 

individnali^cd 

. (8), 364-409 

membership in 

(5), 50-52, (8), 352-357 

objectives in 

(2), 159-160 

orijanizatiuii of . 

(2), 163-161, f5), 67-83, 
326-329, (8), 357-362 

jieriod for 

(5), 49, (8), 348-352 

purposes ijf 

(5), 76-77, (8), 342-344 

importance of , . 

(5), 9-11, (7), 471 

methods of 

(7), 459-460 

nature of 

(7), 291-292 

pi .timed m tiMiK's in 

(9), 319-333 

jirotre.-inis of 

(7), 457-459 

purpose of 

(7), 457-458 

tvjics of workers m 

(12), 74-76 

.special units in 

(7), 466-470 

student jiarUcip.ition in 

(5), 85-103, (7), 474-494 

Ilc.td counselor in 

(9), 114-115, 119-122, 

(10), 347-348 

Home and communitv m 

(8), 220-235 

contacts with piarents 

(8), 221-235 

interpretation of school to 

(8), 220-221 

p.irental understanclinc; 

(8), 215-220 

Home-room teacht r in 

(10), 348-349 

Job analysis in 

(2), 129-130 

Librarian in . . . 

(2), 164-165, (8), 261; 

(9), 127, (10), 350-351 

Line officers in 

.(9), 111, 123 

Nature of , ... 

(7), 18-20, (9), 43-46; 

(10), 1-11, 40-49 

Need for 

(2), 1-17, (8), 5-12, 39-10, 
42-73, (10), 60-82 

Next steps in, some 

(3), 15-20, (9), 22-25 

CJhjcc tiscs of 

(2), 27-31, (11), 1-3; 

(12), 278-279 

Outcomes of . 

(8), 4-5, (9), 37-43 

Organization and adnniustr.iiion ol 

(7), 56-65, (9), 43-53; 

(12), 246-274, 285-289 

examples of, in selected schools 

(9), 208-231 

factors affecting 

(9), 199-208 

functions of 

(9), 104-105 

principles of 

(8), 333-334 

lural coininunities, in 

(5), 315-335, (10), 354-350 

small school svstems 

(10), 354 
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trends in . 
types of organization 

Personal data in 

available in the school 
observation, through 

quintile classification, through 
recording of 
research in gathering 
self-analysis, through 
self-inventory, through 
value in guidance service 
Place of, in school 
Principal in 

Records in 
anecdotal 
content of 
cumulative 


folder, individual. 

importance of 
interview 

personal-data blank 
place and value of 
Research in 

Responsibilities in, division of 
School’s responsbility for 
Services involved in, some 
Scope of 

Secondary school and guidance 
Source file, plan for 
Specialist in, the 

Staff officers in 
Staff programs, functions of 
Student adjustment in 
materials dealing with 
Subject-matter teacher. 

example of 


. (9), 231-2^.3 ' 

. (8), 334-337, f9), 105-130, 

(10), 340-341 

(12), 149-154 
(5), 262-263, (8), 86-89, 
269-270 

(7) , 97-115 
(10), 240-241 
(lOX 332 
(10), 156-162 

(10) , 125-127 

(11) , 19-29 
- (4), 13-14 

(3) , 17-18, (9), 112-117; 

(10), 347 

(8) , 96-97, (9), 287-288 

(9) , 281-293 

(2), 88, (7), 181-182; 

(9) , 288-293; (11), 27-29; 

(12), 152-154 

(5), 53-54, 257-270, 

(7), 216,229, (9), 286-287 
(9), 273-277 

(4) , 180-182 

(5) , 265-267, (9), 241-244 

(9) , 273-301 

(10) , 328-338 
. .(5), 3-20 

(2)i 17-32, (10), 83-89 

(9) , 161-196, (10), 104-107 

(10) , 49-54, (11), 3-4, 

(12), 72-85 

.(8), 109-143 
.(5), 352-355 

(9), 80-82, 91, (12), 189-192, 
198-199, 208-214 
(9), 123-129 
.(9), 473-478 
(5), 176-180, (8), 253-279 
(5), 339-344 

.(5), 23-42, 171-246, (8), 19- 
21, 40, (9), 125-126, 

(10) , 350 
(8), 21-26 
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Teacher’s role in 


aids for 

(8), 427-433 

adjustment, in student 

(5), 172-180 

educational jilanning, m 

(5), 180-193 

guidance by 

(5), 171-193, 219-246 

classroom, in 

(9), 24-25, (12), 76, 124-1-15 

junior high school, in 

(5), 227-231 

leasons for 

(5), 220-222 

senior high school, in . 

(5), 231-246 

teacher’s part in . 

(5), 23-42, 225-226- fOl. 73-75 

indmciual counseling by 

(5), 249-274 

meaning of 

(5), 250-252 

need for . 

(S), 249-250 

preparation for. . . 

(5), 255-257 

purposes of .. 

. (5), 253-254 

types of intci views 

(5), 254-255 

meeting students' needs 

(9), 64-71 

morale of teachers, factors m 

(8), 430-443 

point of view in teaclung 

(7), 257-289 

personal qualities needed 

(8), 415-422 

scholastic motivation hv . 

(12), 21-25 

selection of 

(8), 426-428 

teacher-counselor, functions of 

(12), 186-194 

training needed 

. (8), 422-426 

Tests, use of in 

(12), 156-177 

achievement 

(4), 101-107 

aptitude 

. (4), 109-112, (11), 33-40 

assumptions underlying u.sc of 

(9), 270-271 

books about, selected 

(4), 128-130, (11), 45-48 

achievement, elementary school 

(11), 45-46 

achievement, secondary school 

(11), 46 

aptitude 

(11), 6-47 

bibliography of 

(11), 48 

intelligence ... 

(11), 45 

personality. 

(11), 47 

teachcr-made . 

(11), 47-48 

characteristics measured by 

(9), 256-271 

contributions to guidance 

(7), 22-23 

counseling helps, as 

(4), 20-21; (12), 160-177 

criteria for selection 

.. (11), 43-44 

deficiencies, for special . . 

(4), 107-109 

guides to buy mg ... 

(4), 84-86 

hints for testing . 

. (4), 97-99 
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information derived from 

... (5). 260-261 

mtcllit'cnce. 

.. (10), 173-180 

interests 

(4), 113 119. (7), 163-179 
(•)), 263-268 

kinds of 

(4), 91-128 

mimmuin protfram of 

(4), 137-1.39 

personality and adjustment 

(4), 120-126, (7), 145-162 
(9),261-263,(1(J),215- 

scholastic ability 

(4), 92-97, 99-101, 

(9), 256-258 

scientific measurement, as 

(9), 253-268 

selection of 

(1), 88 130, (11), 41-43 

selected tests for D;uidancc puipo-cs 

(11), 52-69 

achievement, element.irv school 

(11), .51-53 

achievement, secondary school 

(in, 53-55 

aptitude, vocational . 

. (11), 55-61 

intelligence and scholastic aptitude (11), 61-64 

interest inventories . 

(11), 64-67 

personality inventories . 

(11), 67-69 

socio-economic background 

(4), 126-130 

statistics used in, formulas for 

(4), 45-86 

average 

(4), 47 

basic principles of measurement 

(4), 73-73 

coefficient of correlation 

(4), 63-71 

critical ratio 

(4), 83-84 

frequency distribution 

. (4), 57 

graphic presentation 

(4), 57 

group differences 

• (‘0,78 

median . . . 

(4), 50-51 

norms and conversion scores 

(4), 60-62 

percentile rank.... 

(4), 57-60 

prediction 

(4), 62-63 

quartiles . 

(4), 51-52 

range*. . . 

(4), 46-47 

rank-order correlation .. 

(4), 71-72 

short cuts m 

(4), 52-56 

standard deviation. 

(4), 47-50 

time for, allowing. ... 

.(12), 254-257 

U S. Office of Education and 

(9), 478-479 

uses of. 

(4), 103-104 

value in j'udgmg students 

(4), 88-91 

vocational problems of students. 

.(4), 147-151 
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THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY 

Major Rejerences 

Hamrin, Shirley A., and Clifford E Erickson, Guidance in the Second¬ 
ary School, Chap IV 

Rucii, Giles M , and David Segel, Minimum Essentials oj the Individual 
Inventory in Guidance, Chaps I—III 

Williamson, E. G., and M. E Hahn, Introduction to High School Counsel¬ 


ing, Chap VII. 

Achievement record in ... 
Adjustment, student plea on. . . 
Anecdotal records, (see Records) 
Aptitude, data 
aptitude testing 

Assembling data for. 


Autobiography in . 

Content of , 

Community sources for data 
Cumulative record, (see Records) 
Data needed, explanation of 
achievement tests 
anecdotal records 
case study 
cumulative record 
extracurricular activities 
family and cultural background 
interests 

marks, school . . 

mechanical-aptitude test scores 
mental test scores 
physical and mental history 
ratings 

talents, special 
value of . , 

Educational plans 
Essentials of . . 

Folder, individual, (see Records) 


(4), 24-41, (10), 232-239 
(10), 215-229 

(10) , 191-214 

(4) , 109-112, (8), 256-260, 

(11), 33-40 

(2) , 39-42, (3), 15-16, 

(5),257-270, (7),308-309, 
(9), 281-300, (10), 105, 
125-217, 166-246, 
308-310, (12), 146-183, 
220-245 

(5) , 267-269, (7), 172-177, 

183-184, (8), 95-96 

(3) , 11, 15-16, (8), 74-108; 

( 11 ), 11 , ( 12 ), 212 

(5), 39-42, (12), 180-181 

(11) , 19-31 
(11), 24-25 

.(11), 27 
(11), 29-30 
.(11), 27-29 
(11), 22-23 
(11), 19-20 
(11), 25-26 
( 11 ), 20-22 
(11), 26 
(11), 23-24 
( 11 ), 20 
(11), 30 
(11), 26 
(11), 19-29 
(10), 239-240 
(8), 74-108, (11), 5-18 
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Form of 

(11), fi -0 

Health data 

iS), 84 8() (')), ISh-lS't 

Intercst>!, data on 

(8), O^-lOo, (10), l'tl-214 

IntPivicw, data collertcd m 

(12). 177-180 

Kinds of personal data needed 

(2), 30-42, (10). 106-274 

Measurement, scientific 

. (0), 253-208 

Objective data, need for 

(3), 19-21 

Personal data 

available in the school 

.(12), 140-154 

oLseivation, thioiujli 

(5), 262-201, (8), 86 -89, 

26'1 -27U 

cjuintile classification, diroiiijh 

(7), 97 115 

rcfordincj of 

.(10), 210 -241 

icscarth in rjitlieiinu 

(10), 332 

sf If-analvsis, throiujh 

(10), 156 162 

sclf-mv ciitor-^, thnnujli 

(10), 125-127 

value in uuirlaiice service 

(11), 19-29 

Personal-data blank, samples of 

(5), 2(i5-267, (8), 127-137, 
445-452; (9), 241-244 

Personality data 

(10), 215-229 

Psychologic.ll data 

(10), 169-189 

Records 

anecdotal 

.(8), 96-97, (9), 287-288; 

(11), 27 

cumulative 

(1), 50, 63, (2), 88; (7), 181- 
182, (9), 288-293, (10), 
240-246, (12), 152-154 

content of 

(9), 278-292 

folder, individual 

(5), 53-54, 257-260, 

(7), 216, 229, (8), 75, 76, 
(9), 286-287 

individual guidance 

(8), 76-84 

place and value of 

.(9), 273-304, (It), 27-29 

use in solving [noblems 

(9), 293-300 

Role of, m guidance 

(11), 5-8 

Social environment data 

(9), 189 190, (10), 229-231 

Sources of data for 

(9), 239-271 

Study habits in 

(8), 89-95 

Test results in 

(8), 99-108, (12), 156-177 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

Major Rejerences 

Billings, Mildred Lincoln, 

Group Methods of Studying Occupations, 

Chaos IV, VI, and VII. 
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Forrester, Gertrude, Giving Information about Occupations^ pp. 5-64 
Myers, George E., Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance 
Chaps V, VIII, and XVII. 


Acquainting students with .... 

(2), 39, (6), 33-41, (8), 285-292 

Bibliography of 

(6), 59-64 

Books on, evaluation of 

(2), 137-138 

College opportunities, books about 

(6), 65 

Counseling, need for in 

(7), 393-396, (10), 109-110 

Courses in. 

(4), 297, (7), 460 

appraisal of .... 

(2), 98-103 

content of .... 

(2), 52-75 

Dissemination of, general 

(9), 474-475, 479 

Dissemination of, by gronp methods 

. (2), 175-207, 370-373 

case method 

.(2), 195-196 

cooperative reports 

. (2), 192-193 

debates . . 

(2), 195, 389-392 

directed study. 

(2), 185, 350-354 

dramatization . 

(2), 196-205, 333-340 

extempore talks 

(2), 193 

individual reports 

(2), 191-192 

informal discussion 

(2), 184 

interviews with workers . 

(2), 191, 380-385; (5), 
239-241, (8), 293 

notebooks and workbooks 

(2), 205-206 

occupational conferences 

(5), 242-244, 329-330 

problems and projects . . 

.(2), 186-187 

socialized classwork. . . 

(2), 187-189 

student participation 

(2), 200-201 

teacher contribution. 

(2), 185 

visits to industry .... 

(2), 189-190, 271-272, (5), 
239-241, (8), 293 

visiting speakers 

(2), 193-195 

Dissemination of, through school subjects (2), 222-248, (5), 233; 

(10), 115-117 

art .. .... 

. (2), 245-246 

cocumcular activities 

(2), 248 

commerce 

(2), 235-236 

English . 

,.. (2), 233-235, 450-454 

foreign languages 

(2), 236-239 

mathematics. 

(2), 239-240, 457-459 

home economics ... 

. (2), 246, 393-396 

music ... . 

(2), 245 

physical education .... ... 

.(2), 247 
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scipnces . 

. (2), 243-245, 4/'if)-464: 

(5), 236-239 

shopwork .. 

..(2), 246-247 

social sciences . 

. (2), 56-60. 81-84, 240-242 

Educational information 

(8), 282-285 

E\ aludtion of service 

(6), 56-58 

Filing, methods of 

(2), 138-11(1 

Gathering of 

(2), 109-142; (8), 285-296; 

(9), 473-474, 479 

small communities, m 

.(2), 92-97 

Guidance programs, use of m 

Elome room, occupational information 

. (3), 16-17 

through 

(2), 88-95 

Kinds needed . . . 

(10), 110-111 

Librarian in 

.(2), 164 165; fS), 261. 

(9). 127. (10), 350-351 

Measuring outcomes of courses in 

(10), 119-121 

Methods of investigating 

(6), 42-45 

Monographs, evaluation of . , 

(2), 134-137 

Need for 

(2), 17-18,(6), 5-6, (9), 4-11 

Noncollege opportunities, about 

(2), 405-412 

Obiectives of 

(2), 18-27 

Occupational choice, case problems 

rr- 

lating to 

(2), 413-420 

Occupational Information and Guidance 

Services, National 

(2), 36-39, (4), 133, 193, 

(6), 26-27, (9), 478-479 

Occupational success, qualities essential to (2), <^25-439 

Occupational information service, the 

(10), 109-122 

Organizing for group study 

(2), 145-168 

Outline for study of an occupation 

(2), 77-81, 125; (6), 43^5, 
(10), 111-112 

Sources of 

census data 

(6), 23-25 

community occupational surveys 

(5). 244-246, (6), 21-23; 
(10), 274-275 

community organizations 

(6), 52-55 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

(2), 114, (6), 28-30 

exploratory experiences 

(2), 96-98, (8), 293; 

(10), 127-155 

Federal • ■ 

.(6), 23-32 

group study 

(2), 175-206, 370-373 

interviews with workers 

(2), 191, 380-385 

occupational group conferences 

. (5), 242-244 
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printed materials 


radio 

research 
school subjects 
service clubs 
visiting speakers 
visits to industry- 
visual aids 

Student techniques for investigating 
occupations 


(2), 109-119, 129, 134-137, 
(4), 133-134, (5), 345- 
349, (8), 28'^ 390-392 
(2), 120-122, (6), 16-20, 
(8), 293 

(2), 123-124, (10), 329-332 
(2), 222-248 
(5), 239, (6), 53-54 
(2), 193-195 

(5) , 239-241, (6), 6-11 
(2), 120-122, 190-191; 

(6), 11-16, (10), 117 

(6) , 42-45 •>= 


Teacher self-rating form for evaluation of 

the occupational information service (6), 56-58 


COUNSELING 


Major Rejefences 

Bingham, Walter V, and Bruce V Moore, How to Interview, Chaps 
I—III, IX, and XV 

Darley, John G , Testing and Counseling in the Htgh-school Guidance Pro¬ 
gram, Chaps V, VI, and VII 

Williamson, E. G , and M E Hahn, Introduction to High School Counsel¬ 
ing, Chaps VI—IX 


Adjustment questionnaires, and 
Adult 

Assembling data for 
Basic considerations in. 

Case study and 
City plan of, a 
Classroom, in 

Clinical methods and procedures in 

Community plan of, a 
Conditions affecting 
Counseling service 
Counselor, the 

activities of, in seconda’'y school 

assigning students to 
cooperation with teachers., 


(7), 158, 408-436 

(9), 430-434 

(7), 308-310 

(9), 338-342 

(7), 123, (12), 220-245 

(4), 199-204 

(7), 296 

(4), 169-172, (7), 305, 316- 
349, (9), 379-403, (12), 
15-19 

(4) , 186-199 
(7), 291-312 

(9), 88-91, 338-378, (10), 105 

(1), 213, (9), 93-100, 

(12), 220-245 
(9), 47-50, 177 

(5) , 16-17, (9), 87-88 
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duties of ... 

. . (10), 2.59-264, 304, 346 348, 

(12), 77-7H, 194-l't« 

head counselor 

( '), 114-115, 110-122, 

(10), 347-348 

ideal, the 

(8), 306 

individual foldei, uae of by 

(5), 257-260, (7), 216, 220, 
(8), 75-76; t')), 286-287 

in-service training of 

(12), 257-258, 282-284 

limitations of 

(7), 63 

need for 

(7), 26, 59-60, 62, ISO, 216, 
304, 497 

principal and 

(3), 17-18 

responsibilities of. 

(3), 18, (12), 45-48 

selection of 

(4), 130-137, (12), 250 254 

suggestions for prospective 

(7), 31-3-314, (8), 298-300 

vocational . . 

(7), .356 

Data needed for 

(.3), 256-270, (7), 305. 30,8- 
311, 414-410, 417-418, 
(9), 239-208, (11), 10-29 
(12), 146-182 

Diagnosis of student problems 

. (4), 140-147 

Educational 

(4), 152-155, (8), 302-30.3, 
308-310, (9), 346-356, 
(12), 12-15 

Exceptional student, the 

(4), 33-34, (9), 405-119 

Facilities for 

(12), 267-270 

Family problems in 

(1), 160-162 

Financial problems in 

(1), 155-157, (9), 362-365 

Funds for 

(12), 267-270 

Guideposts for 

(4), 172-175, (7), 435-436 

Flealth problems in 

(4), 157, (9), 308-374 

Importance of, in guidance 

(5), 252-253, (8), 298-.30(J 

Interview, counseling . 

..(1), 45-55, 61-77, (4), Kd 


169, (5), 270-274, (7), 
135-138, (8),276-279, (10), 
250-256, (12), 177-179 


conclusions about. 

(1), 247-256 

data collected in 

02), 177-180 

definition of 

(0,1 

following up the , 

(5), 273-274 

functions of 

fO, 5 

guidance m 

(1). 56-60, (7), 132-144 

how to carry out 

0), 27-44, (8), 304-306 

information collected in 

(12), 177-180 
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objective data, need for 

13), 19-21 

occupational adjustment in 

(1), 61-77 

planning of 

(1), 75 

preconceptions in 

(1), 17-18 

preparing for 

(1), 35-36 

privacy in 

(1), 30, 53 

proficiency in 

(1), 27 

problems m, student 

(1), 24, (3), 10, (12),44-71 

rating students in 

(1), 121-124 

recording notes in 

(5), 273, (12), 179-180, 206 

records for 

(4), 180-185 

secure facts, to 

(1), 33-34 

social case work, in ... 

(1), 180-199 

steps m ... 

(8), 304-306 

suggestions for . . 

(1), 137, 170, (4), 175-180 

techniques of ... 

(5), 271-273 

tests, use of results m 

(1), 50-52, 64-70, (4), 20-21 

types of 

(5), 254-255 

when to use 

(1), 33-34 

with students .... 

(1), 45-60 

Mechanics of 

(9), 339-340 

Need for 

(5X 249-250 

Nature of . . 

(5), 250-253, (10), 249 

Necessary steps in 

(7), 305 

Obstacles to, real and imaginary 

(7), 293-304 

Out-of-school youth, problems of 

(9), 419-430, (12), 293-296 

Personal-social problems in 

(4), 157-160, (9), 359-368 

Place of in guidance. . . 

(9), 340-342, (10), 250-251 

Placement in 

(12), 206-208 

Preliminaries in . . . 

(7), 412-414 

Professionalization of . . . 

(12), 44-48 

Providing time for 

(7), 294-301, 312 

Purposes of.. . .... 

(5), 243-254 

Records needed in. 

(4), 134-136 

anecdotal . 

(8), 96-97, (9), 287-288 

content of . 

(9), 281-293 

cumulative 

(2). 88; (7), 181-182; 

(9),288-293,(12),152-154 

folder, individual. 

(5), 257-260, (7), 216, 229, 
(9), 286-287 

importance of .... 

(9), 273-277 

personal-data blank. 

(5), 265-267; (9), 241-244 

place and value of . 

(9), 273-301 

Required for all students . .. 

(10), 251-252 
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Research in. 

. (10), 333 

Resources available in 

(12), 204-206 

Specialists in ... 

(12), 189-102, 198-204, 208- 


214 

Starting the program 

(4), 133-139 

Student pioblems requiring 

(2), 42-47, (3), 10, (3), 233- 


254, (7), 309-308, (0), 


342-275, (12), 44-69 

Supervision of 

(12), 270-272 

Teachers, counseling by 

15), 249-274 

TRAINING OPPORTUNI111 S 

Major References 


Forrester, Gertrude, Giving Information almul Onupations, pp. 46-51. 

Germane, Charles E , and Ennii 

G Cl RM , Personnel U'ori in 

High School, pp 352-371 


Aids in planning for the future 

( j), 46-51 

Community resources in . 

(71, 364-366 

U S Civil Service Commission 

(1), 134 

U S Employment Service 

(1), 103, 104 

Vocational education as a source of 

(7), 352-371 

Ways of finding employment 

(6), 48-51 

placement 

Major References 


Billings, Mildred Lincoln, Group Methods of Studying Occupations, 

Chap VIII 


Cromwell, R Floyd, A Basic Program of Guidance, pp 10-20 

Myers, George E , Principles and 

Techniques of Vocational Guidance, 

Chap XV 


Activities involved in 

(0), 444-452, 476-477, 


(10), 301-302 

Aid to other guidance activities . 

(10), 205-296 

Colleges, in 

(8), 308-313 

Cooperation of community agencies in 

(2), 256-261 

Counseling, as a means of 

(12), 206-208 

Diversified occupations, as a means of 

(7), 364-367 

Educational service, as an 

(10), 299 

Guidance for the next step 

(8), 308-332 

Information needed for 

(10), 303 

Jobs in 

(2), 255-256. (8), 314-318 

Relation of, to counseling .. . 

(10), 308-309 

Reports concerning. 

. (1), 304-305 
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Research m 
School experiences, m 
Service, as a 


Ways of finding employment 


(1) , 334-335 

(2) , 253-255 

(2), 47-48, 252-264; (3), 19- 
20, (7), 367-371, (9),440- 
452, (10), 104-107, 293- 
310, 334-335 
(6), 48-51 


FOLLOW-UP 

Major References 

Cromwell, R. Floyd, A Basic Program of Guidance, p 20 
Lefever, E Welty, Arciiiis M Turrell, and Henry I Weitzel, 
Principles and Techniques of Guidance, Chap XVI 
Myers, George E , Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance, 
Chap. XVI. 

Adjustment service, as an 

Benefits accruing from 

Case study in 
Coordination, lack of in 
Counseling interview, in 
Fomis for . . 

Need of youth for 
Improvement of 
Research in 
Suggestions for doing 

Studies, how to make 
Working students, of 
Service, as a 


Summary 

The quality and extent of the in-service training program in 
guidance for all staff members will play an important role in the 
effectiveness of the guidance program. It should be planned so that 
each staff member will understand his place in the program. Inso¬ 
far as possible, experience in the developing guidance program and 
training for more effective participation should occur simultane¬ 
ously. Certainly the in-service training program should be suffi¬ 
ciently flexible in its organization to permit treatment of problems 


.(2), 252-262, (7), 184-198, 
(10), 312-326 

(6) , 21-23, (8), 318-321; 

(9), 452-465 
(12), 220-245 
(10), 320-321 
(5), 273-274 
(8), 322-329 
(1), 312-318 
(10), 321-325 

(1) , 335 

.(3), 20, 21, (6), 21-24, 

(9), 458-465 
(5), 321-326 

(7) , 368-369 

(2) , 47-48; (7), 184-198, 

(9), 452-465, (10), 312- 
326 
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encountered by staff members as they participate in tne ci hoot’s 
developing guidance program 

While training for all staff members will not need to Ite exten¬ 
sive in nature, training for counselors needs to be sufficient to pre¬ 
pare them for specialized responsibilities in the guidance program 
Standards for counselor training are being steadily raised m almost 
every state Several states now issue special certificates for coun¬ 
selors, which require that they have graduate training closely ap¬ 
proximating that lequired for the master’s degree Crowing recog¬ 
nition of the need for trained counselors dictates that those who 
desire to serve as counselors for an extended period must scrure 
extensive training in all areas related to the functions of tlic giiirl- 
ance service. 
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Chapter g evaluating 


THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


It IS not to be expected that every worth-while outcome of the 
guidance program will be apparent or that all aspects of the 
program can be objectively measured There is much to be gained, 
however, tltrough an evaluation of the services and outcomes of the 
program. Experience has demonstrated that certain fundamental 
principles and activities must be present in any effective progt am 
of guidance A careful checking of the program will reveal which 
of these principles and activities are present to the degree required 
in an effective guidance program. 

The school that carries on guidance functions as incidental to 
other educational functions will find it difficult to evaluate guidance 
services. The school administrator who says, “Yes, we carry on 
many incidental guidance activities,” is sometimes seeking refuge 
m a generality because he does not care to admit that his school is 
out of step with sound educational practice It can never be said 
with finality that “incidental” guidance is good or bad, by its very 
nature it defies evaluation. 

It is essential that the guidance activities of the school be drawn 
together into a pattern that can be described by the term “guid¬ 
ance program ” To do this implies that these activities are the re¬ 
sult of planning and that they are designed to achieve certain specific 
objectives that relate to the needs of pupils Once this has been 
done, effective methods may be put into operation to make up the 
activities of the guidance program. Evaluative criteria may then 
be applied to determine the effectiveness of the progi’aro as a proc¬ 
ess of assisting pupils to achieve social, emotional, and economic 
adjustment. 


2 % 
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Evaluating the Guidance Program 

A.TCCIS oj Gu.id.ciTic$ 

The first essential in developing a guidance progiam is that 
some specific functions of the program be agreed upon While these 
functions become clear only m tlie light of program objectives, the 
establishment of the general areas in which the program is to func¬ 
tion will be helpful in determining broad, general objectives. The 
check lists for the evaluation of guidance programs included in this 
chapter are based upon several possible areas of guidance activitie.s: 

1. Individual Inventory —The inventory is a complete cumulative 
record of data about the pupil and includes information 
about the background, aptitudes, abilities, interests, achieve¬ 
ments, experiences, and all other similar data that tend to 
distinguish him from other individuals 

2. Occupational and Educational Information. —Facts about occupa¬ 
tional opportunities and requirements m the community, 
legion, and nation, including all essential information about 
an occupation that the pupil will need to choose wisely or 
else to reject as a life’s work 

3 Counseling —Counseling is the very heart of the guidance 
program It is the process through which the pupil is assisted 
to discover his own assets and limitations so that he may be 
helped to make choices and adjustments that will contribute 
most to his success, present and future. 

4. Training Opportunities —Provision of pertinent facts about 
opportunities for ti aining is an essential part of the guidance 
program. Pupils who arc to be prepared to make full use of 
their aptitudes, interests, and abilities must have complete 
information concerning training opportunities and require¬ 
ments, both in and beyond school. 

5. Placement.— is the process of assisting the individ¬ 
ual to achieve satisfactory adjustment in the next step The 
pupil needs such assistance, whether the next step be a job, 
a college, a trade school, an apprenticeship, a part-time job, 
or a subject in the school 

6. Follow-up —Follow-up of pupils and former pupils is essential 
if they are to be continuously assisted to make adjustments 
and progress. Moreover, the school needs follow-up data as 
a means of providing present pupils with occupational and 
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training informationj and to provide data for revising and 
reorganizing the curriculum 

7. Organization and Administration of the Guidance Program —^The 
effectiveness of the guidance program will depend in a large 
measure upon its organization and administration. Any at¬ 
tempt to evaluate the program should include careful check¬ 
ing of this aspect of it. 

8. Teachei Participation —The teacher is so important a func¬ 
tionary in the guidance program that his activities need 
careful evaluation. 

Some Possible Evaluative Studies 

It is possible to evaluate the guidance program by carrying on 
a number of study projects A few of the many possibilities are il¬ 
lustrated by the following suggestions 

1. Study the number of dropouts and see whether or not the 
number is being reduced. Also analyze tlie causes for these 
dropouts. 

2 Study the appropriateness of pupils’ school programs as 
related to their abilities, interests, and future plans 

3. Study the number of pupils who have planned their voca¬ 
tional futures and consider the reasonableness of these plans 

4 Study the college-going pupils—the accuracy of their in¬ 
formation about college, the accuracy of their college choices 

5 Study the number of problems still found by pupils 

6. Study the relationship between educational and vocational 
plans and actual activities engaged in after leaving school. 

7. Follow up former pupils to secure their reactions to the 
guidance program. 

8 Ask parents, employers, and other citizens of the community 
to react to the guidance program 

9 Determine the extent to which pupils are working up to 
their abilities. 

10 Measure the pupils’ reactions toward their school activities. 

11 Measure the amount and accuracy of pupils’ information in 
regard to the offering of the school. 

12. Measure the amount and accuracy of pupils’ occupational 
and training information. 
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13. Measure the pupils’ information about guidance agencies 
and resources in the community. 

14. Measure the amount of pupil failure in the school program 
and any trends m the reduction of failure 

15. Make an analysis of pupils’ reasons for their curncular and 
their vocational choices 

16. Study the effectiveness of the school in placing pupils in 
subjects and on jobs 

17 Study the program of part-time employment and work ev- 
pericncc, to measure the adequacies of this part of the educa¬ 
tional program. 

18. Survey the cumulative records availability, use, complete¬ 
ness, accuracy 

19. Study the testing program to determine purposes, compic- 
hensiveness, use by entire staff, etc. 

20 Measure the participation of the suliject teachers: the edu¬ 
cational and occupational information that they furnish to 
pupils, their attempts to help pupils, their participation m 
furnishing information about pupils, their interest in im¬ 
proving the instructional program, the extent to which the 
special abilities of the staff are being used in the guidance 
program. 

21. Study community resources, to determine the extent to which 
they are being wisely used by pupils. 

22 Make an analysis of the reactions and the problems of parents. 

23 Study the relative stability of the educational and vocational 
plans of the pupils 

24. Study the counseling program—do all pupils have coun¬ 
selors, are all pupils being cared for, is the counseling being 
competently carried on? 

25. Consider whether adequate counseling time is pros ided and 
whether the facilities (room, records, etc.) arc adequate for 
the program of individual counseling. 

26 Study the materials in the library, are there ample educa¬ 
tional and occupational information materials attractively 
and easily available^ 

These studies, of which some, at least, should be carried on re,gu- 
larly as a part of a continuous program of evaluation, give siibiect 
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teachers an excellent opportunity for participating in and gaining 
an appreciation of the guidance program. It is essential that specific 
and understandable evidence be used to show the strengths and 
weaknesses of the guidance program 

The following check list can be used to measure the effective¬ 
ness of the guidance program 

Checking the Guidance Program 


I. The Individual Inventory 


1 

Do cumulative records follow pupils from kinder¬ 




garten through the twelfth graded 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

2 

Are folder-type cumulative-record forms used? 

Yes^ 

—No__ 

3 

Are records easily available to teachers, counsel¬ 




ors, and other guidance workers? 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

4 

Are necessary supplementary record forms pro¬ 




vided for counselors? 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

5. 

Are anecdotal records used? 

Yes_ 

—No__ 

6. 

Is a systematic plan followed in recording pupil 




data on the cumulative record at regular intervals? 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

7. 

Is at least one faculty meeting each year devoted 




to the interpretation and use of pupil data for 




guidance purposes? 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

8 

Do teachers regularly contribute significant data 




to pupd inventories? 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

9. 

Are pupils assisted to review and interpret their 




own records periodically? 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

10. 

Do teachers use pupil inventories to learn about 




pupils in their classes.? 

Yes- 

—No_ 

11. 

Do teachers exchange information about pupils 




with counselors and other teachers? 

Yes— 

_JMo_—_ 

12. 

Does the school use at least a minimum group of 




standardized tests? 

Yes- 

—No_ 

13. 

Is the testing program coordinated among all 




schools m the local system? 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

14. 

Do cumulative records contain pupil information 




about 




a. School achievement 

Yes- 

_JNo_ 


b. Educational plans 

Yes_ 

—No_ 


c Vocational plans 

Yes- 

—No_ 


d. Cocurncular activities and offices held m each 

Yes— 

—No_ 


e Other evidences of leadership 

Yes- 

—No_ 


f Work experiences 

Yes_ 

—No_ 
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g Community activities and leadership in each Yes_No_ 

h. Lcisure-timc interests and activities 

i. Health 

j Follow-up inquiries 
k Unusual abilities and talents 
1 Performance on standardized tests 

m. Counseling interviews 

n. Attendance 
o Anecdotal records 
p Autobiographies 

q. Space for interpretations and remarks 

15 Do cumulative records provide such identification 
and background data as 
a Name, sex, place and date of birth 
b. Full name of each parent (or guaiduin) 
c Their address and telephone number 
d Occupation of each parent 
e Race, nationality, and birthplace of parents 
f Citizenship status of parents 

g. Educational status of parents 

h. Ages of brothers and sisters of pupil 
1 , Economic status of family 

j. Size of house and number of other persons 

living in It 

IL Occupational Information and Training Opportunities 


1. 

Does the library contain an adequate number and 




variety of books about occupations^ 

Yes- 

_No 

2 

Is a separate “occupational shelf” provided? 

Yes_ 

__No 

3 

Are college, university, trade- and business-school 




catalogues available to pupils^ 

Yes_No_ 

4 

Are catalogues selected on the basis of schools 




attended by former pupils? 

Yes— 

_No_ 

5 

Are catalogues separately shelved? 

Yes_No_ 

6 

Are occupational briefs, abstracts, monographs. 




and pamphlets available to pupils? 

Yes— 

-_No_ 

7. 

Is a filing plan provided for unbound occupational 




and training information materials? 

Yes— 

—No 

8 

Are materials provided for acquainting pupils with 




training and exploratory opportunities present in 




the curricular and cocurricular programs of the 




school? 

Yei_ 

—No_ 

9. 

Are motion pictures and film strips on occupa¬ 




tional and training opportunities made available 




to pupils? 

Yes_ 

_No- 


Yes_No 


Yes _ 

_Nf)__ 

Yes— 

—No_ 

Yes_ 

_No_ 


Yes_No. 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

—No 

Yes 

—No 

Yes_ 

—No_ 


Yes_No_ 

Yes-No_ 

Yes_No_ 

Ycs___No_ 

Yes—__No_ 

Yes_NIo_ 

Yes_No_ 

Yes_No__ 

Yes_No... , 

Yes_No__ 
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10 Are courses or units on occupations provided in 

the curriculum^ Yes_No 

11 Are current occupational and traming materials 

displayed prominendy and attractively'^ Yes_No 

12 Does the school hold Career Days^ Yes_No 

13 Does the school hold College Days^ Yes_No 

14 Does the school encourage teacher-planned and 
sponsored visits to places of employment for groups 

of pupils^ Yes_No 

15 Has a local community occupational survey been 

made in the last five years^ Yes_No 

16 Are follow-up studies of school-leavers carried out 
to secure information about occupational and 

training opportunities and requirements^ Yes_No 

17 Do classroom teachers emphasize the vocational 

and exploratory implications of their subjects^ Yes_No 

18 Arc representatives of training institutions invited 

to talk with groups and mdividuals^ Yes_No 

19 Does the librarian assist pupils to locate and inter¬ 
pret occupational and traming materials in the 

library^ Yes_No 

20 Does the librarian keep an up-to-date list of occu¬ 
pational and educational information sources^ Yes_No 

21 Are all new sources investigated^ Yes_No 

22. Are community resources utilized m gathering 

occupational and training information'^ Yes_No 

23 Do counselors regularly provide assistance for 
counselees in investigating occupational and team¬ 
ing opportunities and requirements? Yes_No 

III Counseling 

1. Is a complete file of data about each pupil avail¬ 
able to counselors and teachers^ Yes_No 

2 Do counselors “know” each counselee? Yes_No 

3. Do counselors recognize and take appropriate 
action concerning unusual talents, intense inter¬ 
ests, and urgent problems of counselees? Yes_No 

4 Do counselors assist each counselee to set up realiz¬ 
able educational and vocational plans? Yes_No 

5. Do counselors assist with the planning of place¬ 
ment and follow-up services? Yes_No 

6 Do counselors provide occupational and trainmg 

information for counselees? Yes_No 

7. Do counselors assist teachers to contribute to the 

guidance program? Yes__No 
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8. Do counselors assist with the testing program^ 

9 Do counselors attempt to promote better inider- 
standing between the school and tlic home, and 
the school and the community^ 

10 Do counselors assist teachers and administrators to 
plan and carry out the orientation program’ 

11. Do counselors carry on research and study project, 
designed to make tlie guidance progr.im more 
effective^ 

12 Do counselors cooperate in keeping the cumulative 
records up to datc^ 

13 Do counselors provide information cnntcrning 
needed changes in the curriculum^ 

14 Do counselors recognive and cany out their service 
responsibilities to staff members'^ 

15 Do counselors advise with administrators to liriiig 
about needed changes m the organization and ad¬ 
ministration of the guidance program^ 

16 Do counselors work toward satisf.ictory coordina¬ 
tion of the services of the guidance program'’ 

17 Do counselors prepaie case studies and conduct 
case conferences^ 

18 Do counselors periodically review with each coun- 
selce the record he is making, m order that he may 
be acquainted with the progress he is making^ 

19. Do counselors recognize and observe desirable 
techniques and practices m all counseling inter¬ 
views'^ 

20 Do counselois assist with planning and cariyung 
out on-the-job, in-service training m guidance for 
all staff members^ 

21 Do counselors recognize counseling as their first 
responsibility^ 

22 Do counselors make use of community resources in 
meeting the needs of counsclecs^ 

23 Do counselors keep a record of all counseling inter¬ 
views^ 

24 Do counselors assiduously collect information 
about each counselee^ 

25 Do counselors assist teachers and administrators to 
readjust and reorganize the curriculum so that it 
leads to better pupil adjustment^ 

2.6. Are counselors thoroughly familiar with sources, 
titles, content, and techniques of interpreting oc¬ 
cupational and training information to counselees^ 


Yc _ \o 


\Vs„ 


Y-s. 


Yl 

— No. . 

Y(s. 

_No , 

Ycs_ 

—No... . 

Yes, 

_No 

Yes 

No™. 

Ycs_ 

_No_ 

Yc,.. 

_No_ 


Yes-No. 


Yes 

Nn 

Yes , 

No 

Yevs™ 

_.No_ 

Ye, _ 

—No_ 

Ye. 


Yes 

_No 

Yes_ 

_No 

Yes_ 

—No___ 
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27 Do counselors carry on placement functions for 

their counselees? Yes-No^__ 

28 Do counselors follow up all placements made^ Yes_No_ 

29 Do counselors assist school-leavers to obtain de¬ 

sirable employment and to secure additional train¬ 
ing necessary for success on the job^ Yes_No_ 

30. Do counselors, with the assistance of other staff 
members, assemble mdividual mventories of 
counselees^ Yes_No_ 

IV, Placemail 

1. Does the school operate a job-placement service 

for pupils^ Yes-No_ 

2 A job-placement service for out-of-school youth^ Yes_No__ 

3 Does the school assist pupils to secure part-time 

and vacation employment m accordance with in¬ 
dividual needs^ Yes-JMo_ 

4- When necessary and desirable, are pupils assisted 

to withdraw from school and obtain employment^ Yes_No_ 

5 Does the school have a cooperative placement plan 
with employers and public placement agencies in 

the community^ Yes_Nn 

6 Does the school have a part-time cooperative work- 

experience program^ Yes-No__ 

7 Are pupils farmliar with opportunities for place¬ 
ment assistance in the school and the community^ Yes_No_ 

8. Does the school assist pupils to learn how to apply 

for a job? Ye s N o 

9 Are the resources of all available community agen¬ 
cies enlisted in obtaining job placements for pupils^ Yes_No_ 

10. Do counselors, teachers, and administrators recog¬ 
nize placement as “satisfactory adjustment in the 

next step”? Yes_No_ 

11. Does the school have a definite plan for placing 

pupils in subjects, curriculums, cocurricular, and 
community activities, in accordance with indivi¬ 
dual interests, abilities, and necds^ Yes_No_ 

12 Do administrators, counselors, and teachers recog¬ 
nize work experience as an educational activity^ Yes_No_ 

V. Follow-up 

1. Does the senool carry out systematic follow-up of 

school-leavers (graduates and dropouts)'' Yes_No- 
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2 Docs the school know the percentage f)f graduates 

who go on to college, where they go, and how long 
they stay? Yes_No. 

3 Does the school keep information on the number of 

dropouts, why they left school, and vvhcie thev go? Yes_No 

4 Are all foimer pupils followed up, one, three, and 

five years after leaving school? Yt s_No 

5 Does the school have information on training op¬ 
portunities utilized by former pupils for five year-. 

after they leave school? Yts_.No. 

6 Does the school have information on the types and 
locations of jobs held by former pupils foi liveyeais 

after they leave school? Yi's__ . .No. 

7 Does the school use follow-up data for leoi gaiuzing 

and revising the cuniculum at rcgulai inteiv ah? Yes_No. 

8 Does the school follow up each pupil who goes to 
work, to determine his success on the job and to 
evaluate the contribution of the counseling sei vii e 

to his occupational and educational adjustment? Yes___No 

9 Are follow-up results used to evaluate and imiirov e 

instruction? Yes_No 

10 Are the results of follow-up studies used to keep 

the staff and the community informed of the suc¬ 
cesses of former pupils? Yes_No 

11 Are follow-up data used to inform present pupils of 
occupational and training opportunities av'ailahle 

to them? Yes_No_ 

12. Is follow-up information used to assist formci pu¬ 
pils to change jobs when desirable and to attain 
advancement? Yes_No. 

13 Are all in-school placements followed up, to evalu¬ 
ate the success of pupils in the next opportunity? Ye.s_^No 

14 Does the school follow up all pupils on iiart-tirne 

and vacation jobs? Yes-No 

VI Teacher Participation 

1 Does the library contain a reasonable number of 

professional guidance books and periodicals for 
teachers? Ves-No 

2 Do teachers feel that they have guidance responsi¬ 
bilities for pupils in their classes? Yes-No 

3 Have at least half of the teachers in the school had 

one or more courses in guidance? Yes-No 

4 Are teachers interested in taking advantage of m- 

service training opportunities in guidance? Yes-No 
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5 Do teachers attend guidance meetings and con¬ 
ferences when they have an opportunity^ 

6 Do teachers spend vacation periods working in 
some occupation other than teaching^ 

7 Are at least two staff meetings during the year de¬ 
voted to a study of the teacher’s role in the guid¬ 
ance program^ 

8 Do teachers regularly provide data for pupil’s 
inventories^ 

9. Do teachers provide anecdotal records for the in¬ 
ventories^ 

10 Do teachers refer pupils to counselors for addi¬ 
tional assistance^ 

11. Do teachers emphasize the occupational and train¬ 
ing implications of their subjects’ 

12. Do teachers make occasional case studies and par¬ 
ticipate in case confeiences concerning pupils 
about whom they have pertinent information’ 

13. Do teachers exchange information with counselors 
and otliei teachers’ 

14 Do teachers attempt to acquaint pupils v/ith the 
services of the guidance program and encourage 
right attitudes toward them’ 

15 Are teachers acquainted with the curricular offer¬ 
ings of the school and their potential contributions 
to pupils’ 

16 Do teachers serve as sponsors of cocurriculai acti¬ 
vities and attempt to make them contribute to 
pupils according to individual needs’ 

17 Do teachers paiticipate in the orientation pro¬ 
gram’ 

18 Do teachers encourage and assist pupils to take 
subjects having training and exploratory value re¬ 
lated to individual interests and abilities’ 

19 Do teachers assist in the conduct of Career Days 
and College Days’ 

20. Are teachcis thoroughly familiar with guidance 
materials in the library’ 

21 Do teachers contribute to pupil morale and ad¬ 
justment by maintaining a wholesome classroom 
atmosphere’ 

22 Do teachers maintain an individualized, "pupil- 
centered” viewpoint in the classroom’ 

23. Do teachers attempt to motivate pupils to maxi¬ 
mum individual achievement’ 


Yes-JNTo 

Yes-No 

Yes_No 

Yes._No 

Yes-No 

Yes_No- 

Yes_No 

Yes_No 

Yes_No 

Yes N o 

Yes_No 

Yes___Nt' 

Yes_No 

Yes_No 

Yes_No. 

Yes_No 

Yes_No 

Yes_No. 

Yes_No. 
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24. Do teachers assist pupils to develop desirable study 

habits and attitudes^ Yes_No 

25 Do teachers take a personal interest in pupils and 

know a good deal about them? Yes_JVo 

26 Do teachers recognize that pupils arc more im¬ 
portant than subject matter? Yes_No. 

27 Do teachers understand their relationships with 

other guidance workers m the school and their own 
responsibilities in the guidance program? Yes_No 

28 Do teachers confer with principal and counselors 

about pupils who need special attention? Yes_No 

29 Do teachers confer with parents about the prob¬ 
lems and needs of their pupils? Yes_No 

30 Are some teachers becoming effective counselors? Yes_No 

VII Organization and Administration 

1 Do school administrators, especially the principal, 

actively support the activities of tlie guidance pro¬ 
gram? Yes_No- 

2 Did the principal appoint a capable and qualified 

staff member to head up the guidance program? Yes_No 

3 Does the principal recognize that he cannot dele¬ 

gate his personal responsibility for making the 
guidance program a success? Yes_No 

4. Has the principal arranged the schedule to permit a 
minimum of one counseling period daily for each 
100 pupils? Yes_No 

5 Have adequate cumulative-record forms been 

provided? Yes-No 

6 Has the principal assigned responsibility for keep¬ 
ing the cumulative records up to date? Yes-No 

7. Has the principal provided other necessary mater¬ 
ials and supplies needed m the guidance program'* Yes-No 

8 Has the principal encouraged the librarian to ar¬ 

range guidance materials attractively and con¬ 
veniently in the library? Yes_—JNo 

9 Does the principal encourage teachers, counselors, 

and other staff members to seek needed guidance 
training? Yes-No 

10. Has the principal arranged on-the-job, in-service 

training for all staff members? Yes-No 

11 Does the principal encourage staff members to 
secure work experience in some occupation other 
than teaching during vacation periods? Yes-No 
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12 Has the principal designated a staff member to be 

responsible for the testing program? Yes-JSfo-. 

13 Has the piincipal provided suitable private quar¬ 
ters for counseling interviews? Yes-No- 

14 Has the principal assigned definite responsibility 

for the planning of the orientation program and 
other similai supplementary services of the guid¬ 
ance program? Yes-_No-_ 

15 Docs the principal see that the counselor’s time is 

used only for the performance of guidance func¬ 
tions? Yes-No- 

16 Does the principal continuously interpret the 

guidance program to the community? Yes-No—_ 

17 Docs the principal give a reasonable portion of his 

time to the supervision of the guidance progiam? Yes-No__ 

18. Has the principal arianged for the school to obtain 
complete records of all pupils from “feedei” 

schools? Yes-No,- 

19 Does the principal recognize that he must give 
credit to the stafffor the successes of the guidance program, 
and that he must accept responsibility for its failures^ Yes-No_ 


Method of Scoring —Multiply your Yes answers by 2 and compare your 
rating with the following table of scores Excellent—145-168, Good— 
120-144, Average—100-119, Poor—80-99, Very poor—60-79 


The Staff Evaluates Itself 

The effectiveness of the guidance program depends upon a 
number of factors, including (1) the method of organization and 
administration of the guidance program, (2) physical facilities 
available for carrying on the guidance program, and (3) the suc¬ 
cess with which staff members discharge their assigned responsi¬ 
bilities m the program The foregoing check list provides an op¬ 
portunity for evaluating the first two of these factors and, to a lesser 
degree, the third. The following check hst^ is designed to permit 
each staff member to measure his own attitude toward and parti¬ 
cipation in the guidance program 


1 Horn, Cari. M , “Check List on Guidance for Teachers, Counselors, and Admin¬ 
istrators," issued by the State Board for Control of Vocational Education, Lansing, 
Mich. 
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Check List on Guidance for 
Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators 

T. Preparation tor and attitude toward guidance 

A Preparation 


1 

Have you had any guidance courses’ 

Yes_ 

-No_ 

2 

Have you attended any guidance conferences 




in the past two years’ 

Yes_ 

-No_ 

3. 

Have you had any discussions with guidance 




specialists m the past two years’ 

Yes — 

—No 

4. 

Have you read articles or books on guidance m 




the past year’ 

Yes_ 

-No_ 

5 

Are you keenly interested in the physical grow th 




of adolescents’ 

Yes_ 

-No_ 

6 

Are you keenly interested in the emotions of 




adolescents’ 

Yes_ 

-No_ 

7 

Are you keenly interested in the seriousness of 




worry and fears in pupils’ 

Yes_ 

-No_ 

8 

Do you feel that you have guidance responsi¬ 




bilities toward every pupil in your classes’ 

Yes— 

—No_ 


B Altitude 

1 Are you very much interested in providing- 

more guidance activities for pupils’ Yes-No- 

2 Would you like more free time for guidance 

activities’ Yes-No- 

3 Are you planning to get more training in 

guidance’ Yes-No- 


II Activities in guidance 


A 


Under standing pupils 


1 . 

2 

3. 

4 

5. 

6. 


Do you look over all the records available aliout 
your pupils’ 

Do you observe your pupils for health needs 
and physical defects’ 

Do you make an effort to learn of the home and 
family background of your pupils’ 

Do you meet as many of the parents of your 
pupils as IS feasible’ 

Do you visit a number of the homes of your 
pupils each year’ 

Do you try to learn of the special interests of 
your pupils? 


Yes_No— _ 

Yes_—No- 

Yes_No_ 

Y es_N o- 

Yes-No- 

Yc^ _ „Nu- 
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7 Do you attempt to discover the special talents 

of your pupils? Yes_No 

8. Do you attempt to discover the hobby patterns 

of your pupils^ Yes_No 

9. Do you learn of the education plans of your 

pupils^ Yes-No 

10. Do you learn of the vocational plans of your 

pupils^ Yes-No- 

11 Do you make a practice of adding information 

to the pupils’ cumulative records^ Yes_No 

12 Do you use the results of tests and inventories^ Yes_No 

13 Do you use means to determine problems and 

needs of your pupils'^ Yes_No 

14 Have check lists of any kind been used by you 

to determine pupil problems and needs’ Yes_No 

15 Do you look for indications of maladjustments’ Yes_No 

B Occupational information 

1 Have you had ivoik experience in occupations 

other than teaching’ Yes_No 

2 Are you well acquainted with the occupations 

related to your field of teaching’ Yes_No 

3 Is occupational information discussed in your 

classes’ Yes_No- 

4. Do you discuss occupational information with 

individuals’ Yes_No 

5 Do you have occupational materials in your 

classroom or office’ Yes_No 

6 Do you cooperate with the librarian in secur¬ 
ing occupational information and assisting in 

Its use’ Yes_No 

7. Do you point out the relationships between the 

sub)ects you teach and various occupations’ Yes_No 

G. Counseling 

\. Have you had any special training for counsel¬ 
ing’ Yes_No- 

2 Did you have conferences of one-half hour or 
more with at least 25 per cent of your pupils 

last year’ Yes_No 

3 Would you like to have time for such confer¬ 
ences with all your pupils’ Yes_No 

4. Do your pupils discuss with you problems that 

are directly related to their school work’ Yes_No 

5 Do you spend much time in counseling outside 

school hours? Yes_No 
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D Presentation of training opportunities 

1 Do you have materials describing training op¬ 
portunities related to your teaching field’ Yes_No. 

2. Have you specialized on training opportunities 
in college, trades, or other occupations related 

to your field’ Yes_^No. 

3. Do you discuss in class training opportunities 

related to your field’ Yes_No. 

E. Placement and follow-up 

1. Do you contribute to the placement services in 

your school? Yes_No 

2 Do you provide any special placement services 
for individuals specializing in your teaching 

field’ Yes_No 

3 Are any graduates regularly followed up by 

you’ Yes_No 

4 Are dropouts regularly followed up by you’ Yes_No 

5. Has follow-up information caused any changes 

in your teaching’ Yes_No 

6. Have you assisted or promoted follow-up 

studies in your school’ Yes_No. 


III. Other guidance activities 

1. Do you know how you can bring about better 
adjustment of pupils who are maladjusted’ Yes. 
2 Do you refer serious cases of maladjustment to 
a specialist or to your principal’ Yes- 

3. Do you know what you can do to aid your 

pupils in health adjustments? Yes, 

4. Do you refer serious cases to your principal, 

tlie doctor, or a nurse’ Yet. 

5. Do you provide activities that will develop 

self-direction’ Yes. 

6. Do you try to interest pupils in participating in 

extra-curricular activities? Yes. 

7. Do you confer with other teachers regarding 

the problems of pupils’ Yes. 

8. Do you refer to other teachers pupils whose 

interests are related to the subjects that they 
teach? Yes. 

9. Do you encourage pupils to develop themselves 

socially’ ^ 

10. Do you give special attention, to pupils who are 
new to the school’ 


No 

.No 

No. 

No 

No 

.No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
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11. 

Do you discuss examinations and marks so that 



your pupils do not fear them^ 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

12 

Would you rate your own guidance activities 




as satisfactory'^ 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

13. 

Do you feel sure that your pupils arc interested 




in their work^ 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

14 

Do you feel that pupils regard you as a friend’ 

Yes- 

—No_ 

15. 

Do you feel that pupils are happy in your 




classes’ 

Yes— 

_No_ 

16 

Do you have many discipline problems’ 

Yes_ 

_No__ 

17. 

Do you let your pupils have an active part in 




planning their work’ 

Yes_ 

_No 

18. 

Do you feel that your pupils are satisfied with 




what they are getting from your classes’ 

Yes_ 

—No 

19, 

Do you give pupils many opportunities to make 




choices’ 

Yes- 

—No— 

20. 

Do you individualize your work and attempt to 




meet the needs of pupils’ 

Yes— 

_No_ 

21 

Do slow pupils seldom become discouraged in 




your classes’ 

Yes—, 

—No_ 

22 

Do you give slow pupils work with which they 




can succeed’ 

Yes_ 

No 

23. 

Do superior pupils have a greater amount of 




and more difficult work than slow pupils’ 

Yes- 

—No_ 

24. 

Do you encourage pupils with special interests 




in your classes to do extra work m the field of 




their interests’ 

Yes— 

—No_ 

25. 

Do you have pupils who come to you with 




problems regarding work in your classes’ 

Yes- 

—No_ 

26 

Do both good and poor students come to you 




for assistance? 

Yes— 

—No_ 

27 

Do you have many pupils who come to you 




with out-of-school problems’ 

Yes_ 

—No_ 

28 

Do you continuously integrate guidance with 




your class work’ 

Yes— 

—No_ 


Method of Scoring —Multiply your Yes answers by 2 and compare your 
rating with the following table of scores Excellent—130-150, Good— 
110-129, Average—90-109, Poor—70-89, Very poor—50-69. 

Summary 

Only through a systematic checking of the guidance activities 
being earned on in the school can the potential values of the pro¬ 
gram be determined Once the program has been developed to a 
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satisfactory point, the school will need to evaluate the beneficial 
effect of its services on pupils in the school. After using the check 
lists presented in this chapter, the school may need to prepare one 
designed to measure the outcomes of the program Any instrument 
used to measure these outcomes must necessarily be constructed 
m terms of the objectives and services of the guidance program in 
the particular school The following questions will serve to suggest 
a few of the outcomes that most schools should expect from an 
effective guidance program. 

1. Is the school’s record system becoming more useful and more 
used^ 

2. Are teachers, counselors, and administrators using pupil 
records more effectively^ 

3. Are staff members becoming more “pupil-centcred”^ 

4. Are pupils’ problems being more generally recognized and 
are pupils being assisted to meet those problems’ 

5 Are pupils choosing subjects and curriculums in which they 
are more successful than before’ 

6. Does the school know what happens to its school-leavers’ 

7 Has the percentage of dropouts decreased’ 

8. Are pupils learning more about a wide range of occupations? 

9 Are pupils choosing occupational and training opportunities 
more in line with individual abilities, aptitudes, and interests’ 

10. Are fewer failures resulting among college entrants from the 
school’ 

11. Are pupils taking advantage of occupational and training 
opportunities discovered through follow-up studies? 

12. Have changes occurred in the curriculum as a result of 
follow-up studies’ 

13. Do a greater number of former pupils come back to the 
school for assistance with their problems’ 

14 Are teachers having fewer discipline problems’ 

15. Has there been noticeable improvement of morale among 

pupils and teachers’ , 

16 Are pupils making more use of guidance materials in the 

library’ . , f i 

17 Are former pupils remaining on their first jobs for a longer 

period’ 
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18. Are more pupils employed on part-time and vacation jobs, 
and are they choosing jobs more consistent with then in¬ 
terests, abilities, and vocational plans^ 
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APPENDIX 




Progress Report 
of 


Committee on_ 
Committee members- 


Chairman 

_Progress report No_Date this report is due__ 

Following IS a report of the above committee as of this date 



J^oU to Committee Chairman Each progress report should be submitted to the chairman 
of the Committee on Organization and Planning When submitting the last report, 
write the word “Fmal” in the blank above the heading “Progress Report” 


Interview Summary Blank 


Student’s name 


.Counselor- 




Date of next scheduled int erview. 

Noie to Counselor Fill out the interview summary blank as soon as the^unselec is 
dismissed Taking notes or writing during the mtervicw is not considered good counsel¬ 


ing practice 
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Student Plan Sheet 

Student’s name^-Date-School__--- 

What are your first three choices of a vocation in order of preference? 

1 __ 2 _- 3 -- 

Do you plan to go to college?- What college?---—_ 

List below the subjects you plan to take in each of the grades indicated This will be 
your tentative program of studies and you can make changes at any tune with the 
approval of your counselor 


.Noit to Counselor Record after each elective subject the date of selection Do not erase 
when changes arc made Write "Canceled” after the change and the date of 
cancellation, then write in the new selection with date 


Grade_ 

Subjects 

Date 

Grade 

Cr 

Units 


Date 

Selections 

Grade 

Cr 

Units 

and 

Cancel¬ 

lations 

lat 

Sem 

2nd 

Sem 

Subjects 

and 

Cancel¬ 

lations 

1st 

Sem 

2nd 

Sem 


























1 

































































Total units of credit 


Total units of credit 




Date 

Selections 

Grade 

Cr 

|Units 

Grade_ 

Subjects 

Date 

Selections 

Grade 

Cr. 

Units 

Subjects 

and 

Cancel¬ 

lations 

1st 

Sem 

2nd 

Sem 

and 

Cancel¬ 

lations 

1st 

Sem 

2nd 

Sem 









j 
























1 










1 
















































Total umta of credit 


Total units of credit 



Signature of Signature of 

Parent_ Counselor— 


(over) 

Record of standardized tests on other side 
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State or Missouri 
Department of Public Schools 

Personal Data Sheet 

Name of Student_ 

Name of Counselor_ 

_Public Schools 


. 


Personal Data Sheet* 

Name_ 



Date of hirth 


Grade 

7 

(Use ink for name only) 

Year 

in 


8 


11 


9 


1? 



T)afe 

.^rVinnl 

Father’s 

name_ 


^Father’s address 


Mother’s name- 


-Mother’s address- 


With whom do you hve’- 
Relationship to you_ 


-Telephone number- 


Number of children in your family- 
Number of rooms in your house— 
Number of brothers older than you_ 
Brothers and sisters deceased_ 


-Boys- 


-Girls, 


-Younger_Sisters older_Younger- 


Other people living in home, and relationship to you_ 

Your birthplace_Number of persons now living in your home- 

Birthplace of father_ 


City 


State 


Birthplace of mother- 


City 

EDUCATIONAL DATA Schools attended before present one. 


State 


All schools since entering 


Years you hope to attend college_^What College^_ 

Why this one’_ 

Last school grade completed bv father_By mother. 

Last grade you hope to complete_ 

EMPLOYMENT DATA Father’s employer_ 

(Name of firm) 

Number of years_Kind of work_ 

exactly what he does 

Mother’s employer..___Number of years_—. 

include housework 


Kind of work_ 

exactly what she does 


* This form should be filled in by the Counselor in a privately held interview with the student 
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Do you work outside of school?-Kind of work.___ 

Hours you work each week-^Weekly earnings___ 

Your employer__ 

Firm Kame 

How earnings are spent?-Social security number. 

Give employer, firm name, and length of time on each job you have held_ 


What are your regular home tasks?____ 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES Church preference^___ 

How often do you attend church?-Church organizations to which vein 

belong?----- 

Out-of-school clubs of which you were or are a member, and offices held_ 


LEISURE ACTIVITIES List hobbics in order of preference. 


How many movies do you attend each week?_ Type you hke__ 

Other leisure-time activities you enjoy____ 

How are summer vacations spent?___ 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES List school Organizations to which you now belong and 
any offices held_ 


List school organizations to which you have belonged and any offices held. 


List school honors won_ 

VOCATIONAL PLANS for what Vocation would your parents like you to prepare?. 

Your vocational choices (1)_(2)-(3)- 

Special talents you have_____ 

School subjects you like best^--- 

School subjects you hke least___ 

READOTG INTERESTS Books you have enjoyed- - 


Magazines you enjoy___ 

Magazines taken in your home----- 

Hours weekly you read for pleasure__—Number of books read yearly. 

HEALTH Include Missouri Health Departmant card m folder. 


Remarks 
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Organization of Guidance Services 

Courses tor On-the-job, In-service Training of Counselors, 
Teachers, and AdminiseratorsI 


Topics 

I. Principles and Practices 
A Definition 

“Guidance is the process of 
acquainting the individual with 
the various ways in which he 
may discover and use his natu¬ 
ral endowments, in addition to 
special training from any source, 
so that he may live and make a 
living to the best advantage to 
himself and to society ” 

B Needs for a guidance program 
G Objectives of a guidance pro¬ 
gram 


Materials to Be Used 


1 Lefever, Turrell, and Weitzel, Principles 
and Techniques of Guidance, Chaps 2 , 3 

2 Myers, George, Principles and Techniques 
of Vocational Guidance, Chaps 4, 5 

3 Johnston, Edgar G , Administering the 
Guidance Program, pp 4-6, 8-10 


II Individual Inventory—Excluding 
Tests 

A Types of record forms 1 Ruch and Segel, Minimum Essentials of 

B Uses of the individual inventory the Individual Inventory, 1-31 

1 To get complete data on the 2 Fear and Jordan, Emi>loyee Evaluation 
counsclce Manual Jor Interviewers, 39 pages 

^ 3 Allen, Wendell C, Cumulative Pup,I 

a Referral RWr, 69 pages 

b Training 4 Have various record forms available 

c Placement for use. 

C Information to be obtained 

1 Types of information to be 
included 

a Name and residence 
b. Age 
c Sex 

d Race and nationality 
e Education 
f Test results 
g Disabilities 

h Occupational experiences 
1 Hobbies 
j Dependents 
k. Interests 

2 Where to get the information, 
a Counselee 

b Test results 
c Records submitted by 
counselee 

Occupational Information and Guidance bervices, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
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Topics Materials to Be Used 

3. When to get the information 
a. At least as soon as the 
counselee comes m the 
first time 

b As needed for counseling 
work 

D Where records are kept 

E Who shall have access to the 
records 

III Individual Inventory—Testing 

A Types of tests 

1 Pencil and paper 

2 Performance 

3 Individual 

4 Group 

5 Timed tests 
a Each section timed 
b Specific amount of time 

for entire test 

6 Nontimed tests 

7. Scholastic aptitude 

8 Other aptitude tests 
a Mechamcal 
b Music 
c Art 
d Clerical 
e For professions 

9 Achievement tests 
a. Batteries 
b Separates 

10 Interest inventories 

11 Personahty inventories 

B Uses to which they may be put 
It should be remembered 
that the more one knows 
about the individual, the 
more supplementary test re¬ 
sults become, the less one 
knows about the individual, 
the more important test re¬ 
sults become 

1 Analysis and appraisal of the 
individual as he is, so as to 
present a profile of his abil¬ 
ities and hrmtations 


1 Darley, Testing and Counseling in the 
High-school Guidance Proeram Chap 3 

2 Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, 
Chaps. 16—19 

3 Traxler, Use of Tests and Rating Devices 
in the Appraisal of Personality 

4 Ruch and Segel, Minimum Essentials of 
the Individual Imentory, pp 33-69 

5 Paterson, Schneidler, and Wilhamson, 
Student Guidance Techniques, 316 pages 

6 Various types of test material 
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Topics Materials to Be Used 

2. Prediction of the probable 
development and success to 
be attained by the individual 
in certain specific fields 

3 Measurement of growth in 
given subjects and training 

4 Helpful in planning an edu¬ 
cational program 

5. Useful m making occupa¬ 
tional choices 

C. Selection of tests 

1 Never select a test without 
knowing beforehand 

a. What traits you desire to 
test for 

b If the selected test will 
test exactly that trait 

c Reliability of test and 
how derived 

d Validity and whether it 
IS valid in your situation 
(c and d are of especial 
importance, and consid¬ 
erable time should be de¬ 
voted to both reliability 
and validity A profile 
sheet should be provided, 
in order that comparative 
scores may be indicated 
and useful deduction ar¬ 
rived at ) 

e Norms and how derived 

(1) Number of cases 

(2) Race used 

(3) Geographical distri¬ 
bution 

(4) Nationality 

(5) Objectivity 

(6) Ease of administra¬ 
tion 

(7) Ease of scoring 

(8) Time 

(a) Administer 

(b) Take 

(c) Score 
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Topics Matenals to Be Used 

D Interpretation of test results 
It IS important to realize that 
the real and only value derived 
from testing rests in the proper 
interpretation of the results For 
this reason, it is unsound to have a 
testing program unless the individual 
using the tests has had proper train¬ 
ing in tests and measurements 

E Things to remember about us¬ 
ing tests 

1 A score from a single test 
should not be used as an ade¬ 
quate basis for counseling. 

Other data and additional 
test results should be obtain¬ 
ed whenever possible, hence 
the value aj the rest of the indi¬ 
vidual inventory 

2 Unnecessary duplication m 
testing should be avoided 

3 In selecting a test, choose 
one that takes into consider¬ 
ation the following factors 
relevant to the individuals 
being tested 

a Age 
b Sex 

C Experience 
d Socioeconomic status 
c Intellectual and educa¬ 
tional level 
f Nativity 
g Vocational goal 
h Special aptitudes 
1 Information on norms 
(sec G-l-e) 

j Validity (see C-l-d) 

4 Study the results of the testa 
by parts, so as to discover the 
fields of strength and weak¬ 
ness 


IV Counsehng—^The Simple Interview 
A Types of interviewing situations 
Initial interview 

a Referral function 
b Informational and other 
functions that result in 
immediate assistance to 
counsclec 
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Topics Materials to Be Used 

c Contact type where the 
individual is asked to re¬ 
turn 


B Things to remember about in¬ 
terviewing 

1 Be a good listener 

2 Fmd the problem as soon as 
possible 

3 Refer all cases that should be 
referred to the proper indi¬ 
vidual Render all assistance 
possible Do not leave the 
impression that you are pas¬ 
sing the buck 

4. Make the mdividual feel 
that you are really interested 
in helping him 

5 Even m those cases where it 
will not be necessary for the 
counselee to return, be sure 
to ask him to let you know 
how he is coming along, to 
drop in again, call you at 
any time, etc 

V Counseling—^Techniques 

Remmber that the work will be indivi¬ 
dual in nature 

Remember that this situation is the re¬ 
sult of a preliminary interview 

tk Steps in counseling 

1 Planning the counseling in¬ 
terview 

a. Preparing for the inter¬ 
view 

(1) Quiet, private room 
IS necessary 

(2) Gather sufficient in¬ 
formation about and 
for the individual be¬ 
forehand 

(3) Have a general plan 
of action 

(4) Allow sufficient time 
for the interview 

(5) Plan not to drag out 
the mtervicw 

b. Imtiatmg the rapport 
Avoid direct questions 
unUl the counselee is 
ready. 


1 Bingham and Moore, How to Interviim 
308 pages 

2 Fear and Jordan, Employee Eoaluatm 
Manual Jor Interviews, 39 pages 

3 Williamson and Hahn, Introduction la 
High School Counseling, pp, 177, 180,206 


1. Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part 
IV, pp 26, 35, 37-40 

2. Rogers, Counseling and P^chotlierapy, 
450 pages 

3 Williamson, How to Counsel Students, 
Chap V 

4 Lefever, Turrell, Weitzel, Principles and 
Techniques of Guidance, Chaps 13-15 

5 Case studies 

6 “The Case of Mickey Murphy” 
(Umversity of Nebraska Press) 

7 Williamson and Hahn, Introduction to 
High School Counseling, pp 146-148, 
156-159, 180-181, 200, 214-217, 221- 
245, and 270 
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Topics Matenals to Be Used 

2 Conducting the interview 

a Strive to discover the 
problem as soon as pos¬ 
sible 

b Be a good listener 
c Be observant 

3 Teiminating the counseling 
interview 

a End mterview when ob¬ 
jectives have been accom¬ 
plished 

b Summarize the plan of 
action agreed upon 
c Definite appointment 
made for next meeting 

4 Recording results of the 
counseling interview 

a After mdividual leaves, 
record facts of interview 
b Note any pertinent ob¬ 
servations 

5 Supplementing the counsel¬ 
ing interview 

a Tests may be necessary 
b Additional other facts 
about the individual may 
be necessary 

(1) From counselee 

(2) From school officials 

(3) From others 

c Additional information 
Jor the individual may be 
desired 

(1) Catalogues and other 
training aids 

(2) Sources 

(3) Books, pamphlets, 
etc , about occupa¬ 
tions 

6 Follow-up of the counseling 
interview 

a To see if the plan of ac¬ 
tion was followed 
B Case studies 

1 Useful devices to see whether 
tlie counseling given would 
be the same if given by othei 
counselors on the staff 

2 Useful as training aids 

C Assembling facts useful to edu¬ 
cational, ttaming, and other 
agencies in plans for serving 
counsclees 
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Topics Materials to Be Used 

D The identification and disposal 
of cases presenting special prob¬ 
lems 

1 Referral to professional as¬ 
sistance 

a Medical cases 
b Psychiatric cases 
c Welfare cases 

2 Referrals to established 
agencies with special juris¬ 
diction 


VI Training Opportunities 

A. In discussing training oppor¬ 
tunities, It IS necessary to take 
into consideration the indivi¬ 
dual inventory of the counselee 
and relate such facts as 1, 2, 
and 6 to 3, 4, and S 

1 Age of the counselee 

2 Learning speed 

3 The job objective 

4. The occupational level to 
which the counselee may 
direct his efforts 

5 Training conditions 

6 Economic status 

B Types of training opportunities 

1 Institutional or formal in¬ 
struction 

a University or college 
b Trade schools 
c Business college 
d Vocational education 
schools 

c Secondary schools 

2 Correspondence school 

3 Employment training 

C How to get the information 

1 Survey the local area 

2 Catalogues 

3 State Departments of In¬ 
struction 

4 State Directors of Voca¬ 
tional Education 

5 Books 

D. How to use the information 

1 In conference with the in¬ 
dividual—as a first step 

2 Allowing the counselee 
either to use the materials in 
office or to check them out 


1 “What to do in the World’s Work,” 
by Prof Mane K Gallagher, Chair¬ 
man, Committee on Vocational Guid¬ 
ance, Hunter College of the City of 
New York, 695 Park Avenue, N. Y, 
for guidance workeis and librarians 

2 Institute of Women’s Professional Re¬ 
lations 

a Directory of Colleges, Universities, 

Schools offering training in 

(1) Occupations concerned with 
business and industry 

(2) Professions other than those 
concerned with health and the 
arts 

3 Handbook of College Entrance Require¬ 
ments, 

4 Greenleaf, Working Tour Way through 
College 

5 Materials such as catalogues on col¬ 
leges, universities, trade schools, voca¬ 
tional schools, etc 
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Mateuals to Be Used 

3 In conference with the coun- 
selee after he has studied the 
materials 

4 In an organized class in oc¬ 
cupations 

5 In a regular classroom sub¬ 
ject, such as English, mathe¬ 
matics, etc 


VII Occupational Information 

A Steps to take in gathering oc¬ 
cupational information 

1 Local commumty occupa¬ 
tional survey 

2 Facts fiom follow-up studies 

3 Gather printed materials on 
occupations 

a Pamphlets, magazines, 
reports, etc. 
b Books 

4 Ulihze facts available from 
placing or employmg agen¬ 
cies 

a USES 
b County agents 
c Others 

5 Visual aids 

B Filing the unbound materials 
C Dissemination 

1 As a unit of the regular 
classroom 

2 Course in occupations 

3 Plant visitation 
a Group 

b Individual 

4 Career Days 

5 College Days 

6 Visual aids 

7 Library 

VIII Follow-up 

A Who IS to be followed up 
B Why there should be a follow-up 
C When this should be done 

IX Placement 

Placement is here interpreted to 
mean satisfactory adjustment to the 
next situation whether it is on a 
job or in the school 


1 Mtsc 2923, “Occupational Studies 
Leaflet” 

2 Misc 2914, “Steps in a Community 
Occupational Survey” 

3 Dictionary oj Occupational Titles, Parts 
I, II, IV, and supplement 

4 Vocational guide 

5 Occupational index 

6 Visual aids 

7 Filing system, such as the New York 
State, and Science Research Asso¬ 
ciates 

8 BiUings, Group Methods oJ Studying Oc¬ 
cupations 

9 Stead and Shartle, Occupational Coun¬ 
seling 

10 Special aids for placing Navy person¬ 
nel m civUian jobs 

11. Special aids for placing Military per¬ 
sonnel (enlisted army personnel) in 
civilian jobs 


1. Royce E Brewster and Franklin R 
Zeran, Techniques of Follow-up Study of 
School-leavers, Misc 3038 
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Topics 

X Organization and Administration of a 

Guidance Program 

A. Place of the administrator 

1 Organizes and supervises the 
guidance program 

2 Arranges for counseling on 
school tune 

3 Delegates a counselor (s) 

4 Provides necessary equip¬ 
ment and supphes 

5.Assigns guidance duties to 
staff members 

B Place of the Counselor 

1 Assists teachers to better 
cope with their problems 

2 Counsels with pupils 

3. Directs and coordinates the 
guidance program and is re¬ 
sponsible for such things as 
follow-up, placement, indi¬ 
vidual inventory being done 
effectively 

0 Place of the classroom teacher 

1 Gives occupational informa¬ 
tion through the subject 

2 Assists in the proper adjust¬ 
ment of pupils 

3 May do individual counsel¬ 
ing 

D Place of the librarian 

1 Collects occupational infor¬ 
mation 

2 Maintains occupational- 
shelf 

3 Collects materials on train¬ 
ing opportunities 

E Selection of a counselor 

1 Personal qualities 

2 Experience 
a Teaching 

b Other work experiences 
c. Other 

3 Training in the field of 
guidance 

F Evaluation of the Guidance 

Program 


Materials to Be Used 


1. Williamson and Hahn, Introduclm lo 
High School Counseling, 314 pages 

2 Lefever, Turrell, Wtitzd, Principles and 
Techniques of Guidance, Chaps 4-6 
and 9 

3 Johnston, Edgar G, Administering the 
Guidance Program, Parts 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7 

4 Smith and Roos, A Guide to Guidance, 
Chaps 10-12 and 15 
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21-52, 238 
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patterns of, 45-51 
preliminary meetings for, 2(i 
principles of, 22-24 
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m small school i, 51 
o\ei-all school study, 41—42 
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personnel of, 53-67 
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planning of, 3-19 
preschool contacts in, 13 
preparation for, 249 
pupils and, 10, 18 
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and research and study, 9, 11, 17, 44 
resources of, 18 
responsibilities of, 11-19 
services of, 3, 4, 6-7 
and study of the individual, 7 
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{See also Counseling, Intersuws, 
Training opportunities) 
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